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GROUP OF FANCY PIGEON 8S .—Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


In the April number is a picture of pigeons 
of very dissimilar forms. Those represented 
in the above engraving are most interesting 
for their variations in plumage. The Fan- 
tail stands entirely alone in its singular 
beauty. The tail is constantly expanded, the 
will of the bird influencing it but a little. In 
the best specimens there are upwards of 28 
feathers in the tail, and 36 to 40 feathers are not 
unusual among high-bred birds. Jacobins are 
small pigeons, with the feathers of the neck so 
ruffled and reflected forwards as to give the 





appearance of a monk’s cowl partly thrown 
back. Swallows have the wings, the upper 
mandibles of the bills, and the feathers of the 
feet, dark, and the rest of the plumage white. 
Some have a white hood, or “ turn-crown.” 
Nuns are remarkable for the brilliant contrasts 
of color, the. head and throat, with the wings 
and tail, being black, while the rest of the plu- 
mage is brilliantly white. Some kinds are dis- 
tinguished by a tuft, or turn-crown, rising like 
a shell atthe back of the head, Zrwmpeters are 
good-sized pigeons, of various colors, having a 





shell-like turn-crown, a rosette on the top of the 
head, and extravagantly feathered feet. The 
voice is peculiar, the coo being prolonged, mak- 
ing the name appropriate. The Let resem- 
bles the foregoing in plumage somewhat, but 
does not trumpet. Priests are of different colors ; 
black ones, with white heads and white wing- 
bars, are highly prized. The Tumblers, among 
the most interesting of faney pigeons, turn sum- 
mersets on the wing; one kind is marked by 
snow-white throat-feathers, called the beard ; 
others differ in characteristics and plumage. 
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Back Volumes Supplied.—The back volumes 
of the Agriculturist are very valuable. They contain 
information upon every topic connected with rural life, 
out-door and in-door, and the last ten volumes make up 
a very complete library. Each volume has a full index 
for ready reference to any desired topic. We have on 
hand, and print from electrotype plates as wanted, all the 
numbers and volumes for ten years past, beginning with 
1857—that is, Vol. 16to Vol. 26, inclusive. Any of these 
volumes sent complete (in numbers) at $1.75 each, post- 
paid, (or $1.50 if taken at the office), The volumes, 
neatly bound, are supplied for $2 each, or $2.50 if to be 
sent by mail. Any single numbersof the past ten 
years will be supplied, post-paid, for 15 cents each. 














is here! short days grow shorter, cold 
We seek our pleasures indoors, as a 
chiefly those 


Winter 


rule, and our labors, as farmers, are 
to the season, and wherever performed, 

have only an indirect reference to the soil. Long 
evenings invite to reading and study ; to the laying 
out maps of the farm, and plans of the labors to be 
undertaken next summer; of improvements to be set 
on foot upon the homestead, or for benefiting the 
public. They offer also an invaluable opportunity 
for looking over the labors of the past year, going 
over the accounts, taking an inventory of stock 
and property ofall sorts. The farmer has a multi- 
tude of subjects to interest himself in, and it is 
worth a great deal to any young farmer to take up 
some one specialty, and devote himself so thor- 
oughly to it that his knowledge upon it will be far 
in advance of his neighbors’. For instance a young 
man may take up sheep and wool, and find in them 
material for a lifetime of study and experiment, 
and the more he knows of what other people have 
done and thought, the more profitable will he be 
able to make his own knowledge. Almost every 
department of farming offers similar subjects. 
Breeding, and feeding for milk, swine, poultry of va- 
rious kinds, fish culture, and forest tree culture, are 
some very attractive objects of study, and a score 
might easily be named. There is no surer or pleas- 
road to fame, and to the real respect and 
honor of the best men in the country than that 
by which aman becomes an ‘‘authority’”’? on any 
important subject connected with Agriculture. 


incident 


anter 


Farmers’ Clubs.—If one is not in active operation 

neighborhood, it will pay to start one in 
eenuine farming communities. One good 
active young man, who knows what he wants, will 
generally do the work, and the whole burden of 
keeping up the interest will have to be sustained 
by half dozen people. Hence such an undertaking 
goes easier and takes better if connected with some 
social entertainment at which the wives and daugh- 
ters of the farmers may be present, or if coupled 
with a circulating library of books and periodicals, 
and with a system of exchange and distribution of 
choice seeds, that more may take a personal inter- 
est in it, and in having the meetings well attended. 

The year now drawing to a closé has been re- 
markable for unusually prolonged and severe cold, 


in the 
most 


| extending far to the southward, and doing consid- 


erable damage to some fruits, especially to the 
peach, blackberry, and raspberry crops, now of so 
much importance; for an exceedingly late and cold 
spring especially delaying farm work, which is usu- 
ally done in May and pushing it into June; for a 
late, but, on the whole, propitious summer, causing 
crops to mature in a very short time, and giving us 
fair harvests of the great staple crops, and a very 
large yield of grass and hay. The prevalent charac- 
ter of the summer was, however, cold and wet over 
a large portion of the Union, and it has been the 
almost universal observatien that so many weeds 
were never seen before. This entails additional 
labor upon all tillers of the soil for the coming 
year. The time of ripening for our cereal, Indian 
corn, was by the nature of the season very short, 
and though the summer was cold, frosts came so 
early as to seriously damage the crop of both grain 
and fodder in numerous districts. The same cause, 
early frosts, also blasted the prospects of an unusu- 
ally favorable grape crop. The prices of agricul- 
tural produce have ruled very high, as indeed they 
have for several years past, and we may rejoice (not 
without the fear that this favorable state of things 
will not last,) that the farmers are aboutas well paid 
as other classes of producers. The partial failure 
of the hay and root crops of Europe has led to the 
exportation, to some extent, of these articles. A 
remarkable and fatal murrain has been observed 
among our market cattle, originating among Texas 
droves, but affecting those chiefly which follow or 
associate with them. 

The agriculture of the Southern States is gradu- 








both food and clothing are derived directly or in- 
directly from the field, man’s necessities force up- 
on him attention to the farming interests. We 
may continue to hope, therefore, that the magnifi- 
cent resources of this section of the Union will be- 
fore long be thoroughly developed. 
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Hiints about Work. 


Buildings.—Protect cellars against the frost, by 
banking up earth against exposed and thin founda- 
tion walls. Stop windows, except well-glazed 
ones, with strawy litter, protected by stakes on 
the outside, to prevent hens scratching it all about. 
Pumps, cisterns, hydrants, and water-pipes need 
similar protection if exposed. Horse manure and 
litter is better than any other packing we know of 
to keep frost out of water-pipes. It is a good 
thing to line stables which are against the sides of 
old buildings, with strips of board tacked on so 
that swamp hay or straw can be stuffed in between 
them and the weather-boarding. It makes them 
much warmer, and saves fodder in proportion. 

Ventilation.--Close stables may be warm, but with- 
out ample provision for ventilation they will be un- 
healthy. The stock will be found ‘ off their feed,” 
and ailing in various ways. With sufficient ventila- 
tion, which is easily secured, warmth and health- 
fulness are entirely compatible. 

Chafing, Soaking, Steaming Fodder.—The econo- 
my of the ecutting-box is very generally admitted 
nowadays, and with chaffing hay, and straw, and 
stalks, comes soaking asa matter of course. The 
expense of steaming fodder leads many of us who 
do not feel as if we could afford a Prindle’s steam 
hoiler, to devise sour-grape reasons Why we and our 
cattle are just as well off without, while, neverthe- 
less, all who do use steam are loud in praise of its 
economy. We have not come to grinding hay yet, 
but that will be the next step, in all probability, 
for its advantages have been asserted in Europe. 

Roots.—Feed sliced, chopped, or mashed, in such 
pieces that a cow or ‘young critter’? will not 
choke itself. It is rarely best to feed more than 4 
quarts of carrotsaday. Their highest effect is ob- 
served when fed with other roots, grain, ete. 
Common turnips are the first roots to be fed, as 
they soon grow pithy and lose much in value. 

Foddering.—If any reader of the Agriculturist con- 
tinues the wasteful praetice of foddering upon the 
ground around stacks or in the barn-yard, we en- 
treat him to stop it. Put up temporary racks, un- 
der cover if possible, and check this great waste. 

Live Stock of all kinds should be looked to daily ; 
they should be fed and watered with the regularity 
of clock-work. The card, brush, and curry-comb 
will, if frequently used, not only promote health 
and cleanliness, but effect a great saving of fodder, 
while at the same time the paradox of sharpened ap- 
petites will be observed. A well-cleaned ox, whose 
skin has its pores thoroughly opened twice a week 
by the friction of the brush and card, feels well, and 
will eat coarser fodder with a better relish than 
an uncleaned one, and eat it cleaner, and it will do 
him more good. All kinds of stock should have 
salt before them, so that their natural craving may 
be satisfied. Salt and-ashes is a good mixture, anda 
few sods, thrown where animals can work them 
over, will be mumbled and chewed often with 
a relish which makes it evident that it is no un- 
natural appetite, but that they get something 
which the pastures would supply in summer, and 
which their systems need equally in the winter. 

Cows.—Do not dry off for the mere sake of saving 
labor. It is injurious to the milking qualities of 
both the cows and their female offspring. The 
milk-giving tendency should be encouraged to the 
utmost if milk is an object with the breeder. Feed 
well, whether cows are in milk or dry. 

Oxen, if worked, should be kept sharp-shod, and 

Young Stock should be maintained constantly 
growing, and not exposed to the weather, if simply 
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for the sake of economy of fodder and in the pro- 
duction of manure. We have repeatedly said, pine 
lumber is a great deal cheaper than hay as a means 
of warming stock, for fodder is little besides fuel, 
to maintain the internal heat in exposed animals. 
TIorses.—We do not believe in keeping horses as 
warm as other stock in the winter. Always rub 
down and blanket one that comes in wet or tired. 
Never expose,a horse to drafts of air, or let him 
stand in the wind, if it ean be helped, and if obliged 
to leave horses in the wind always blanket them. In 
the stable, pull off the blanket soon after a horse is 
cooled off. A horse ought to have a good portion 
of hay daily. High feeding without it gives hima 
neater barrel, but it is unnatural diet, and of course 
less healthful. The good grooming and regular 
care and exercise of city horses, and those fed in 
the same way, make good in a measure the defects 
of this diet, while farmers’ horses, that live on dry 
hay and corn stalks the winter through, and are 
only brushed offa little, to get the hay seed out of 
their foretops, Sundays, remain healthy (if they do) 
on account of their more natural fare. 
Swine.—As a rule, kill family pork when the 
weather becomes cold enough. It requires so 
much more feed to make a pound of pork in cold 
weather than when it is mild, that it will not pay 
to continue the fattening. Market hogs, if they 
have warm quarters, may be held for a short time if 
the markets are crowded, but it generally pays bet- 
ter to hold pork fora few days rather than swine, 
if the weather be cold, so that it will keep well. 
Sheep.—F ced so as to keep them gaining; if fat- 
tening, feed pretty freely, being careful that none 
get too much, and none too little grain. A sheep 
overfed a few days is apt to get seriously off its 
feed and run back so that it will hardly recover its 
former stand all winter. Litter the yards freely. 
ee 


Work inthe Horticultural Departments. 
eg 

By the Almanac, this month closes the year. To 
the horticulturist there is no such abrupt division of 
time; each month is linked with that which pre- 
ceeded it, and with that which shall follow, and at 
present he is much more inclined to look forwards 
than backwards. It is always well to look back a 
month or two and see if our notes do not suggest 
something that has been left undone—or forward a 
month, which will require turning to last Januury’s 
number, to find if matters are not indicated there 
which can be more favorably done now than at any 
other time. While we would not disregard the les- 
sons of our successes or our failures, we mainly 
look towards the New Year in our plans for work. 
Snows and bad weather stop out-of-door labor, and 
we congratulate ourselves that at this season there 
is time to read, and think, and discuss, 


Orchard and Nursery. 


Wherever the condition of the soil will allow, ma- 
nure, plow, and subsoil, and prepare for planting. 

Heeled-in Trees should be made all safe for winter. 
If there is any danger of water settling around the 
roots, make a ditch to carry it off, and if, in the 
hurry of heeling-in, the roots were not thoroughly 
covered, bank them up well with earth. Put no 
straw or other litter over the limbs, to harbor mice. 

Domestic Animals often do much damage to trees, 
especially young ones. Good fences and well- 
closed gates are a preventive against these, as well 
as those human yandals who think it their right to 
disregard roads when there is snow on the ground. 

Mice.—Various devices have been given to keep 
off these vermin—wrapping the tree with cloth or 
tarred paper, or surrounding it by a cylinder of tin, 
sheet iron, or two horse-shoe tiles, and putting o 
mound of earth around the tree about a foot high. 


_ If the soil of the orchard is light, clay or stiff loam 


is sometimes carted on for the purpose. Clear 
away weeds and litter of all kinds from around the 
tree, and if the earth protection is used, trample 
the snow hard after each fall. 


Rabbits.—Use traps and guns, Sprinkling the 





trees with blood is said to be effectual, as is the 
above-mentioned use of tarred paper. Laths bound 
on with annealed wire are also used. 

Water should not stand upon the surface; open 
ditches to let off such accumulations. ; 

Old Orchards are better pruned in winter than to 
be neglected altogether. Old and decaying limbs 
are to be cut out altogether, as well as those that 
crowd one another. Others are to be headed back 
to get anew growth. Where large cuts are made 
they should be covered with melted grafting wax. 

Cions, for root-grafting this winter, or stock- 
grafting in the spring, may be cut wherever the 
wood is not frozen. Label carefully after tying in 
convenient bundles. Sawdust is the best material 
for packing. Where there are but few they will 
keep well in a close tin box, or tight glass jar, with 
no packing, if kept ina cellar or other cool place. 

Manure may be applied to the orchard. Good rich 
compost is the best. Long or littery manure should 
never be put near small trees, to harbor mice. 

Fruit.—Watch that in the fruit room or cellar, 
and as its period of ripening approaches, bring it 
into a warm room to finish the process. Send off 
fruit to market before softening begins. 

Root-grafting may occupy the time when out-door 
work cannot be done. It is best to work at but 
one variety ata time, to avoid mixing. 

What to Plant may well be considered in time. 
Get all possible neighborhood experience. During 
the winter, especially at the West, there will be 
numerous pomological mectings; attend these, if 
possible, hear discussions, see fruits, and talk with 
fruit growers. Read works on pomology, and be 
able to make an intelligent selection of fruits for 
spring planting, for home use, or for marketing. 

Labels.--A good stock of these should be made 
during the winter months,—some notched to receive 
a wire by which to fasten them to trees, aud others 
pointed at one end to enter the earth. Have one 
side, at least, smooth. Pine will last one season in 
the ground; if desired for a longer time, use cedar. 
Smear the place to be written on with white lead 
paint or linseed oil, and write with a soft pencil. 

seek 
Fruit Garden. 

The care of trees in the fruit garden is the same 
as mentioned for young trees in the orchard. 

Bush and Pyramid Trees must not be allowed to 
become injured by accumulations of snow. 

Protection is to be given to all plants requiring it. 


Raspberries of the tender sorts are to be covered | 


with earth, as are grape vines where protection is 
needed. Cover the earth around strawberry plants, 
but do not cover the plants themselves too heavily. 
Straw, bog-hay, or corn-stalks are used for this 
purpose, and when it can be obtained, ‘‘ Pine 
straw,” or fallen pine leaves, answers. 

Grape Vines.—Finish up the pruning in mild 
weather. Save such wood as is needed for propa- 
gation, See last month’s notes on pruning. 

ee 
Kitchen Garden, 

Crops that have been harvested should be looked 
after and made secure, and roots, eclery, ete., in 
pits and trenches have a covering proportioned to 
the severity of the weather. 

Parsnips, Horseradish, and Salsify.—A good por- 
tion of the crop of these is usually left in the 
ground, to be dug in early spring or during mild 
spells in the winter. By covering the beds with 
litter the freezing up may be postponed, and the 
season of digging prolonged. 

Spinach, Kale, Leeks, and other crops left in the 
ground in Northern localities need a covering of 
straw, leayes, or some other similar matter. 

Cabbages.—Cover the inserted heads with earth, 
if not already done. The carth should be about six 
inches deep over the heads, and the edges pointed 
and smoothed with a spade so as to shed rain. 

Cold Frames must not on mild days be allowed to 
become hot frames. There will be but few days 
on which the plants will not need air, and many 
on which the sash may be kept off until night. 





Tools.—Many conveniences of the garden may be 
made during the winter. Arrange for a tool-house 
in some convenient place, if there is not one already. 

Manure is the gardener’s main care in winter. 
Every town and village allows valuable fertilizcis 
to go to waste, as does almost every farm. Have 
an eye to the yarious factories, breweries, and the 
like, in the neighborhood, and see what their waste 
products are. It often happens that good fertiliz- 
ers may be had for the expense of carting. 

Seeds.—If any are not put away, thrash or rub 
out, label, and put in a safe place. Overhaul old 
stock, and keep none, the vitality or identity of 
which is doubtful. Those who purchase largely 
should be prepared to order early, as some kinds, 
scedsmen inform us, are likely to be very scarce. 
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Flower Garden and Lawn. 


There is usually more or less clearing up to be 
done of the remains of those vines and herbaceous 
plants which, after a long struggle, have at last 
yielded to heavy frosts. Take timely care of 

Trellises, and all supports of a movable character. 
They should be put under cover, and permanent 
ones repaired and painted, if they require it. 

Bulb Beds, whether new or old, if not already 
covered, should be protected by coarse manure. 

Protection, with a covering of earth, will enable 
many half-hardy Roses, Wistarias, etc., to winter 
safely much further north than they would if left 
exposed upon the trellises. 

Herbaceous Perennials, such as Ponies, Phloxes, 
Dicentras, and the like, come out all the better in 
spring for a forkful of manure as a winter blanket. 

Half-hardy Shrubs, deciduous as well as ever- 
green, do much better with some cedar boughs tied 
or stuck around them, than in the old way of bun- 
dling them in straw, and with less trouble. 

Snow will often break down or bend out of shape 
evergreens and dense masses of shrubbery. Shake 
out the snow before it becomes icy. 

Rustic Work affords pleasant occupation for the 
winter. Seats for the garden should be solid and 
substantial. Vases and baskets ought to display 
taste without being painfully elaborate in design. 

Cold Frames, in which Roses, Verbenas, and other 
half-hardy plants are stored for the winter, will need 
careful management. These plants will endure a 
low temperature, and even a slight freezing, pro- 
vided they are perfectly dormant. Endeavor to 
preserve an, uniformly low temperature, by airing 
by day and covering at night. 

Chrysanthemums that have been potted for house- 
blooming should be cut back when they have pass- 
ed out of flower, and the pots stored in a cellar or 
shed, if it is desirable to preserve the roots for 
spring propagation. They are easily multiplied. 





Giveen and Hot-Houses. 

Heat, air, water, and insects, are the principal 
things to be managed in this department. 

Tleat must of course be governed by the nature 
of the plants. Amateursare apt to keep the house 
too warm, especially at night. There should be 
about 15° difference between the day and night 
temperature, the change being gradual, 

Air is to be given whenever the outside temper- 
ature will allow the ventilators to be opened. 

Water.—The frequency with which this will be 
required will depend upon the temporature. Where 
the house is large enough to warrant it, a force 
pump and hose will save much labor in watering. 

Insects. —-Tobaeco smoke is the main reliance to 
kill the green fly, and the red spider has a horror 
of showering. The thumb and finger will do much. 

Bulbs in pots should be brought from their cool 
quarters, a few at a time, for a succession. 

Sods.—The basis of good potting soil is well-de- 
composed sods. These may be collected now in a 
mild spell, and stacked up, laying the grass sides 
together, to decay. This is a stock of which one 
can hardly have too much, and the heap of it 
should be increased at every favorable opportunity. 
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ORANGE Jupp & Co., Publishers, 245 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION TeRMs (always in advance): $1.50 
each for less than four copies: Four to nine copies, $1.25 
each: Ten to nineteen copies, $1.20 each: Twenty copies 
and upwards, $1 each, Papers are addressed to each name, 


PIII Ta a. 


eee f\f 4 I~ 


A Genuine “ Gift Enterprise.” 


Eighty Thousand 
Valuable Articles, 


Worth from $5 to $650 Each, 
OFFERED TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS, 


FREE of CHARGE. 


T he above, if unexplained, would appear a little 
startling, in a journal that constantly exposes the 
Srauds of “ Gift Enterprises,” but this is a genuine 
affair, meaning just what is announced, as ex- 
it carefully. 


plained below. Please examine 


Our circulation is so large, and the cost 
of providing an office, editors, engravers, 
printers, stereotypers, and of collecting in- 
formation, etc., etc., is divided among so 
many, that we can furnish a paper un- 
equaled for size, beauty, and real value, 
at a very low price. Then, the great cir- 
culation makes our advertising pages so 
valuable that we have a large surplus to 
give in good premiums to those who aid 
in keeping up and increasing the number 
There 


are tens of thousands of people who 


of subscribers from year to year. 


gladly subscribe for a journal of this 
kind, when saved the trouble of annually 
writing and remitting money for it, by 


some one who acts as “agent.” 


We therefore wish, in some way, to re- 
munerate one or more persons at every 
post-office for collecting and forwarding 
the names and money of old subscribers 
and enlisting new ones. To save im- 
mense correspondence, and obviate in- 
quiry about the responsibility of local 
agents, we simply offer definite premiums, 
open to all alike, so that everybody de- 
siring to do so can gather a list of names 
where he or she is acquainted, and thus 
secure the premiums. By large cash pur- 


chases, at wholesale prices or less, and 





————E 


by special advertising arrangements, we 
are able to select first-class articles, such 
as are everywhere wanted, and offer far 
larger remuneration than we could pos- 
sibly pay in cash, while the premiums are 
equal to cash. Many persons canvass as 
a business, receive and sell the premiums 
at the regular price, and thus obtain 
much higher wages or salary than they 
could obtain in any other way. Some per- 
sons (including several ladies) have thus 
realized $200 to $800 each, during the 
past three months! There is abundant 
room for many thousands of others to 
engage in the same business, though our 
general aim is to enlist one to five residents 
near each post-office, who will work from 
year to year, and receive some premium 
article each year that may be a useful 
keepsake. So much for the general aim 
and results of our premium scheme. 
Now about the heading of this article: 
There are over 30,000 post-oftices with- 
in the bounds of our circulation in the 
United States and Territories, the Do- 
minion, etc., having around them an 
average of about 200 families each, some 
much more, and others much less than 
this. At many of these offices we have 
two, three, four, and five premium clubs, 
numbering from a dozen to five hundred 
in a club, and averaging about thirty. 
From our premium books we estimate 
that one premium club of a dozen or 
more could easily be gathered at every 
one of the 30,000 post-offices. There 
is that number of families or persons 
who would be benefited by the paper 
far beyond its cost, and who would 
take it if properly presented by a home 
canvasser. Judging from what has been 
done in many places, which are fair ex- 
amples of all others, there can be two pre- 
mium clubs, at one-sixth of these offices ; 
at another sixth, three clubs; at another 
sixth, four clubs; and at another sixth, 
five such clubs, leaving 10,000 to have 
only one club each. This gives a total 
of 80,000 premium lists to be easily 
gathered, if enterprising persons simply 
take the work in hand. (This, at an 





average of thirty to a club, would sup- 
ply less than one family in six with the 


paper.) 
ums for every club that shall be forward- 


Now we offer one of our premi- 


ed, even up to 80,000! Our premiums are 
standard articles, of which any required 
supply can be furnished (excepting only 
the animals), and we have the facilities for 
giving 80, or 80,000 premiums, or more ! 

Well, friends, the object of the above 
is to show that there is an almost un- 
One- 
half of all our present subscribers, on an 
We 


are ready to do our part ‘well and 


limited field for us and for you. 
average, may each get a premium. 
promptly. It gives us great pleasure 
to send off load after load of these fine 
premium articles, and, as we know by 
thousands of letters from those who have 
had them, they give great satisfaction and 
pleasure on their arrival. We have been 
sending them off daily for nearly three 
months past, in return for subscribers 


sent in for next year. This month of 


DECEMBER 
is a Harvest Month—the best of the year 
for raising large as well as small premium 
lists rapidly. The Editors are hard at 
work getting up a valuable and beautiful 
number for January Ist, and those whose 
names come in soon will have it in hand 
before New Year’s Day. Send names in 
as fast as secured, so that the paper may 
be promptly received by each, and at 
any time within six months, (when the 
list is as large as you can make it), choose 
the premium and it will be promptly 
sent. The Table of Premiums and notes 
accompanying, give all needed particu- 
lars. For full description of each Pre- 
mium, see October number, with addi- 
tions in November; or send for an extra 
copy of the Descriptive List, which is 


furnished free to any one desiring it. 


Now, Friends, one and all, we respect- 
fully solicit your earnest and immediate 
co-operation in swelling our roll of readers, 
far beyond all former years, not only for 
the good the paper will do those who 
receive and read it, but for the pleasure 
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it will give us to send and you to receive 


One of the very valuable Breeding Animals; 
Or apair of the very beautiful Poultry; 

Or achoice Parcel of excellent Seeds 3 

Or $20 worth of reliable Nursery Stock 3 

Or a choice from the best Sewing Machines; 
Or the best Clothes Washer or Wringer; 
Or Some of Hart’s Extra Plated Ware; 

Or Patterson's unsurpassed Cutlery 

Or one of Prince’s melodious Melodeons 3 

Or  Steinway’s Superb Piano; or a Colibri; 
Or a genuine American Watch; 

Or one of those excellent Gums, (two kinds) ; 

Or a yaluable Chest of A No. 1 Tools 3 

Or a good Gold Pen, “ mightier than a sword ;" 
Or a Woodrufi’s most valuable Barometer 3 

Or a Mowing Machine that is a Mower; 

Or a Valuable Plow (two kinds offered) ; 

Or a Hand Engine of great convenience; 

Or = a‘Just Weightand Balance,” (Fairbanks?,) 
Or a Box of Crandall’s Blocks for Little Folks; 
Or an ‘“‘Openand Shut” Pocket Lantern; 

Or a Magnificent Library (in the Cyclopedia) ; 
Or a Great and Valuable Dictionary 3 

Or a Set of our fine Back Volumes}; 

Or your choice of the best BOOKS, 


Choose one or more things, and get 
them this year, and then others next year, 
and so on. A Premium Club now will 
open the way for a darger one next year. 
Determination and perseverance will se- 
What thousands of others have 
And it 


may as well be done now, as next week. 


cure it. 


done successfully, you can do, 


“Push things,” and you will have the 
Premiums secured in “ Double Quick 
time.” Let us have the first instalment 
of names on your Premium List, the first 


week in December. 


ead and carefully note the fol- 
lowing: («) Get subscribers anywhere ; all sent by one 
person count together, though from one or a dozen 
different Post-Offices. But....(6) Say with each name 
cr list of names sent, that itis for a premium list, and we 
will so record it....(¢) Send the names as fast as obtain- 
ed, that the subscribers may begin to receive the paper at 
once, Any time, from one to six months, will be allowed, 
to fill up your list as large as you may desire. The pre- 
mium will be paid whenever you call for it....(@) Send 
the exact money with each list of names, so that there 
may be no confusion of money accounts....(e) Old and 
new subscribers all count in premium clubs, but a portion, 
at least, should be new names; it is partly to get these 
that we offer the premiums....(f/) Specimen Numbers, 
Cards, and Show-bills, will be supplied free as needed by 
canvassers, but they should be used carefully and econom- 
ically, for every extra copy of the paper costs, with the 


2c. prepaid postage, about 12 cents....(g) Remit money 


in Checks on New York Banks or Bankers payable to 
order of Orange Judd & Co., or send Post-Office Money 
Orders. If neither of these is obtainable, Register 
Money Letters, affixing stamps both for the postage and 
registry ; put in the money and seal the letter in the pres- 
ence of the Postmaster, and take his receipt for it. 
Money sent in any of the above ways is at our risk. 





{In this table are given the regular cash prices of each 
article, and the number ofsubscribers required at $1.50 a year, 
to get it free, also at the lowest club rate of $la year. For 
full descriptions of the articles see extra sheets sent free.] 








































Table of Premiums and Terms, 2 | = ipod 
For Volume 28—(1869). 2.2 || scribers 
2 8 ||required 
Open to all—No Competition. eS at |at 
© || $1.50] $1- 
No. Namesof Premium Articles. ers ieeekea 
1—Short-horn Bull, ** ann pl ese eeeee e800 00|| 425) 1250 
2—Short-horn Bull. 3s Malcoim”.. eee ee $8900 00)| 425 — 
3—Ayrshire Bull, Werner,” .....siics 250 0G)| 250 7 
4—Ayrshire Bull, “ Duke of Hartford "7" $200 00 220) & 0 
5—Ayrshire Bull, “* McKeown,” 200 00'| 220) 650 
6—Ayrshire Bull. © MGW.” 6305: 200 00|| 220) 650 
7—Ayrshire Bui, “ Dugal Grant,” 150 00) 180) 525 
&—Ayrshire Bull, “ Johnny Groat, ‘ag rr 00); 180) 525 
9—Ayrshire Bull, “ -_ rown,”.. $150 “| = 180| 525 
BO—AUranive BU OG. occccssscceccccscsvae $80 00 | 825 
a aerehire Bull Cat... 80 00) | 8 $25 
12—Alderney Bull, “* Wachusett,” .....000000- $300 00); 280) 840 
13—Alderney Buil, “ Ascutney,”.. OTS $200 00)| 220 650 
14—Alderney Bull,  GRMIINR «aca cosaaics 00 00) | 220) 650 
15—Alderney Bull, “ Alleghany," ......++0++ 200 00) | 220 650 
ie COUNGOTD RUNG ccc avec Scdesscatscansnsecsd $200 00)| 220) 650 
VT—Cotswold RAM,...ccccscsccceveees eebien $200 00) 220° 650 
YS—COtsWOld RAM... ..cccececsecescces sores 106 00}! 110) 350 
19—Cotswold Ram....... tear sudoansaave ua $8100 00)) 110) 350 
20—Cotswold Ewe.. $100 00|| 110) 350 
21—Cotswold Ewe | 110) 350 
22—La Fleche Fowls, one Pair.......+. -$40 00} 50) 150 
23—Houdan Fovwls, one Pair... eos 40 00|| 50 150 
24—Creveceur Fowls,one Pair........ wees 00 | 50| 150 
25—Black Spanish Fouls, one Pair. 25.00)| 38) 13 
26—Brahmas, Light, one Pair.....00000+66. $13 00) 2) 
27—Brahmas, Dark, one Pair......ce.ese005 5 00|| 22] %5 
2R—Gold Laced Sebright satan, one Pair$i5 00) | 2) 5 
29—Early Rose Potato, (Three 1b. parcel). .$2 00) | 4) 25 
30--Garden Seeds for a Family Hn unde: 85 00) | | 37 
31—Flower Seedsfora Family ( (100 kinds)...35 00|| 13) 37 
3:2—Nursery Stock (any kinds desired)..... $20 00}} 30; 97 
BI—Set of Field Croquet......s.ccsecsscccccees $8 00|| 16, 52 
34—Sewing Machine (Wheeler & Wilson). .855 00|| 60) 240 
35—Sewing Machine (Grover & Baker).....355 00|| 60) 240 
B6—Sewing Machine (Howe Machine Co.)..$60 00)! 67) 270 
37—Sewing Machine (Florence).......... 63 00) 70 275 
B38—Sewing Machine (Singer's Tailoring) ..$80 00|| 90 820 
39—Sewing Machine (Willcox & Gibbs)... 55 00)| 60 240 
40—Sewing Machine (Finkle & Lyon)... ..$60 00)| 67) 270 
41— Washing Machine (Doty’s)....... $14 00)/ 21) 40 
4:2—Clothes Wringer (Best—Universa ..$10 00)} 18) 58 
43—Tea Set (Hart's best Silver Plated)......$50 00|| 66) 225 
44—Castor and Fruit Basket (do. do.}....$30 00|| 44 140 
45—Iceor Water Pitcher (do. do.)... "$18 00; 27) 90 
46—One Dozen Tea Spoons (do. do.).... $6.00)| 15) 45 
47—One Dozen Table Spoons (do. do.)....$12 00|| 19) 65 
48—One Dozen Dining Forks (do. do.)....$12 00|| 19) 65 


49—Tea Knives and Forks( Patterson Bros.) $20 00|| 30) 97 
50—Table Knives and Forks (do, =e 00) 36) 116 





h1—Carving Knife and Fork (do. eke | 13) 37 

52—Melodeon, 4-octave(G.A.Pr ince &Co.'8) $67 00 78) 295 
53— Melodeon, 5-octave (do, do.)......$112 00)} 138) 400 
54—Piano, Splendid 7- aul csteinioay Sos} 00|| 540) 1600 
55— Colibri poe (Barlow, Doehler & Co., oe") =o 880) 1250 
56—Silver Watch (American Watch Co.)....% 50) 150 


57—Ladies’ Fine Gold Watch(Am. Watch C5500 00|| 110} 350 
5S8—Dorble Bbi.Gun (Cooper, Harris & H.,)$30 00)| 46) 150 
59—Repeating Shot Gun (Roper Rifle Co.) eh 00} 7; 270 
































60—Tool Chest (Patterson Bros.)....... 44 50| 60| 190 
61—Case of Mathematical Instruments......$9 00; 18) 55 
6 2—Case of Mathematical Instruments..... $15 00) | 2) 4% 
63 —Gold Pen, Sil. Case, E,( Warren d&Spadone) $4 50|| 11) 35 
64—Gold Pen and Silver Case F, (do, do.). $5 50) | 14) 42 
65—Barometer (Woodru, ercurial).. )- 00) 19) 65 
66—Barometer (Woodruff’s ) Mercurial)... «$18 00)| 27) 90 
67- “Buckeye Mowing Machine, Ne - Ba ies “$12 25 00 150| 450 
68—Allen'’s Patent Cylinder Plov, etc...... «$19 50} 29) 9% 
69— Collins & Co.’s Cast Cast- Steel a 25 00); 88) 120 
7O—Pump and Sprinkler (Page's).......+++ $5 po 13) 37 
VW1—Family Scales (Fairbanks’ & Co.)...... $14 00)| 21) 7 
2 nee Blocks (coe! Rosee esaeenes $3 2 00 6| 20 
73—Pocket Lanterns, One Dozen... ....0eee00s 9 00) 12) 48 
74—American Cyc lopedia (Appleton’ TP is 80 00/| 96) 325 
75—Worcester'sGreat Illustrated Dictionary y 12 000) 19) 65 
76—Any Back Volume Agriculturist A be 75) | 20 
7%—Any Two Back Volumes do. SS $3 50) | 29 
TR—Any Three do. do. do. 3 & Bd 25; 13) 38 
T9—Any Four do. do. do. Sw 3% 00}} 15) 47 
80—Any Five do. do. do. =S $8 5) 1%; 54 
—(Each add'l Vol, at same rate) sé | 
81—Twelve Vols, XVI to XXVIT — $21 00) 31; 98 
82—Any Back Volume Agricutturist ne Pe 50) 24 
83—Any Two Back Volumes do. ss $5 00) 36 
84—Any Three do. do. do. | B= .$7 50|| 16, 48 
85—Any Four do. do. do. ZTH10 00); 18 60 
86—Any Five do. do. 0. g 2 $12 50}; 21) 
—( Each — Vol. at same rate) & 
87—Twelve Vols. XVI to XXVIII B30 00}| 42 128 
88—A $10 Livrary (Your Chotce). - )S,; $10 = 18} 58 
89—A S15 Library Pe Ss 15 00}; 24) 85 
90—A $20 Library $e. S& $20 00)! 31) 106 
91—A $25 Library do. ns s = 25 00 125 
92—A $30 Library do. «+ | Say $30 00)) 44) 144 
93—A $35 jn hea do. «+ US, $35 00)) 50 162 
94—A $40 Libra do. 1. ¢ 88 $40 00) 56 17 
95—A $45 Library do. $ Sz $45 00!) 62, 192 
96—A $50 Library do. oe = = $50 00); 68 207 
97—A $60 Library do. :. | $5 $60 00|) 80 237 
98—A $75 ibrar ry do. ». [sm $75 00)! 100) 282 
99—A $100 Libr > 100 00/| 125, 360 
100—A Choice of ‘Good Books (See Terms below.)|| .. | «. 
101—Devron Bull“ co. LYON” co ccreeeerees $250 00|| 250) 7 
102—Devon Bull *' Jack” ........ wasenes «+» $150 00]) 180) 525 
103 —Devon Bult * pL peta 125 00}| 150) 450 
104—Devon Bull“ POcasset”.....ccceceeeees 75 00)| 90 320 
105 —Devon Built * Cohasset” ...4 .sseeee--+B 50 OO!) 66) 225 


("Every Premium article is new and of the very best 
manufacture. No charge is made for packing or boxing 
any article in our Premium List. The thirty-two Premiums, 
Nos. 29, 30, 31, 61, 62, 63, 64, and 76 to 
100 inclusive, will each be delivered FREE of all charges, 
by mail or express, (at the Post- Office or express office nearest 
recipient), to any place in the United States or Territories. 
—The other articles cost the recipient only the freight after 
leaving the manufactory of each, by any conveyance specified. 


Description of the Premiums. 


A Fu. Description of all the premiums is given on 
an extra sheet, a copy of which will be sent free to every 
one desiring it. We have only room here for the following : 





Nos. 76 to Si—Volumes of the 
American Agriculturist (Unbound). — These 
amount to a large and valuable Library on all matters 
pertaining to tae Farm, Garden, and Household, and con- 
tain more varied information on these subjects than can 
be obtained in books costing three times as much. We 
have stereotype plates from the Sixteenth to the Twenty- 
seventh Volume complete, from which we print numbers 
asneeded. The price of the volumes is $1.50 each, at the 
Office, or $1.75if sent by mail, as they must be post-paid. 
They are put up in clean numbers, with full Index to 
each volume. They are profusely Illustrated, the 
Engravings uscd in them having alone cost about 
$30,000. Those obtaining premiums for less than twelve 
volumes can select any volumes desired, from 16 to 27. 





Nos. 82 to 87—Bound Volumes of 
Acriculturist.—These are the same as Nos. 76 to 81 
above, but are neatly boundin uniform style, and cost 
us more for the binding and postage. Sent post-paid. 


Nos.88 to 99—GOOD LIBRARIES, 
—In these premiums, we offer a choice of Books for 
the Farm, Garden, and Household. The per- 
son entitled to any one of the premiums 88 to99 may 
select any books desired from the list below, to the 
amount of the premiums, and the books will be forward- 
ed, paid through to the nearest Post-Office, or Express 
office, as we may find it most convenient to send them. 


No. 100—General Book Premium.- 
Any one not desiring the specific Book premiums, 88 to 99, 
may select Books from the list below, to the amount of 
10 cents worth for each subscriber sent at $1: or 30 
cents for each name sent at the (ten) club price of $1.20 
each: or 60 cents worth for each name at $1.50. 
This offer is only for clubs of 2% or more. The books 
will be sent by mail or express, prepaid through by us. 








BOOKS FOR FARMERS AND OTHERS. 


[For sale at the Office of the Agriculturist, or they will be 
forwarded by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. g@" All 
these areincluded in our Premiums, Nos. 88 to 100, above.) 








Allen’s (L. F.) Rural Architecture ...... 

Allen’s (R. L.) American Farm Book 

Allen’s aeiaies of Domestic Animals. 100 
Am. Agricultural Annual, 1867 1868, each, pa.,50c.; clo, i: 
Am. Horticultural Annual, 1867 & 1868, ,each,pa., Oe.; clo, 5 


American Bird Fancier........ 
American ea lt Dr. John A. Warder. 3 = 
AmOricety THOS COOP sa i < ois ics: - ccececcvevescésuccess 
American Weeds and Useful Plants.................006 oe 
Architecture, by Cummings & Miller..,........... ... 3 
Architecture, Modern Am., by Cummings & Miller.... 10 
Bement’s Rabbit Fancier........00..0.0..0008 haedsanke oe 
Bommer'’s Method of Making ee Wasteddons wsedode< 
Book of Evergreens (J. Hoopes).. <éaenencnmadaidan 
Boussingault's Rural Economy..... pelt aeeaewianaamad aka 
Breck@ NOW Book Of FIOWEG?GE.... .ccccccccoccevcccevcceee 
Buist’s Flower G: ws lk Directory. 
Buist’s Family Kitchen Gardener. 
Chorlton’s Grape Grower's — 
Cobbett’s American Gardener....... 
Cole’s (S. W.) American Fruit Book 
Cole’s Veterinarian...... 
Copeland's Country Life 
Cotton Culture, (Lyman) 
Cotton Planter’s Manual, (Turn 
Yadd's (Geo. H.) Modern Horse Doctor.. 
Jadd's American Cattle Doctor........... 
ee era 
Jarwin's Animals & Plants under Domestication,2 vols. 
Jog and Gun (Hooper’s).......... paper, 30c.. Cloth. 
Jowning’s Landscape Gardening (new Editien)....... 
raining for Profit and Health, by G. E. Waring, dr.. 
OOOO OR CPRMIIT a. 0i0ess oncccnecencncss<diccceses 
Ellictt’s Western Fruit Grower’s Guide.............0006 
Flax Culture. 
Field’s (Thomias W.) Pear Culture..... .... 
gg ea er 
Fuller’s Grape Culturist, (Revised Edition) oo 
Fuller’s Strawberry Culturist.............66 ceccee 
Fuller’s Small Fruit Culturist.............ceeeseecees cove 
Gardening for Profit, by Peter Henderson. . 

Gardening for the Sout , by the late Wm. N. White... 
Gregory ON Squashe, .....ccccccccces+s+-evccceee paper.. 
CACO GIN, PATIO COW las sa sc asig. Kecsncddnncnsvadensade 
Harris’ Insects Injurious to Vegetation, gic. 1: cl’'d pls. 
Harris’ Rural Annual. ound, 8 Nos. ., in 2 ols ach 
Herbert's Hints to Horsekeepers me 
ee ere rae 
How Crops Grow, 4 Prof. 8. W Johnsen 
Hunter and Trapper..............+. 
Johnston's A riculeural Oe a) PO ee ohins 
Johnston’s Elements of Agricultural Chemistry: toneases 
Leuchar’s How to Build Hot-Houses 
Miles on the Horse’s Foot.............4+ 

Mohr on the Grape Vine...............+. 

My Vineyard DE ROTIOD soo siscnvecceses 

Norton’s Scientific Agriculture............ 

CO rrr ins Pesoebedsseehes 
Our Farm of Four Acres (bound) 60¢.....2.000. paper.. 
Pardee on Strawberry Culture. ..........- ce. eee Tooanwea 
Peat and Its Uses, by Prof. 8. W. Johnson.............. 
Pedder’s Land Measurer.........c.eseeese00- oe 
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Quindy's 8 rod steries of Bee Keeping — 
andall’s sh DOOD IUUNMAMGET «5 o osincvcascousences 
tandall’s Fine Wool Sheep Husbandry. netmoewee 
Rivers’ Miniature Fruit Garder pace 
Richardson on the Dog, paper 300. .. cloth 

Saunders’ Domestic Sultry (x (xEW), ‘paper, 40c., bound 
Schenck's Gardener's Text ara 
Skillful Housewife........... 
Stewart's (John) Stable Boo 
Thompson's Food of Animals. 
Tim Bunker Papers.. ... 





ee 



















Tobacco Cultnre....... 
Warder'’s Hedges and Evergreens ° 
Youatt and Spooner on_the Horse coceee 


Youatt and Martin on Cattle...... 
Foceks on Gs og.--.- paiienensie 
Youatt on Sheep..........- eccvccccccecccecsvesocooccocene 


at et tt Lonlienetiene ~_ 
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j Oe Me 2 5 , be s » 
Commercial Matters—Market Prices. buyers. ... Provisions have been likewise in better s este 
and less request at reduced quotations, closing heavily, 

a in most instances. ...Cotton has been plenty and depress- 


The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
show at a glance the transactions for the month ending 
Nov. 14, 1868, and for the corresponding month last year: 
i. TRANSACTIONS AT THK NEW-YORK MARKETS, 
eceiprs. Flour, Wheat. Corn. lye. Barley. 
27 days this mith 434,500 2,989,000 1. 161,000 244,500 823,000 1,113,000 
26 days cast 1n1't.368,000 1,725,000 2,389,000 64, £000 316,000 2,217,000 
SALES, Fiour, Wheat, Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
27 days this i" th.358,000 2,086,000 2,289,000 196.000 357,500 1,994,000 
26 days last 1th, 277,000 2,119,000 2,033,000 152,000 217,500 1,761,000 
2. Comparison with same period ut this time last year. 
Recerprs. Flour, Wheat, Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 


27 days 1868. . .434.500 2,989,000 1.161.000 244,500 823.000 1,113,000 
26 days 1867. . 503,000 3,598,000 2,494,000 377,090 1,168,000 2,719,000 


Oats, 





































SALEs. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats, 
27 days 1863 358.000 2,096,000 2,289,000 196.000 357,590 1,994,000 
26 days 1867 277,000 2,119,000 2,058,000 152,000 217,500 1,761,000 
3. Exports from New York, Jan. 1 to Nov. 14. 
Flour. Wheat. Corn. tye. Barley. Oats. 
ae §842.°93 4,809,527 5,645,795 153.093 — 61,598 
1867 . 98,623 3,252,959 6,900,400 319,195 111,970 886,863 
811,066 340,735 10,556,000 192,489 1,067,567 404,561 
4. Stock of grain in store at New York: 
Wheat, Corn, lye, Barley, Outs, Malt, 
1868 bush. Dush. bush. bush.’ bush. bush? 
Nov. 10..... 1,821,057 2,773,309 Beem 37',055 2,082,793 23,691 
Oct. T....0. "483,806 2,508,744 825 27,096 1, 59.651 
Sept.9... 246,549 2,143, 500 16,99 97 On 
Ang. i1..... 5 1611 468 535 | 
July 13 1,460,412 S138 
Jane 10.. 1,326,171 11,565 
fay 12 1,03 39.8 21 a 8,705 
Apr. 18 8,2 13,235 _ 
Mar. 10 . 46,614 
Feb. 11.. 1,507,669 15,380 182111 93,032 
Jan. 13 . 1,617,418 i isi O83 189,330 161,313 
1867. 
Dec. 11.....1,804.215 = 53,094 202.900 392,815 3,199,563 83.445 
Nov. 12..... on, 129 1,954,706 134,543 361,053 2,246,752 52,155 
5. Receipts at tide water at Albany to Nov. tth; 
Flour, Wheat, Corn, Rye, Burley, Oat 
bbls. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 
1868... 339.109 9,913,700 15,959,200 500,700 2,343,100 9,189,100 
1867... .286,500 5,999,100 14,009,100 625,100 2,302,500 5,819, 10) 
1866 ...213,900 3,893,009 23,135,900 $57,500 3,210,600 7,78 
CULRENT WHOLESALK PRICES, 
Oct. 14. Noy. 14. 
Price oF GOLD ... ...... 136% 133% 
Frour—Super to Extra State 650 @ 915 550 @8 10 
Super to Extra Southern.... 875 @15 2% 0 @i5 
Ly nee 715 @13 50 @15 00 
Extra Genesee...... 915 @12 00 @li1 50 
Superfine Western. 660 @7 20 @ 610 
oo fo ae 600 @ 8 50 5 @800 
oO) ae 535 @645 519 @600 
Wuear— All kinds of White. 223 @23 210 @ 259 
Ali kinds of Red and sane 150 @22 140 @ 200 
Conn— Yellow ................ 120 @12 110 @ 12 
RG IG kuGs Aina ue: wdcunine sae 115 @119% 111 @116 
Oats— Western . sssoccessss B¥@ R @ R% 
State ....... ° Peiiactsbucban Nominal. a 
Rye. 160 @170 130 @i14 
Bane 225 233% 19 @2 4 
HaY—Bale # 100 m. 6 @135 65 @ 140 
ee ee 7) @140 10 @140 
Srraw, #100 B® 0 @ 9 5 @ 
Corron— Middlings, # DB 2%@ 24 24 @ UX 
Hors—Crop of 1568, @D..... 5 @ 3 2 @ BB 
Featruegps —Live Geese, # Db. i @ 8% 8 @ 9 
Seeno—Clover,#® ........... 134¥@ 14% 12 @ 12% 
Timothy, # bushel............ 300 @382% 2909 @310 
RNG SP ID concn d0c5ines 00 270 @280 250 @260 
Suear—Brown, # ........ 10u%@ 4X 10¥@ 13% 
Morassxs, Cuba, zg 33 @ 55 3 @ 55 
CorFrrn— Rio,(Gold, n bond) 7%@ 12 8 @ 12} 
Tonacco, Kentucky, &c., #D., 8 @ 2% 84@ 16 
Seed Leaf, # ® 5 @ 6 5 @ 65 
Woo.t—Domestic Fieece,@B. 35 @ 65 % @ RK 
Domestic, pulled, # B® 4 2 2 @ 
California. ~ mend 20 @ 36 
TALLow. # ib é _ 1254@_ 12% 
O-CaAKE—#@ ton 5s 57 00 @58 00 
Pork—Mess, # barrel........ 2875 @29 2750 = @29 
Prime, # barrel ............ 2400 @200 2150 @23 50 
Beer—Plain mess......... 1150 @195 1000 @16: 
Lanp, in tres. & barrels, # b. 1iX¥@ 19% 15 @ 17 
Burren —Western, #D.....-. 23 @ 0 23 @ 38 
State, # Db iaks ouunss ee 37 @ 55 3 @ 48 
CHEESE con in 8 @ 11% 8 @ 18 
BEANS—#® bushel... .. 350 @450 340 @460 
Peas—Canada, in bond,#® bu. 1 45 1 50 34 @138 
Eeos—Fresh, # dozen........ 24 @ 30 B3@ & 
Povu_Ltry—Fowls, #.... .-. 16 @ 18 lii@ 18 
Turkeys, #D <r pee 20 @ 2 4 @ wv 
Porators, new—# bbl........ 1353 @350 17% @350 
AppLes—# barrel... ....... - 200 @400 253 @400 
SWEET PoTaTOEs. # ~ aes 123 @350 2% @ 350 
CRANBERRIES, _— .. 1000 @1500 1600 @20 00 
TURNIPS—# bbl... .........+- 2 @250 250 @300 
CABBAGES—® 100.. 7 @i200 8 @12 00 
ONntons—#® 100 bunchies.. 5 @70 5 @ 800 
Beers—# 100 bunches. . 2 @3% @ — 
@ 


CucuMBERS—# 100. 


~S383/|1e¢s 
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“ 
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00 
50 
50 
00 
5 @ 
00 
10 & 
6 00 


TOMATOES—®# basket......... @- 1 
SQuasSHES—?® Dbbl....... sovces @ — i @ 150 
Peans—@ bbl 6 @50 5 @20 00 
GRAPES—® ound. o 20 3 @ 18 
so gees @1200 800 @i4 00 
ENISON—by the carcass # - 10 @ 2 


Gold has fallen to 122, and rallied to 13534, since our last, 
closing at 13334....Money has been unprecedentedly ac- 
tive and c,ose to-day, but closes more comfortably for bor- 
rowers....General business has been seriously embar 
rassed by the decline in Gold, and the severe stringency 
in money... Breadstuffs have been quite freely offered zt 
much lower prices, asa rule; yet the demand has not 
been remarkably active, either for shipment or for home 
use. The transactions toward the close are on a re- 


stricted scale, and the tendency of prices in fayor of 








ed; the inquiry has been moderately active, largely for 
export. The receipts at the ports, thus far this season, 
since Sept. Ist, are some 410,000 bales, against 235,000 
same time last year; exports, 142,500 bales, against 
84,000 bales same time in 1867: stock at the ports at latest 
dates 160,000 bales, against 118,000 bales last year.... 
Wool has attracted less attention, and prices have been 
quoted less firm, on a moderate offering of all grades.... 
Hay has been in demand at uniform prices....Hops, 
Seeds, and Tobacco have been inactive at drooping prices. 

New York Live Stock Markets.— 
spay Swine Totl 


WEEK ENDING. Beeves. Cows. Calves. 












ee |) Se ery iy 600 73° (1,580 45,923 29,155 84,331 
do, 26th ween 92 1.664 48 29,295 86,746 
Nov. 2 tL 187% 33,924 49,223, 
do. 9th 1,406 $0,102 
do, 16th Bs 150 40,850 23,195 
Total in five Weeks. 3 6.477 209, 564 143,402 392, 
do for previous 4 Wecks.2 7,025 160,634 79,817 275,80 
Beeres, Cows. Calves. Sheep. 
Average per Week. 6,223 87 $1,018 
do. do. last Month 6,981 114 49,158 
do. do. prev's Vonth 5724 178 36,044 
Average per Week 64 22,158 
do, do. do. 1866.... 94 20,000 
do. do. do. 1865 ; 118 15,001 
do. do. do. 1864..... j 145 15,815 
do. do. do. 1863...... 5 129 9 ONL 





HO9IL TATA 1.102.648 
62. 420 EE 410, nd 67 2,000 
hoe 99L 83 mired 


Total in 1867........ 
Total in 1866 
Total in 1865. 
rc EE 
Total in 1803....... 








‘ } 65 10,270 
519, 316 1,101,617 





The above table gives the weekly receipts for the five 
weeks ending Nov. 16th, the total number of all kinds for 
each week, also the number of each kind for the five 
weeks, as well as the sum of all kinds for the month. 

The cattle trade has been dulland discourazing to droy- 
ers. Prices have been on the decline, and sales slow. 
The majority of the stock has been below ordinary, and 
only half a dozen or so of the bestin every hundred head 
bring within 1@1'4c. per Ib. of the highest prices given. A 
large run of sheepand lambs, together with a fair increase 
of hogs, has affected the sale of beef somewhat; but the 
venerally poor quality of the becf has done more than all 
else to lower the tone of the market and depress prices. 
Many farmers have been obliged to come to town with 
their own droves, for want of home purchasers. The re- 
ceipts for the week ending Oct. 19th glutted the market. — 
not, however, with good beeves, which nearly held their 
own and sold quickly, but with little ones, three of which 
would hardly be equal to an ordinary bullock, and sold 
The following gives the range of prices, average 





slowly. 


price, and the figures at which the largest lots were sold 
Oct.19th ranged S@164ec. Ay. 15X¥¢c. Largest s: ales 12 @15 
do. 26th do. S@l6\«e. do. 13% ic do. do. 12 @15 
Nov. 2d do. 10@16',;e, do. 13%e do. do 18 @l4% 
do. 9th do. Q9@'Gisc., do 13%. do do. 13. @I5 
do. 16th do. S@l6\%c. do. 1c. do. do. 18@15 


The lowest prices on the list were fora few lots of 
yearling and two-year-old bulls, which can hardly be said 
to ‘belong to the market. proper. The majority of the 
cattle, however, were poor, and 12c.@1l4c. per pound may 
be considered the average price. We think the decline 
to be 1c. per pound below last month’s prices, with a lit- 
tle more firmness manifest at the close of our report, Nov. 
16th.... Wileh Cows are more frequently called for, 
and not enough good milkers are to be had to supply the 
demand. Some fresh cows have sold as high as $110@ 
$120 each, with their calves. The market has been brisk 
all the month, and every thing sold out each day. Prices 
range from $50@$120: most of the sales are between $85 
@$100... Veal Calves go off quickly at an advance 
of ic. @1% 4c. per pound live weight. A few * hog-dress- 
ed” calves are coming into market, and sell at 15¢.@ 
1%c. per pound. Prices for fresh calves range at 12¢ @ 
18%c. per pound. Poor ones sell as low as 10c. ver 
pound, or by the head for $83@$14 each.. .Sheep and 
Lambs come running to the city as if frosty fields were 
adislike to them. Tosay the market was more than 
full, is putting it very mild. Some idea may be had of the 
abundance of the supply by comparing the weekly aver- 
age for the month, 42.178 head, with the weekly average 
given for last year, 22,154 head. With a large lot of mut- 
ton on the hooks in butchers’ stalls yet unsold, drovers 
have found it hard work to get rid of their flocks, even 
at a decline of 1¢c.@1'%c. per pound. Selections from 
the best lots of ‘“* prime” sheep brought as high as 6c. per 
pound, and good lambs rarely exceeded 74c. per pound. 
Some lots sold by the head for less than $2.00 each, and 
fome remained from day to day unsold. Prices range 
at 414¢.@c. per pound for sheep, and 5c.@7%c. for 
lambs....Swine bezin to come in more freely, and a 
decline of 4c @%c. per pound is the result. The large 
run of over 37.000 head for the week ending Nov. 2 was 
a little more than the market could stand, and prices de- 
clined full 1c. for the first day. At the close of our re- 
port, things look alittle better, and good hogs bring 
8'4c. per pound; poor to medium, 744¢.@8!4c. per pound, 

















Items, 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 


containing a great variety of éncluding many 


type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 


Marlk« All Subscriptions sent in, as New or Old. 


How to Remit :—Checks on News 
York Banks or Bankers are best for large sums ; 
made payable to the order of Orange Judd & Co, 


Post-Office Money Orders may be obtain- 
ed at nearly every county seat, in all the cities, and in 
many of the large towns. We consider them perfectly 
safe, and the best means of remitting fifty dollars or less, 
as thousands have been sent to us without any loss. 

Registered Letters, under the new system, 
which went into effect June Ist, are a very safe 
means of sending small sums of money where P. O. Mon- 
ey Orders cannot be easily obtained. Observe, the Leg- 
éstry Jee, as well as postage, must be paid in stamps at 
the office where the letter is mailed, or it will be liable 
to be sent to the Dead Letter Office. Buy and affix the 
stamps both for postage and registry, put in the money @nd 
seal the letter in the presence of the postmaster, and take his 
receipt or ét. Letters sent in this way to us are at our risk. 


Postage. —To our published terms for tlie 
American Agricuturést, postage must in all cases be add- 
ed when ordered to go out of the United States. For 
Canada, send twelve cents besides the subscription money 
with cach subscriber. Everywhere in the United States, 
thice cents, each quarter, or twelve cents, yearly, must be 
pre-paid at the Post-office where the paper is received. 

Last Words.—December again! and with 
it we add another to our many portly volumes. As we 
look back upon our works, we feel no little satisfaction at 
the amount of instructive matter that they contain, the 
variety of topics presented, and the beautiful manner in 
which they are illustrated. That our readers appreciate 
our labors is not a little gratifying, and we are cheered 
by many kind words. That our old friends will become 
still older ones we do not doubt, and the Publishers offer 
attractive inducements for new ones to join our circle. 
So we say no words of advice, but only words of welcome, 
repeating our promise to endeavor to make the Agrécul- 
turést better each year. 





Plant Parasite.—Frank Stone, Wilming- 
ton, Ill. The Parasite, or Rosin-weed, was figured in 
November, on page 414, but we omitted to give you 
credit for the very excellent and interesting specimen. 

About Evergreens, — Tice planting of 
evergreens, is largely increasing in all parts of the country, 
notwithstanding the frequent disappointment that at- 
tends the attempt at their culture. Much failure might 
be avoided did planters take pains to study the subject. 
In Hoopes’ Book of Evergreens we have a Jong-needed 
authority, not only upon the character of the different 
species, but a guide as to their probable suitableness to 
peculiar soils and locations, as well as to their hardiness. 
(he London Gardeners’ Chronicle, than which there can 
be no better authority on evergreens, has a notice of this 
work reaching through two numbers. Though it, as 
might be expected, takes exceptions to some of the 
author's botanical views, the Chronicle gives it a most 
appreciative review, and says: “In a word, we like the 
little book, and we believe it more likely to meet with 
public favor than any recent work on Conifers, with which 
A handsome volume of 435 pages, 

Price by mail $3. 


We are acquainted.” 
beautifully iWustrated. 


Hiouse Plans. — “Subscriber,” Wrights- 
ville, Pa., will find plans and descriptions of the houses 
built by Mr. Judd, at Flushing, in the Agrécultirist for 
March, 1867. Probably we may give his latest plans and 
improvements in an early future number. 

Wenderson’s New Work.—The suc 
cess of Mr. Peter Henderson's “* Gardening for Profit has 
probably not been equalled by that of any horticultural 
work of the present day. Its popularity is due to the fact 
that it told just what people wished to know—tke way in 
which he made money by market gardening, and put im 
a plain, striking light all the requisites to success. At 
the present time Mr. Henderson has the most extensive 
florist’s establishment in the country. He is not afraid 
that people should know that he keeps up this establish- 
ment for the purpose of making money, and more than 
that, that he is quite willing that all should know 
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aud practice, if they choose, the very processes which he 
finds most profitable. With this view he has written 
Practical Floriculture, in which he tells all the ** secrets” 
of the trade in vigorous Hendersonian style, and he gives 
full instructions in his way of doing things. Not only is 
the whole ‘Sart and mystery ” of propagation explained, 
but the reader is taught how to plant and grow the plants 
after they have been propagated. The work is not one 
for florists and gardeners only, but the amateur’s wants 
are constantly kept in mind, and we have a very complete 
treatise on the cultivation of flowers under glass, or in 
the open air, suited to those who grow flowers for pleas- 
ure, as well as those who make them a matter of trade. 
The work is characterized by the same radical common 
sense that marked his ‘* Gardening for Profit,’ and we 
predict for it a similar popularity. Special contributions 
have been furnished by Messrs. E. A. Baumann, Jas. Flem- 
ing, and others. Beautifally illustrated ; ready in January. 





Send as 2 Holiday Present, to a 
country or other friend, a year’s subscription to the Agré- 
cullurést. It will be useful, and will remind the recipient 
of the giver, every time it comes to hand. When desired, 
in such cases, the Publishers enclose in the first number 
an office receipt, marking on it the name of the donor. 


Cattle Diseases.—A new work by Prof 
John Gamgee on Cattle Diseases, adapted to the needs 
of American farmers and breeders, is in the course of 
preparation and soon to be issued by Orange Judd & Co. 
Prot. G. has been for nearly a year past, and is now, 
studying the diseases of American neat cattle and will be 
greatly oblized for any information which will add to the 
accuracy of his knowledge on this subject. Address, 
care of the Publishers of the American Agriculturist. 


Seceds.—Please understand that we send out 
no sceds to subscribers, except in collections, as stated in 
our premium lists. We have no seeds whatever for sale : 
those wishing to purchase should apply to dealers, the 
names of several of whom are to be found in our advertis 
ing columns, and who will fill orders by mail, with care. 


Ssamaddiey Ei cambugs.—If any one supposes 
because we have routed and defeated the ‘ Gift Enter- 
prise’ we have done with humbugs, he makes a great 
mistake. These were only the iight artillery of the 
yvand army; being able to move rapidly and change 
front often, we were obliged to follow them up—to the 
neglect sometimes of other divisions of the enemy. Hay 
ing driven back this battery, and Congress having spiked 
their guns, we can attend to some of the intrenched forces. 

Mutual Benefit Associations. Be cautious here! 
Some of these are doubtless started in good faith, while 
others are pure frauds, as no such “ companies ’ are to be 
found at the places advertised. We have called at the 
offices of several of these associations, as designated ky 
their circulars, etc. At some we found a regular office 
with the usual outfit of desks, clerks, books, etc., such 
as pertain to an ordinary Life Insurance Co.. while in 
other cases we found ourselves confronted by the + shit 
gic’’ of some old offender in the quack doctor line. 
These old chaps avail themselves of every dodge to bring 
fish into their nets. and “ agents’ for a Mutual Benefit 
Association is one of them, Assuming that an association 
of the kind is manaved by honest hands, of what * bene 
fit’’ is it? We have looked into the plans, and as they 
have been presented we fail to see any inducement for 
anybody to invest. An association of this kind is nota 
Life Tnsnrance Co. but a * Mutual Association’ for the 
benefit of deceased members. Let us look a little closely 
at the plan. One of these associations proposes to classi 
fy members by their ages. For instance, persons between 
the ages of 20 and 25 years make one class, those from 25 to 
30 another, and so on. We are told that each class, when 
compiete, will have 5000 members. The ‘Mutual Bene 
fit’ consists in this,—when one member dies in any class, 
cach of the survivors is to pay a dollar for the support of 
his family. Suppose you join a class at 20 years of age 
and Jive until you are 60 years old. What have you to 
pay out as a tax for deaths in your class for forty years ? 
Taking their estimate, that thirty members will die in 
each class every year, you are taxed $1 for each death, 
(it is generally a few cents more, to defray postage, etc.), 
which would amount in forty years to $1,200. But at this 
death rate it would take over 160 years for any one class 
to dic off, which is over three times longer than the average 
duration of human life. So that, in reality, if you pay $1 
for each member who dies, you will in forty years have 
paid, say three times $1,200, or $3,600. Suppose at the 
end of that time you die, what will your family get from 
the association ? The $3,600 represent 3,600 deaths out of 
5,000 members ; so that your family get for your outlay of 
$3,600 just $1,409, at the time of your death. Of course the 
association claims that the class is kept up to the full num. 
her by addition of new members, but this is not practi- 





cable. Weare well assured that an old organization of 
this sort of several years’ standing has only a few hundred 
members including all ages, and that for a year or more 
the admission of new members has not more than equal- 
ed the death rate. From all we can learn, then, we feel 
assured that these ‘‘ Benefit Associations ”’ are ill advis- 
ed, impracticable, and unsafe. ..We would suggest to per- 
sons visiting New York to avoid the various cheap jew- 
elry and plated ware venders in basement stores and on 
streets leading from the Railroad Stations and Steamboat 
Landings. Every few days we hear complaints of swin- 
dling at these places, principally of strangers who are 
spending a few days in the city. It is a safe rule never to 
buy a thing you do not want, no matter how cheap it may 
be. This holds doubly true with jewelry, plated ware, 
and the like. If one wishes to purchase articles of this 
kind, let him go to a regular dealer, and if he isa stranger 
in New York, let him step into our office and we will tell 
him where to find one; but let him keep out of all un- 
derground places of this kind....‘‘One Dollar” shops 
are multiplying; it is the old ‘‘anything on this board 
for a shilling ” expanded to a dollar. These shops differ 
in extent and style, but, take them asa class, there is 
no advantage in them, but the contrary. Persons may 
rest assured that merchants do not sell things for tess 
than their value. And we have yet to see the article 
worth more than $1.00 to be had at these places. Their 
main stock in trade is ** Fine Gilt Jewelry” and galvan 
ized trumpery called ** plated ware."’ We deprecate most 
earnestly the taste that sceks after and uses such stuff 

..The Fair of the St. Louis Agricultural and Mechani 
cal Association was a grand exhibition, and we regret to 
he obliged to use the name of St. Louis or of Missouri in 
an article on Humbugs: but the truth obliges us to pro 
test—and all right-thinking people in Missouri will sus 
tain us in it—against coupling so noble a fair with a base 
swindle. Every lottery, every drawing, every game of 
cliance of every kind, we hold to be a crime and a fraud 
against the public, and we cannot except the “ Grand 
Drawing of the Paschal House Association.’ Even if 
this drawing was held on the fair grounds, and even if 
the Mayor of St. Louis did so far forget his office as to 
preside at the drawing, we can not the less denounce it 
Many bought tickets, and but few drew prizes. Many 
fools lost their money, and a fewsharpers made a “ pile.” 
Notwithstanding the drawing was held on a place dedi 
cated to better things, and the presence of the Mayor 
of St. Louis gave promise that “‘ everything was serene,” 
somehow — nobody can tell how, and wouldn't if he 
could—the chief prizes happened to go to the members of 
the association aforesaid. Didn't the St. Louis people 
ever hear of the great ‘* Crosby Opera House Lottery ** 
We will give the Mayor credit for being ashamed of his 
share in the swindle, as he has published an article 
stating that the whole thing was unlawful and wrong 
and “warns all persons from entering into any 
similar enterprise whatever.’ That warning is very 
good of the Mayor. and if, as Sambo said. it had come 
“‘jnst previously before” instead of “ just previously 
after” the * drawing.”’ it might have had some effect. .. 
Wheat that produces 300 bushels to the acre! Let every 
body send at once tothe ‘* Southern Experimental Com- 
pany,’ and get—beantifully sold. Mr. S. E. Company— 
whoever you may be--you are very green. If you had 
put it at 50 or even 100 bushels, the thing might have 
caught afew, but you have spoilt the whole with your 
300 bushels. ‘It outrivals all acclimated novelties *' 
-—we should say so. Itis ‘* Rocky Mountain Mammoth 
Wheat,”’ of course 1t is, and wasn't the Pacific Railroad 
built by the 8. E. Company, all on purpose to bring in 
this Mammoth thing? ‘It is unlike wheat in every 
respect, except it makes a very good flour.” Why call it 
wheat at all? Why not say what the thing is? “ Entirely 
new kind of Grain **—confounded li- kely story. ‘* How 
to send money "’ is avery necessary direction. Few will 
be fools enough to heed it. ‘Southern Experimental 
Company,” try again. ..Farmers are liable to be swin 
died at their own doors, One of the latest dodges is for 
a couple of chaps with surveyors’ instruments to come 
along. pretending that they are surveying for a railroad 
the line of which will run directly through your farm. 
For a consideration of $50 or so, they can be induced to 
go a little to one side. Ifany such fellows come along, 
ask to see their authority. If they can’t show any, then 
show yours, and order them off of the premises. 





Aquarium,.—“ Effic.”—You will find a note 
on feeding gold-fish on page 418, last month. Any plants 
that grow in our ponds and deep streams, nearly or quite 
submerged, will doin an aquarium, The Water-Ranun- 
culus, Water-Milfoil, and Honey-wort are among those 
most used. These are now probably in their winter 
state, and must be sought for at the bottom. 


The Concord Grape in Missouri.— 
A. A. Blumer, Pike Co., Mo., writes that, in 1866, he 
planted 1800 vines of Concord, which fruited this year, 














and proved a failure. Mr. B. says that, ‘apparently, the 
Concord does not improve here in Pike Co., but proves 
as bad in the West as in the East, any assertions to the 
contrary notwithstanding.”” The Iona and Delaware do 
wel in his neighborhood, On the other hand, the Mis 
sissippi Valley Grape Growers’ Association have recently 
decided by a vote, which we think was unanimous, that 
the Concord is the best grape for Missouri. All this 
goes to show that the question of varieties is a local one, 
No one variety of fruit can be the best for every part 
of any State, especially for one so large as Missouri. 


Clinton Grape Blighting.—J. Wells 
has a row of Clintons on each side of a garden walk ; a 
drain from the cellar runs close by the roots of one row. 
The same grape in other parts of the garden does well. 
The trouble probably is the drain from the cellar, which 
keeps the soil around the roots unduly moist. 


Salsify and Parsnips.—‘ J. W.,”’ War- 
ren, Ill. These are left in the ground mainly as a matter 
of convenience, as it saves trouble in storing, and some 
think that they are improved by the action of frost. In 
our notes for the month, we always advise lifting and 
storing a sufficient quantity to last during the time the 
round remains frozen. There is no necessity for leaving 
them until spring. Either parsnips or salsify may be 
eaten, when large enough, in summer or fall. 


Twelve Thousand Dollars’ Worth 
of Engravings, at least, will be given in the Agré- 
culturist during 1869, To obtain neatly printed copies of 
all these, will cost only $1.50, or Jess to clubs, with all 
the reading matter thrown in. 

A Book to Make a Good Farmer. 
—* Juvenile,’ Athens, Tenn. A young man desirous of 
being a good farmer wishes to buy ** the best book for 
beginners.” The young man wants a practical book. 
He had better let theory alone until he has a good foun 
dation of agricultural practice and expericnce to guide 
him. This he will get ten times as fast in the garden as 
in the field, and so we think the very best book we can 
put into his hands is Peter Henderson’s ‘ Gardening for 
Profit."’ In this he will learn, 1st, the value of clean, deep, 
thorough tillage; 2d. the importance of manure ; 8d, that 
well-directed labor pays; 4th, the importance of good 
seed; 5th, the necessity of raising such crops as one has 
a quick market for. These lessons from the garden are 
the most important ones that a young farmer can learn and 
practice, and are just as applicable on a 1000-acre farm in 
Tllinois or Tennessee as in a Jersey market garden. 
See book list. Gardening for Profit is $1.50 by mail. 








Whe American Horticultural An- 
nual will be ready at the beginning of the year. It will 
contain valuable communications and reports by many of 
the eminent horticulturists of the country, and in intrin- 
sic value and beauty of illustration will, to say tne least, 
be equal to the volumes which have preceded it. Price, 
by mail, 50 cents, paper; %% cents, cloth. 





How to Plant Wickory Nuats.—‘T. 
J.’ We have not had much experience, but found last 
year that Hickory nuts sprouted well laid in sand under a 
flat stone, where they remained moist all winter. This 
year we are planting some upon a mass of forest leaves 
in a furrow, covering with leaves and soil 3 inches deep. 





Steaming Food for Cattle, etc.-- 
Herbert Mead, of Cross River, wishes information which 
we can hardly give without gratuitously advertising Mr. 
Prindle’s apparatus, which it is not our business to do. 
So far as we know, the steaming is not done under pres- 
sure, and the effects of steam upon fodder at high pres- 
sures has never, to our knowledge, been the subject of ex- 
periment, and is an important subject for investigation. 





A Christmas Show of Poultry.- 
We publish an advertisement of a National Show of 
Poultry to take place Christmas week in Philade]phia, 
under the auspices of the Philadelphia Poultry Club, 
which is composed of men whose names give a charac 
ter to the undertaking, and place it above suspicion. 


——_— 


The Potomac Fruit Growers’ As- 
sociation of Alexandria and Fairfax counties, Va., 
was organized on the 14th of September by the election 
of Hom. Charles H, Bramhall, of Fairfax Co., as President, 
with Mr. Robert A, Phillips, of Alexandria Co., as first 
Vice-President. This is the first association of the kind 
yet formed in that sectfon of the country, which has 
great capabilities for fruit raising, and we trust that sim- 
ilar societies will be formed in all parts of the country, 
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SPECIAL TO EDITORS 


OF OUR 


EXCHANGES. 


We return thanks to our Cotemporaries for their kind 
notices of this journal, and we are determined to spare 
no effort to make our paper MERIT ina still higher de- 
gree the continuance of these favors. By unceasing la- 
bor, and by an expense of nearly $3,000 upon each num- 
ber—in procuring material, reliable information, excel- 
lent engravings, etc., we hope to be worthy of at least as 
frequent attention as the creat mass of magazines, month- 
lies, etc., that are got up at less than a tenth or a fifth 
of the labor and expense of this journal. 


Terms for Clubbing with other Journals, 


In response to many inquiries, too numerous to be 
answered individually by mail, we reply, that the Agri- 
culturist is supplied to the Publishers of our Exchanges, 
at $1.00 a year, and mailed to individual names, when 
ordered for clubbing with these journals at a combined 
price for the two, or when it is given as a premium. A 
few papers made us considerable trouble last year by ad- 
vertising to supply the Agriculturist ALONE at $1 a year. 
Please publish no other than our own regular terms. 
Furnishing this paper at $1a year for clubbing is a di- 
rect loss to us, as our regular, full-paying subscribers are 
usually the first to avail themselves of such offers, and we 
thus get only $1, where we previously received $1.50; 
but we hope the loss will usually be made up by the new 
subscribers brought in by the advertising thus obtained. 


Books for Editors :—We publish about 
100 good books for the Farm, Garden, Household, etc., 
the best we can procure at any cost. As our exchange 
list runs well up towards 2,000, we cannot afford to send 
out copies of all our books indiscriminately. When any 
Editor sees in our lists or announcements any works that 
he would desire to examine and bring to the notice of his 
readers, for their benefit as well as ours we shall be 
pleased to hear from him. When books are given as 
premiums, a liberal discount will be made from the usual 
retail price. 0. J. & CO. 


[7 ~We shall be glad to have one of the following three 
items, or an equivalent, appear editorially, where it can 
be done conscientiously ; and in return for the favor, we will 
send, in addition to the regular exchange, one, or two, or 
more copies of the Agriculturist for 1869, to any address 
desired. We leave to our favoring friends to say what “will 


be right in this respect. 0. J. & Co. 


\ 


*” Worth 
readers that they will consult their own profit as well as 
pleasure, by providing themselves now with that most 
excellent, interesting and valuable journal, called the 
American Agriculturist—though not exclusively an agri- 
cultural journal.as it has been enlarged to embrace the Gar- 
den, and especially Household labors and carés,and the 
wants and interests of children and youth. It is as valu- 
able for the residents of Cities and Villages, as for country 
people. No other journal for the same money gives so 
large an amount of really useful, reliable, practical in- 
formation. The paper is literally full of good things, 
carefully prepared by intelligent, thoroughly practical 
men. The hundreds of beautiful engravings, given in 
each volume, are pleasing and interesting in a high degree, 
and are alone worth many times the subscription price, 
which is placed very low on account of the immense 
circulation that enables the publishers to give a great 
deal for a little money.—The Agriculturist is not a new 
enterprise, of uncertain value and promise, but is just 
entering upon its 28th annual volume, with a long estab- 
lished, useful character. We advise every one of our 


Attention.—We remind all our , 





readers to begin now with the new volume and try the 
paper fora year. It will pay and pay well. The cost is 
only $1.50 a year, or four copies for $5.00—which is “‘ less 
than the expense of an egg or two, or of a poor cigar per 
week.” The publishers are ORANGE Jupp & Co., 245 
Broadway, New York. When desired, a post-paid speci- 
men copy can doubtless be obtained by sending 10 or 15 
cents to the publishers. We have before us the last 
number and find it alone worth a whole year’s subscription 
price. —_ 


Ree meee weer esereeeeesee 


You Want It, 


Your Wife wants it, and your Children want it—a pretty 
extensive want! We refer to that magnificent journal, 
the American Agriculturist, which is just entering upon 
its 28th annual volume. As it is now taken and 
read by more than 150,000 families, we suppose most of 
our readers already have it; yet there may be some who 
do not know its value, and to such we would say, unhesi- 
tatingly, give it ayear’s trial, beginning now with the 
volume. It is full of good, reliable information, illustra- 
ted during each year with hundreds of beautiful, pleasing, 
and instructive engravings. Though its name indicates 
that it isan agricultural journal, and as such it was orig- 
inally started, it has been gradually enlarged, to embrace 
industrial pursuits generally, and especially household 
labors, and it is adapted to meet the wants not only of 
farmers and gardeners, and of merchants and mechanics, 
having their little plots of ground, but it is also of great 
utility to all classesin Cities and Villages. The depart- 
ment for Children and Youth is worth to every family far 
more than the subscription price, which is only $1.50 
a year, or four copies for $5. Let every one take our ad- 
vice and subscribe for a year. It will pay. Orange 
Judd & Co., 45 Broadway, New York City, are the pub- 
lishers. A post-paid specimen copy can doubtless be 
obtained on remitting 10 or 15 cents to the publishers. 


That “2 and 2 Make 4” 


is not more certain than is the fact that the mind makes 
the man—aye, and the woman too. Exceptions, the re- 
sults of chance circumstances, occur, but as a rule of al- 
most universal application, a man’s success in any calling 
depends upon the amount of mental strength, and infor- 
mation he possesses. Two farmers, or two mechanics, 
or two tradesmen, may have equally good health, equally 
strong bodies and Jimbs, and be equal as regards exter- 
nal circumstances, yet one will prosper, will work profit- 
ably, and secure a competence, while the other will fall 
behind, be always embarrassed, and his life prove meas- 
urably a failure; at most, he will only secure what an 
animal secures, viz., food, and protection against freez- 
ing to death in winter. This is about the result of all 
his life’s toil—What makes the difference between these 
twomen? The truth is, one knows more than the other, 
and has a mind trained to make better use of what he 
does know, or what he sees or learns. Can anybody tell 
why it is that the farmers of this country are not, on the 
whole, more prosperous? Their calling is infinitely less 
subject to the changes that attend all departments of 
trade. Asarule, the profits that may be derived from 
each $100 expended in manures and labor, applied to the 
soil, are proportionally much larger than those received 
from the same amount invested in trade or traffic. Why, 
then, do not farmers obtain this available profit? We be- 
lieve the truth is, they do not train their minds to the 
same degree as does the mechanic or manufacturer. The 
latter class are wide awake to the laws of trade. They 
gather from reading and other sources all the information 
they can about their business. They study and think, 
and discipline their minds to correct reasoning—to grasp 
the varions phases of any subject or business, and are 
thus better prepared to turn their labor and other efforts 
to profitable account. The cultivator, on the contrary, 
while he reads somewhat about politics and about gen- 
eral items of news, does not read other men’s thoughts 
and study the practice of other men engaged in the same 
pursuit. 

Let every man cultivating a rod of ground think over 
this matter. Let him try the effect for a year or two upon 
himself and family, of reading some good journal devoted 
to soil culture. Let him, for example, take and read the 
American Agriculturist,—a journal prepared by intelligent, 
thoroughly practical and reliable men, who devote their 
whole time and energy to procuring the best information 
that pertains to farm operations, crops, the best imple- 
ments, modes of culture, farm animals, etc., about the 
orchard, garden, and in-door and out-door work around 
the dwelling. The information given is illustrated with 
an immense number of instructive engravings, that please 
the eye and cultivate the taste, as well as instruct the 





mind. Such a journal can hardly fail to benefit the 
reader in his business many times its small cost, which 
is ‘‘ less than that of one poor cigar per week.” And now, 
by the way, is the time to subscribe, as a new annual 
volume (the 28th) is just commencing. The cost is but 
$1.50 a year, or four copies for $5, making it the cheapest 
paper inthe country—size, beauty, and real value con- 
sidered. It is published by Orange Judd & Co., 245 
Broadway, New York. A post-paid specimen copy can 
doubtless be obtained by remitting 10 or 15 cents to them. 








Gardening for the South; or, How to 
Grow Vegetables and Fruits. By the late Wm. N. White, 
of Athens, Ga., assisted by J. Van Buren and Dr. James 
Camak. ‘New York, Orange Judd & Co. Pp. 444. This 
work, which was long ago announced, is now ready. The 
death of Mr. White found a portion of the work in an in- 
complete state, but two of his horticultural friends, into 
whose hands he committed the task, kindly finished it, 
and it now appears to fill a long vacant place in our hor- 
ticultural literature. It is the only work we have, written 
with special reference to the wants of the Southern 
States. Not only does the climate of these States require 
peculiar modes of culture, but it allows many things to 
be grown that cannot be raised at the North except under 
glass. It must not be supposed, however, that the work 
is solely for the benefit of Southern gardeners ; the author 
has presented a treatise on gardening that will be found 
useful either North or South, and has discussed the 
operations of horticulture more extendedly than is the 
custom with writers on gardening. The division devoted 
to fruits is mainly by Mr. J. Van Buren, a well-known 
pomologist of Clarksville, Ga., and will be found to be 
not the least valuable portion of the work. The lists of 
varieties that upon trial have been found suited to the 
South, are of especial value to those who contemplate en- 
gaging in fruit culture in that section of the country. 
The work is abundantly illustrated and contains a por- 
trait of the author.—Price by mail $2.00. 





IT WILL PAY.—Half a dozen intelligent 
and thoroughly practical men are constantly engaged 
in hunting up information, examining and sifting 
all they can hear, read, and see, and the results of 
their labors are condensed into these pages in as read- 
able form as possible. The paper is as valuable for what 
it leaves out—as useless, or worthless, or worse—as for 
what it prints. Cananyonego through eéqht hundred 
columns of such matter, given in this journal each year, 
without getting some hint, or some train of thought that 
will, in the end, result in a profit of far more than the 
dollar, or dollar-and-a-half, it costs? The four hundred 
engravings will alone give much more pleasure and 
profit than the money would bring in any other way. 





Ten Million Dollars Saved !—Anyv- 
body who will examine the tens of thousands of letters, 
circulars, etc., which we have received concerning the 
operations of the humbug fraternity, will very readily 
endorse the estimate recently made that this journal alone 
has saved to the people of the country at least ten million 
dollars that would have gone into the pockets of swin- 
dlers, but for the exposures and cautions given in these 
pages, The truth is, more than half of the people of 
the entire country have been cheated by the swindling 
operators of one kind and another, though -few people are 
willing to let it be known that they have been in the 
trap. But since this journal has obtained an almost 
universal circulation, the swindlers have found their 
occupation gone, or nearly so. One of the leading oper- 
ators recently remarked, that ‘‘ they ought to have raised 
money enough to have bought out the Agriculturist, type 
and all, and shut itup.”—Mem. It is not for sale, and will 
not be until the Humbugs are made too poor to buy it. 





“The Hunter and Trapper.’’—In 
this little work, just published by Orange Judd & Co., 
and advertised on another page, Mr. Halsey Thrasher, an 
old hunter and trapper, relates his experience. When @ 
boy, like many others, he became fond of a gun and trap, 
and his first success, as he tells us, was in making a steel 
trap in the blacksmith’s shop where he had been placed 
to learn a trade. From his first exploits, of catching 
foxes, to the time when he became an expert trapper of 
the bear and hunter of the deer, very much, of course, was 
learned, and in his book this is all told in a manner that 
cannot fail to interest all who would care to hear an old 
hunter’s story. The best modes of hunting and trapping 
are given, with hints abont guns, rifles, and traps, and 
directions for tanning skins, ete. The work is illustra- 
ted. It is neatly bound in flexible covers, and will be 
sent by mail, post-paid, for $1. 





Save the Index Sheet, which is put 
loosely in this number, so that it can be bound or stitched 
at the beginning of the volume without cutting the thread, 
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Sell an Acre of Land, if necessary, and 
stock your house with $10 to $50 worth of good books. You 
and your sons, if you have them, and your workmen, will 
read these; they will be kept out of mischief, and they 
will be Jed to think more, will be happier and more con- 
tented at work; and their minds will be disciplined to 
think,more correctly. Such a collection of books will 
change the whole tone of the farm, and result in many 
profitable improvements, 

The N. WY. (City) Farmers’ Club.— 
Those who have thought us severe in our criticisms on 
this remarkable adjunet to the N. Y. Weekly Tribune are 
referred to the following extracts from the reports: 

“ James A. Whitney—Mr. Chairman: It is quite clear 
that this Club is a great power for good, when one of the 
members gives us a little of Moses, a little of Job, two 
Latin maxims, and some choice spread-eagle in one 
sentence, etc.” * * * * “~P, T. Quinn—Mr. Chair- 
man: What wouldan English farmer think of us were he 
to step into this Club and find us gravely discussing the 
propriety of cutting food for animals, and Gamaliel and 


‘all the doctors of the law thundering their anathemas 


against hay-cutters? He would think that we had 
as yet the farmer’s alphabet to learn..... Why, Mr. 
Chairman, must this Club be forever meddling with the 
first principles, and laboring to upset the axioms of our 
profession? We make onrselves a laughing-stock all 
over a great continent, by advancing theory in the face of 
old facts, solid facts, proven facts.”"—The report does not 
state that Mr. Q's conundrums were answered. 
NWyrolese Larch.—‘A. E. R.,” Fayette, 
Iowa. The 7'yrolese is a variety of the common European 
Larch. It is claimed that it possesses greater vigor of 
growth and durability in its timber than the ordinary 
form. Of this we have no proof, and it is quite singular 
that the Tyrolese Larch, if it be so much superior, is not 
used in the great plantations of England. The European 
Larch, whether Tyrolese or other, is a most valuable 
timber tree—probably the most valuable that can be 
planted. As to shelter, it must be remembered that 
although the Larch belongs to the Conéifere family, of 
which most of the members are evergreens, it is a de- 
ciduous tree, and, as a shelter in winter, being without 
leaves it would be greatly inferior to a true evergreen. 





Portable Fences or Wurdles. — 
JH. Haven, York Co., Pa., wishes to employ his Icisure 
this winter in making portable fencing, so that he can do 
away with the interior fences on his farm and pasture it 
to better advantage. We have published several plans, 
one of which may be found in each of the following 
numbers of the Agréculturist,—February, 1866, June and 
Aucust, 1867. Hurdlescan seldom be made strong enough 
to be a good defense against breachy animals. For these 
there is nothing like a good chain tether made fast to the 
hind leg. If any of our readers have convenient forms 
of portable fence unhampered by patents we would be 
glad to hear from them and publish some of the best. 





825 or $50 worth of books pertaining to the 
farm will give the boys new ideas, set them to thinking 
and observing, and thus enable them to make their heads 
help their hands. Any good book will, in the end, be of 
far more value to a youth than to have an extra acre of 
Jand, on coming to manhood. The thinking, reasoning, 
observing man, will certainly make more off from 49 
acres, than he would off from 50 acres without the men- 
tal ability which reading will give him. Far better to 
sell the acre of land than do without the books. The 
Publishers’ premium offers, on page 437, open a way to 
get books without expense. The farmers of every neigh 
borhood ought to put their heads together and raisea 
club of subscribers, receive the books, and hold them for 
general use by all. 

Labor Exchange.—We have reccived the 
semi-annual report of the Castle Garden Labor Exchange 
for July, 1868. It is of interest, as it shows where the 
great mass of cheap labor, that comes to us from Europe, 
finds its market? The most thrifty pagt of these emi 
grants form thtir plans before they leave home, and press 
on to the great West, where friends have generally pre- 
ceded them. Others come without any definite aim, 
except to benefit their temporal condition, with very 
little capital, and are compelled by their circumstances 
to accept the first opportunities for service that offer. To 
this class, which is much smaller than many supppose, 
the Labor Exchange is of incalculable benefit. It mects 
the poor emigrant on his landing with a ready market for 
the only commodity he has to sell. He is cheered and 
comforted at once with his brightening prospects in the 
new world. The statistics show 12,951 engagements in 
the six months; 15,516 applications for employment; and 
15,700 orders for labor. The excess of these orders over 
ergagements shows that there is little danger of too large 





emigration to this country. More than five-sixths of 
these engagements are in the States of New York and 
New Jersey. For further particulars, address Castle Gar- 
den Labor Exchange, New York City. 





Grinding Corn and Cobs.—‘D. P. 
P.,”? Williamsport, Pa. ‘‘ Can you tell me if this practice, 
which prevailed in New England twenty or thirty years 
azo, is economical ?’’"—The practice has been abandoned 
by wise farmers. In the cobs of sound, well-dried corn 
there is very little, if any, nutriment, certainly not enough 
to pay for grinding or cooking. In soft, half-ripened ears 
there is some nourishment, but they are not in condition 
for the mill. Then in grinding it was always noticeable, 
that the miller took his toll from that part of the heap 
where there was most corn and the least cob. Stock 
have the same kind of instinct as the miller, and it is best 
to gratifythem. The bulk that is wanted in feeding 
cattle is better supplied with good hay. 

Brewers’Grains—Value as Feed.— 
R. M. Bunker asks: ‘ Please tell if it is profitable to feed 
malt,as we get it from the brewery,to horses, cattle, swine 
and ponltry. Isitinjurions? What is its real value per 
bushel when corn is $1.50? How should it be fed out ?”°— 
Ans.—The article referred to is not malt, but properly 
called Brewers’ Grains, and is the barley after the sprouts 
have heen removed and the malt extracted. It is excel- 
lent feed, not injurious, unless absurdly misused. It 
contains, according to S. W. Johnson’s How Crops Grow, 
on an average about 76 per cent of water as obtained from 
the brewery, nearly 5 per cent albuminous matter, which 
is the measure of its nutritious quality, and over 1% per 
cent of oily matter, while sugar, starch, gum, mucilage, 
ete., rich with the oil, all going to supply animal heat and 
fat, make up over 11 per cent. Compared with corn, 
which contains about 14 percent of water only, it con- 
tains about half as much albuminous nutriment, one-fifth 
as much oil, and one-sixth as much starch. sugar, ete. It 
is generally worth as feed more than is asked for it. 

Milk Experiments.—Mr Frank J. Clarke, 
of Butte Co., instituted a course of experiments to guide 
him in managing his dairy. He is, we think, an accurate 
observer, and his results, which he sends us, tally very 
well with the views of those who have given tbe subject 
the most study. They are as follows: 1. The quality of 
the milk differs almost, if not quite, as much as the quan- 
tity given by different cows. 2. In buying get a sample 
of the cow's milk, if possible. 3. Acow gives richer milk 
when fat than when poor. 4. A cow gives poorer milk 
with the first calf than afterwards, other conditions being 
equal. 5. The older a cowis, the richer her milk. until 
her constitution begins to fail. 6. The longer the period 
which has elapsed since calving, the richer the milk. 7. 
The richness of the milk varies with the quality of the 
feed. 8. The richness of cream varies—that from the 
richest milk making the most butter. 9. A cow should 
be in first-rate condition when she calves; all the fat goes 
into the pail. 10. The strippings or last milk is five to 
nine times richer than the first milk drawn. 11. A cow 
must be in good health, to give rich, wholesome milk. 12. 
Milk should be skimmed when 48 hours old and sweet. 





Button Your Cattle’s Horns, -- It 
is an improvement to their looks, which is important 
whether you want to sell or keep them. [t checks the bad 
habit of hooking, and they should therefore be put upon 
young cattle. If the old ones have already formed this 
habit, it prevents mischief, and all the animals fed 1n the 
same yard eat more quietly and thrive better. 





Restraint for Breachy Cows.—Otis 
Ford, and a good many other farmers too, no doubt, keep 
their cattle from tearing down fences by bending a wirc 
as large as a pipe stem so as toclasp in the nostrils of 
the antmal, and then tying a piece of stout twine tn this 
nose-jewel, on one side. Pass it through holes bered in 
the tips of each horn and back tothe nose, where it is 
drawn moderately tight and tied. This plan presupposes 
that the animal has horns, and that they are of a shape 
adapted to the purpose. 


Stone vs. Tile Drains.—L. M. B.,” 
Scarsdale, N. Y. ‘‘I have stones convenient, and wish 
to know if they will bo as cheap, and serve as gooda 
purpose, as the common tile drain.” —We believe it is the 
unanimous testimony of those who have tried both, that 
tile drains are the cheaper, and better. The ditches have 
to be made much wider for the stone, which takes more 
labor, and unless there is a duct at the bottom the stones 
are soon clogged with mud and sediment, and the drain 
isspoiled. James S. Munroe, of Lexington, Mass., as re- 
ported by R. M. Copeland, drained a bog of thirty acres 
ten years ago, experimenting with stone and tile. Al- 
though the stones were near at hand and the tiles cost two 
cents 4 foot delivered upon the ground, he found that the 





stone drains cost about 15 per cent the most. <A part of 
the stone drains were without any duct at the bottom, 
and these filled so much in six years, that they had to be 
relaid. Those which had ducts choked more or less in 
five years, and the tiles were working satisfactorily after 
eight years. We do not know of an experienced land 
drainer, who does not prefer tiles. The stones are best 
used for the bottoms of walls and for filling up low places. 





Free Martins Again.—‘J. W. G.,” Low- 
ell, Mass., writes: ‘* Three of us neighbors, all old sub- 
scribers to your paper, have cows that brought twins; in 
each case one of the twins is a bull and the other a heifer. 
We want to raise them, but first want to knowif it is 
true that they are not good for breeding.”’—Heifers com- 
ing thus, seldom, or moro often than otherwise, do not 
breed. The name ‘free martin” has been given to them. 
They are often raised with a view of making beef of them 
at threo or four years old, and most delicious beef they 
become. Sometimes they are broken to the yoke and 
matched with a twin brother, made a steer. The bulls, 
if used for breeders, are said to be frequent getters of free 
martins. We suppose there is little doubt that twin 
animals are more apt to bear twins than are others. 
A free martin has, if barren, a peculiarly ox-like look. 





Potntoes on Sod Ground,.—“H. P. 
H.,” Vinton, Ohio. ‘I want to plant potatoes next 
spring in sod ground, where sheep have been fed for two 
or three winters. When is the best time to plow, and how 
wide should the ground be marked? Should it be one or 
both ways? How often should the ground be plowed, and 
how often should the potatoes be hoed ? How should they 
be cut. and how many pieces in the hill ?”"—A good clover 
sod is one of the best preparations for potatoes. Any 
tougher sod is good to make a crop, and to guard against 
rot. The objection to it is the difficulty in getting the 
sod mellow enough for easy working. If plowed in 
August or September, the sod rots well. If plowed in 
the spring, it should be done deep enough to admit of 
cross-plowing without disturbing the sod. Harrow very 
thoroughly. Mark ont the rows both ways thirty inches 
apart. Bush harrow just before the potatoes are up. to 
kill weeds. Start the cultivator or Share’s harrow a week 
or ten days later, going as near the potatoes as possible, 
and stirring all the surface soil. If the tops have a light 
covering of dirt it will not harm them. Cultivate them 
the second time the other way of the rows. Two or three 
eyes fo the hill are enough. Go through the potatoes a 
third time, to pull weeds. This often makes a difference 
of twenty-five per cent in the yield. If the ground is 
made smooth and mellow, the hoe will hardly be needed. 
. The advantage of hills over drills is that nearly all the 
weeds can be reached with the cultivator, and the ex- 
pense of hand hoeing be saved. If the land is very rough 
and full of sods, the hoe must be used. Unless planted 
very early, cut into pieces with one or two eyes. 





Tiles for Roofs.—‘C. 5S. T.,’’ Steuben- 
ville, O. ‘Is there any manufactory of tile for roofing 
in this country ?’—We think not. This style of roofing 
is superseded by better articles. Tile is very heavy, and 
requires much heavier timber than is now used in build- 
ings. Slate is quite as durable, much lighter, and we 
have inexhaustible quarries that need working, 





Muck Mining.— W. R. D.,” of Crawford 
Co,, O., says he took our advice and went to mining muek 
as if he had faith init, and “tin digging a little deeper 
than usual found a substance (of a grayish color when 
dry) from one to five feet deep, overlaid with pure muck 
or peat, three to cight feet thick.”"—Our correspondent’s 
experience is like that of multitudes of others. The bot- 
toms of the peat beds are usually deposits of exceedingly 
fine silicious or calcarcons sand, frequently filled with the 
remains of shells or minute animal organisms. They 
are seldom of any considerable value as fertilizers, except 
when calcareous deposits are found in large quantities, 
as is often the case, This layer, whichis impervious to 
water, consists often almost wholly of small shells, the 
larger of which are of the size of mustard seeds or wheat 
kernels. Such a deposit is called shell marl, and is usual- 
ly valuable as a manure on soils needing lime, and may 
pay for carting two or three miles. 





Onions.—“N. J.” Davenport, Iowa, asks if 
‘*we can get onions the first season from seed grown in 
California.”’—It is not probable that the place where the 
seed is raised will make any difference in getting onions, 
but if our correspondent expects such onions as are 
raised in California, he will be disappointed. We have 
known seed from New Mexico, where the onions are as 
fine as those of California, if not finer, to produce only 
common onions at the East. There seems to he some. 
thing in the soil or climate, or both, of these States 
particularly favorable to the production of onions. 
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Foul Water in Cisterns,—‘ A Reader” 
says that the cisterns for watering cattle in his vicinity 
have become foul, and wants to know a remedy. This is 
occasioned sometimes by the falling in of earth worms 
or rats from the top, which die and putrefy. The remedy 
for this would be the cementing of the top of the cistern 
£0 as to keep out the worms and vermin. Sometimes the 
cistern has no ventilation, and the Water is drawn bya 
pump. If the cistern were opened and an endless chain 
pump ora bucket with windlass were introduced todraw 
the water, the difficulty would be remedied. Even in 
wells the water is thought to be benefited by frequent 
agitation. Cisterns should be thoroughly cleaned once a 
year, and it is a safeguard against untimely cracking to 
make a wash of hydraulic lime and brush over the inside. 


Soft Water ‘Turning Hard,.—“ Sub- 
ecriber,”’ Still Pond, Ind. Locust trees growing near the 
well can have nothing to do with the change of the water 
from soft to hard. Some subterranean stream of hard 
water has probably found its way into your well, and it is 
not easy to suggest a remedy. 





Inspecting the Bottom of Wells.— 
“LL. P..” Bricksburg, N. J. All wells should be ex- 
amined at least once a year, and thoroughly cleaned if 
there is any indication of filth upon the bottom. This is 
best done in the morning or afternoon of a clear day, by 
holding a mirror over the top, and reflecting the sunlight 
into the water. If the water is clear, everything upon 
the bottom can be seen with great distinctness. 


Cement Pipe for Drains.—‘“J. M. 
J.’ Danbury, has four or five acres to drain, and wishes 
to know which are the best tiles, the red earthen, or the 
cement, and how long the former will last in the soil 
Cement tiles are used for carrying water, but not for drain- 
age. Common red drain-ties allow the water to pass into 
them at every joint, and are the best article for draining 
land yet discovered. If well made and sunk below frost, 
they are as indestructible as any other brick. Examined 
after fifty years’ use, they are apparently as good as ever. 








Increasing the Flow of Springs.— 
“0. C.,° Amenia, N. Y. “I have a spring not high 
enough to carry water into the second story of my house, 
and not copious enough to force the water bya ram, Is 
there any way to increase the flow of the water in the 
spring?"—If the ground in the neighborhood of the 
epring is wet enough to need drainage, put down tile, and 
make the outlet at the spring or near it. If the slope of 
the ground is sufficient to admit of laying the tile 4 or5 
feet deep, you will very likely get permanent water, and 
make it as copious as you desire by extending the drains. 
Water from tiles deeply laid is often as cold and as pure 
as that from a natural spring. Deep drainage some- 
times increases the flow of springs, even where the 
outlet of the drains is turned in another direction. Lay- 
ers of sand or coarse gravel are struck, which communi- 
cate directly with the spring, and the water flows through 
from tire drains to the natural outlet. 





Bones and Wood Ashes, —‘“S. J.,” 
Ontario. You can hardly do better than to crack up the 
bones somewhat, mix them under a shed with the ashes, 
using, we will say, three bushels of ashes to one of bones, 
moisten them slightly but thoroughly, cover them with 
three inches of soil lightly packed down, and leave them 
60 until epring, when the heap should all be shoveled to- 
gether, and all the bones that cannot be mashed, thrown 
out. We have never done this exactly, but have re- 
peatedly heard that it would work well. 





Dry or Greasy Bone-Dust. — Deck 
Bros., Litchfield Co., Ct., having put up a mill for grind- 
ing bones and plaster, wish to know which is best for 
the land, dry or greasy bone-dust. Dry bone-dust is usu- 
ally that which has been boiled to extract the oil; with 
the oil a large portion of glue or gelatine is also abstract- 
ed. In the soil the grease prevents decomposition of 
fresh bone for a while, and then hinders it for a still 
longer time. So the dust from boiled bones, or the dry 
bone-dust, acts more rapidly, while the other is worth 
more tothe soil, being more lasting in its effects and 
containing more ammonia-forming material. 





Harness Makers’ Clippings.—‘ R. 
M. C.,°* Del.—‘* Do harness makers’ clippings make valu- 
able manure, and if so, what is the best way of reducing 
them ¢*’—They are a good manure, as all animal matters 
are, but it is somewhat difficult toreduce them. They 
can be roasted and ground fine. Or, if the mill be want- 
and the slak- 
Wood ashes or 


ing. they can be mixed with caustic lime, 
ing and heat will help to reduce them. 
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potash will also act upon them, so that they will decay in 
acompost heap. They should be kept ina moist state 
for several weeks in contact with either Jime or ashes. 





Grinding Limestone.—‘ D. D. & Son,” 
Alleghany, Pa.—The grinding of limestone would not 
pay for manure under any conceivable circumstances. 
It is much more easily reduced by burning, and then 
slaking itin water. In this state it has an immediate cf. 
fect upon all soils well supplied with vegetable matter. 
A limestone soil is good for almost all farm and garden 
crops. For burning lime and applying it to the soil, see 
articles in Volume 26, 1867, pages 243, 285, 321, 322, 395. 

The Best Stock for Pastures.—“II. 
A. T.,°° Milton, Pa. If the object be to enrich the land, 
sheep are the most desirable stock. They leave all their 
droppings upon the field, and distribute it very uniformly 
as they graze. 





Bones and Ashes.—‘S. J.,” Bowman- 
ville.—These articles are very good used separately or to- 
gether. Coarsely broken bones are good placed in the 
holes or borders, where fruit trees and vines are planted, 
Ground, they make a good dressing for all farm crops, 
and are especially valuable for turnips and cabbages. 
Treated with sulphuric acid and water, they make super- 
phosphate of lime, which is an excellent concentrated 
fertilizer. (See back Volumes.) Ashes are a good top- 
dressing for almost all farm and garden crops, and are 
especially valuable for fruit trees. They may be used for 
reducing bones by adding lime, mixing the bones with 
lime and ashes ina barrel or larger vessel, and pouring 
on water. They should be kept constantly moist. Ina 
few weeks the bones will be soft,and may be mixed 
finely with the lime and ashes, 
not bring it in contact with the seed. 

Hiow to Kill Woodchucks.— ‘I. R. 
P..° Old Westbury.—Woodchucks are more casily trap- 
ped than most animals that infest our farms. They have 
not cunning enough to keep out of a steel trap properly 
set at the mouth ofa hole. They are easily shot, and the 
boys are in favor of this mode of despatching them. In 
a clayey soil they are easily drowned out, if water is 
near. Some explode gunpowder in the hole after stop- 
ping it up, which is said to make short work with them. 
Strychnine, adininistered on a sweet apple, or any thing 
that they will cat, is effectual. If this is used, care must 
be taken to put it where nothing else will eat it. 


A Volunteer Yiother,—G. Simon, of 
Bloom, O., has a Black Spanish pullet which had never 
laid, that took charge of an abandoned brood of tur 
keys. clucking and caring for them as if she had hatched 
them. Similar facts are occasionally reported, and it is 
said that the maternal instinct may be developed by 
plucking the feathers from the breast of a pullet, ora 
capon, and confining it a few days with young Chickens. 


Moles Again. — “It never rains but it 
pours,’ and we have still another device for keeping 
moles out of cultivated grounds. R. W. Flower, Jr., 
Eric, Pa., writes: *‘ When on a farm in Virginia before 
the war, a neighbor put up a small wooden windwheel, 
(similar to the enclosed sketch.) on a pole about 12 feet 
high, to scare off crows from a watermelon patch, just 
planted. It was soon noticed that the moles, (which had 
been unusually plenty) had all left the field. Generally 
in that scetion of the State, from two to four mole ridges 
could be seen running to each hill, before the above plan 
was adopted. Each wheel seemed to protect a piece of 
ground at least 200 yards in radius. The cause for the 
moles leaving so suddenly could not be surmised for 
some time. One day when on the field I suggested it 
might be the sound from the wheel, and upon putting my 
ear to the earth about 109 yards from the wheel, the sound 
could b@ distincly heard, the earth being such an excel- 
lent conductor of sound. The wheels are very simple 
and easily made, and almost every farm boy has one stuck 
on the smoke house or hennery, as a weather vane.” 


Fermentation of Apple Buice.—A 
subscriber asks if cider, fresh from the press, will fer- 
ment if immediately bottled and made perfectly air-tight. 
Ans. :—Apple juice, coming from the press, always has 
sufficient contact with the oxygen of the air to induce 
fermentation. Air, in fact, penetrates the fruit itself; 
if the pressing were to take place in a space from which 
oxygen were exciuded, fermentation wouid take place. 





What Missouri Wants.—Our corres- 
pondent “ W. B. J. expressed himself a little blindly, 
ve think, in what he wrote. ‘** We have: paid high prices 
for our sheep, and now we are worse off than if we did 
not have any, as we cannot get the wool carded, and can 
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not get any more for our fine wool than for our coarse 
wool.’ He means they are worse off than if they had no 
high-priced, fine-wool sheep, and that is probably true, 
His statement is taken up by ‘J, M.,”’ of St. Louis, who 
probably did not notice the preceding sentence—* We 
have some fine sheen, and want more.” He writes: 
“What we want in Missouri, to make wool-growing 
and sheep-raising profitable, is men who understand the 
business. Nowhere on the continent, in the same lati- 
tude, has nature furnished better adaptations for sheep 
husbandry. We have immense quantities of rich Jands, 
as yet untouched by the hand of the husbandman, in 
almost every county in the State, admirably adapted to 
this business. Good, unimproved land sells in almost any 
county at from $3 to $15 per acre. Of course, the rate 
per acre above this, for improved farms, is regulated 
mainly by the cost of the improvements. and somewhat 
by neighborhood, or other surroundings. Anywhere 
south of the Missouri river, (which embraces more than 
half the State.) by judicious management, sheep can be 
raised, with winter feeding for one to three months in 
each year—say an average of two months. I have, in- 
deed, seen (an exceptional case) a flock wintered, sev- 
enty miles north of the Missouri, without any feeding 
at all, and come out fat and hearty at shearing time, 
Wool is now quoted at from 28 to 53 cents per pound, and 
‘5 to 10 cents lower for dirty and burry.’ In the live- 
stock market, sheep are quoted at $1 to $1.50. for inferior, 
ranging all the way up to $5 to $5.50, for No. 1. mutton. 
Your readers can tell whether or not they can thrive at 
growing and raising mutton sheep at the prices I have 
quoted.’ [No doubt they can, if they avoid fancy-priced 
fine-wools, and raise long-wools, as ‘* W. B. J... would 
advise, and get more for both wool and mutton.—Ed.]} 


Florida Farming.—J. H. Donnelly, Fer- 
nandina, writes that on Jand where he raised 5 bushels 
of corn to the acre he put in about 2 acres of tomatoes 
and shipped them to New York, for which he got about 
$250 clear. Heused no manure. He planted 2 acres of cu- 
cumbers, manured the hills, and raised a good article, 
with the exception of their tendency to turn yellow at 
the vine end, which injured their sale in the New York 
market. The yicld was prolific with avery dry season. 
The seed was a long, green variety. Ife says there isa 
great prejudice against the use of manure; and adds; 
*“*My land is extremely dry in its nature. Would you 
recommend manure? If you do, what kind? There is 
plenty salt muck about here, and it adjoins my land. 
How should I prepare it to make a good fertilizer, and 
how long will it take to decompose ?**—This prejudice 
against manure is very common fn the South, and ac- 
counts for the Jarge territory known as “old fields,” and 
‘abandoned plantations’? in all the cotton-growing 
States. Wherever manure has been introduced, it is 
found to pay quite as well as elsewhere, Guano and sn- 
perphosphate, if good, pay well on the cotton crop, and 
much better in market gardening, where two or three 
crops can be grown each season from the same fields. 
The soil, from the description given, needs vegetable 
matter, and will be greatly benefited by turning in green 
crops, (corn, for instance, or good stable manure, if it 
can be had). Compost made of salt marsh muck will 
make an excellent fertilizer, and, by absorbing moisture 
from the atmosphere, will, in some measure, guard the 
soil against drought. It can be decomposed by lime or 
ashes, or by any animal manure. If exposed to the at- 
mosphere a few months, and forked over, and made fine, 
it would benefit the land without any addition. 








Express Charges too High. — We 
have numerous complaints from different parts of the 
country about Express Companies charging exorbitant 
prices, and some of our friends compare these charges 
with the postage by mail on seeds, etc., in packages of 
four pounds and under. Now it would be idle to expect 
the Express Companies to compete with the government 
in the carrying of such packages, as it would not pay. 
Sonrething may, however, be done, towards keeping ex- 
pressage within reasonable limits. In all cases, where 
practicable. parties sending should arrange with the Ex- 
press Agent the exact charge for the delivery of the pack- 
age to the party who is to receive it, or at the Express 
Office nearest its destination, and give notice of this 
agreement by mail. Then keep good natured with the 
oflicers and employees of the Companies. A long expe- 
rience proves to us that much more can be accomplished 
in this way than by scolding and fretting. If drivers are 
impertinent, appeal to headquarters, but don't get vexed, 
for in most places the Express Companies have the mo- 
nopoly, and of course an advantage. Remember that 
many people can be coaxed who cannot easily be driven. 


Milking Stock for the South, —C. 
Altmann, La., wants a good bull to breed with the native 
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cows. He says: ‘** Weall have cows, but of an inferior 
kind, and no thoroughbred bull could be found in this 
parish, * Point Coupee.’ Our object is to have cows 
which will give rich milk in good quantity; and I would 
request you to inform me what breed would cover these 
points best in our warm climate, and at what probable 
price a1 or 2-year-old thoroughbred bull might be bought 
in the Northand deliveredin New Orleans.”°-—The Devon 
stock has been tested in warm latitudes, and is said to 
do well. We should think the Ayrshire also would do 
well, and their reputation as milkers is rather better than 
that of the Devons. Procure a bull of a good strain of 
blood, and the grades will be likely to meet your wants. 


Popular Deciduous and Evers 
green Trees and Shrubs, for planting in Parks, 
Gardens, Cemeteries, ete. By F. R. Eliott. New York, 
Francis W. Woodward. This is a hand book of 125 
pages, in which are pointed out the leading characters, 
uses, ete. of those trees and shrubs most generally en- 
ployed in ornamental planting. So experienced a planter 
as Mr. Elliott could not fail to give much information 
which would be of service to the novice, who will find 
here just the practical points which most horticultural 
writers are apt toomit. As the work professes to be 
simply a guide in planting, it isnot necessary to criticise 
its botany or its illustrations, which are equally good or 
equally bad—we are not quite sure which. Price $1.50. 





Sod Fences and Ditches. — “G. W. 
M.” Sod fences and ditches turn cattie, but not sheep and 
goats well They will stand the weather several years 
with very little repairs, if well made. 





‘Pepper Tree.’?’—H. H. Howard, Lake 
Co., Miss. Your ** Pepper Tree” is Schinus molle, and 
belongs to the same family with the Sumachs. It is a 
native of Peru and other parts of South America, and is 
in common cultivation in warm countries. We hope to 
say more about it at another time. 


The Western Beauty Apple.—M:. S$. 
N. Bailey, Lima, O., has sent us specimens of this very 
large and fine apple. The tree is a very vigorous onc, 
and the leaves remarkably large, being sometimes six 
inches long and half as broad. This fruit ic supposed to 
have originated in Ohio. Warder gives it high praise, 
and places it among the best in quality. ‘* Flavor sub- 
acid, vinous, delicious, satisfying,” describes the fruit as 
we found it. The season, September to Christmas, but 
it may be kept until March. 


EInjuring a Vineyard.—J. R. Hoessli, 
Onondaga Co., N. Y., asks if the State has the right to 
raise the water in a lake to the injury of the drainage 
of his vineyard. This is a question in law, which docs 
not fall within our province. 

Apple Melon.—“C. 8.,” Wilmington, Del. 
The melon you described is the Apple-seeded Water- 
melon. Thorburn and Bliss & Son, of this city have seeds, 

A Girdled Elm.—“ Disconsolably Um- 
brageous,”’ Potsdam, N. Y., has a fine Elm which has 
been, by mistake, girdled with an axe, and he asks how to 
gave it. If the tree is a large one, we fear itis a hard 
case; still we should try, by bridging over the injury by 
means of pieces of elm, with the bark on, fitting them 
carefully, so that the new wood of the pieces and that of 
the tree will meet as nearly as possible. The parts where 
they join should be freshly cut, and the whole covered 
with a mixture of clay and cow dung, bound on with old 
cloths. The top should he cut back severely, to diminish 
the evaporating surface. 





Cranberry Queries.—M. K. B.,”’ Nor- 
folk, Mass. Spring is the best time to plant Cranberries, 
Eastwood's is the only work we have on the subject. 


Whe Trotting-Hiorse of America. 
—This is the title of a very neat 12mo. volume, by Hiram 
Woodruff; edited by Mr. C. J. Foster; published by J. 
B. Ford & Co., New York. Hiram Woodruff was by far 
the most successful, widely known, and respected profes- 
sional trainer of trotting-horses in this country. His 
familiarity with the most famous horses was life-long 
almost, and being possessed of a clear, quick, shrewd 
mind, and an uncommon degree of common sense, with 
aremarkable memory, his influence among horsemen 
was very great, and the present high character of the 
trotting horses of this country is in no small degree due 
tohim. This book was written chiefly from ‘‘ Hiram’s” 
dictation. It was published in chapters in Wilkes’ Spirit 
of the Times, and new, as soon after the death of the 











famous trainer as possible, it is given to the public, and 
will be found of great interest to all who love a good 
horse. The first eleven chapters, together with others 
scattered through the book, are chiefly instructive on 
handling, feeding, training, ete. Others are reminiscen- 
ces of the trotting turf, told ina very pleasant way. It 
contains 412 pages, with a portrait of the author, and will 
no doubt meet, and worthily, with a very extensive sale. 


Postage 12 Cents a Wear in Ad- 


| wance.—The postage on the American Agricullurist 


anywhere in the United States and Territories, paid in 
advance, is 3 cents a quarter, 12 cents a year, Ifnot paid 
in advance, twice these rates may be eharged. 


Flower Seeds.—Some time ago we pub- 
lished a communication on flower culture, from Miss O. 
M. Luke, Ohio, which brought hera large correspondence, 
She wishes us to say that ill health prevents a reply to 
her letters, and that the flowers about which inquiry has 
been made were from sceds and bulbs obtained from J. 
M. Vick, the well-known seedsman, Rochester, N. Y. 

Profitable Use of Land.—‘ II. A. N.” 
wishes to know how he can use five acres of good land to 
the best advantage. He is one hour by rail from the city. 
This depends so much upon the man and his circum- 
stances, that we can give no very definite advice. If he 
lives upon the five acres, the best thing to be done is to 
make it tributary to the supply of the family and the do- 
mestic animals kept,—onc or two horses, two cows, poul- 
try, pigs, etc. Tho horses and cows are best kept by 
soiling, about which much has been said in our past vol- 
umes, <A half acre will be needed fora vegetable gar- 
den and small fruits, and another half for larger fruits. 





Work on the Horse. —‘“J. L. W.,” 
Providence, R. I., inquires for & work on the Horse,— 
one that treats the subject in a plain, practical way, and 
that is reliable as far as any book is in its statements, 
Herbert's Hints to Horsekeepers will probably meet the 
wants of our correspondent as well as any book in the 
market. Price $1.75. The same if sent by mail. 





Mien and Fruaits.—In that most charm- 
ing and now almost forgotten ‘ Fable for the Critics"’ 
of Lowell, he takes off the literary men of his time. 
He describes Hawthorne as being made of particular- 
ly fine clay, and as 6ld Dame Nature was at the 
task of mixing she sang, and somehow the music pot 
mixed with the clay which resulted in Hawthorne. In 
looking over the fruits produced by our pomologists, we 
have thought sometimes that their qualities and peculiar- 
ities became in a similar way blended in their productions, 
To illustrate from strawberries. Who could have pro- 
duced such a plump, juicy, productive berry, with a good 
bit of spice in it, but just McAvoy himself? ‘* Downer's 
Prolific *’ and his later ** Charles Downing,” in their un- 
pretending, sterling, and reliable qualities typify our old 
friend Downer of Kentucky: and the latest candidate, 
‘* President Wilder,” considering its origin, could it be 
any other than the rich, polished, perfect fruit that it is ? 
Of course there is nothing in it—a fancy—nothing more. 

An Egg or Two, ora Poor Cigar, 
each Week, costs more than the subscription price 
of this journal, with all of its fine engravings, its calen- 
dar of hints, its many items of information given in 
the ‘* Basket’? columns, and in its farm, garden, house- 
hold, and children’s departments ! 





The ** Leaven Manure ’? Humbug. 
—One Palmer, of Dutchess Co., N. Y., issues a very 
shrewd circular, well calculated to deceive even pretty 
well read farmers. He claims to have a secret, anda 
eecret leaven for making manure, and we believe also a 
secret manure. He sells, or wants to sell, ‘* Rights” for 
$25, and to all who take them he proposes to furnish a 
book of 200 pages, which is to be published ‘as soon as 
circumstances permit,’ which will tell where and how 
he obtained the leaven, and many other things. Besides, 
areccipt book of 24 pages is furnished, and the dupe will 
be told also how to make guano “‘powerful yet harmless,” 
how tg make poudrette, bone-dust, chloride of lime, 
asubstitute for plaster, etc., etc. Finally, Mr. Pakner 
wishes to engage those who give him $25, to help him in 
his real estate and stock brokerage speculations. This 
man is no fool, though if we did not know to the con- 
trary, we should say he were next to one, to expect a sin- 
ele sane man to pay him $25 for the right to allow him 
(Palmer) to furnish him a book by and by. We have little 
doubt many a dupe will be found, and some, perhaps, will 
think that their $25 is well spent. Palmer has probably 
been reading that little pamphlet now issued by the pub- 
lishers of the American Agriculturist, called ** Bommer's 
Method,” which probably covers almost exactly the 











same ground. The circular about the Leaven is so 
full of chemical and other blunders, that they appear to 
us to be willful misstatements. It is eudorsed by a dozen 
or more certificates of people whom we do not know, but 
who may be very honest, good farmers; and the same 
may be obtained by any deceiver, if the trial samples of 
the manure he were to furnish were really good. Let 
secret things alone, asa rule; where there is real merit, 
there is no need of secrecy to make a thing go, ‘“Bom- 
mer’s Method” costs 25 cts., and is well worth it, though 
we do not endorse it at all, and we do aim to give our 
readers sounder views onthe same subjects every year. 
——- — +—_—_———t @ a > 

More Labor Wanted on the Farm. 


on ed 

A thriving farmer to whom we put the ques- 
tion, What item of expenditure pays best in your 
operations? answered “Labor.” He had then 
in the field six men and kept them constantly 
at work for nine months in the year. THe had 
but sixty acres of land, yet the gross products 
were about fifteen thousand dollars a year, A 
single item in this year’s crop was 6,000 bushels 
of seed potatoes, His rough farm was rapidly 
rounding into form under his plastic touch. 
Old stone walls had been removed, and the 
small fields opened into large ones. Rocks had 
been blasted and sunk, and the rough places 
made smooth, The wet places had been made 
dry by deep drains. He subsoiled, and guarded 
every crop against drought. He kept at work 
upon improvements, and made the crops pay 
for them. Ife said he regretted nothing so 
much as that he had not employed more help. 
This clear-headed farmer is unquestionably 
right. Nothing pays so wellas labor, even at the 
present high prices. Almost all farm products 
have advanced more than labor in the last eight 
years. And if this were not so, we think in the 
single item of improved implements the farmer 
has an advantage that more than balances the 
increased price of Jabor, He can make hay 
cheaper with these tools to-day than he could 
ten years ago without them, though he pays a 
third more for labor, Yet many of our farmers 





r doubt this, and continue to apply the labor of 


one man toa hundred acres, and call it economy. 
We have no doubt it is the most expensive 
mode of applying labor. Almost every thing 
can be made cheaper on a large scale than on a 
small one.’ The publisher makes very little ona 
thousand copies of a work; on « hundred 
thousand he would make a small fortune, It 
will not pay to build a factory and use power 
looms to make cloth for the use of one family ; 
10 clothe the people of a State it is a very good 
business, Most farms have every requisite but 
labor to grow four or five times their present 
amount of crops. They have land enough, and 
often all the materials for making manure, 
They Jack the men to haul the sea-weed, the 
muck, or the marl, to burn the Jime, and to 
handle the compost. For lack of labor tnree- 
fourths of their capital lies idle, or pays them 
barely two per cent per annum. One great ad- 
vantage of plenty of labor upon the farm is the 
ability to do every thing at the fitting time. 
Nearly half the expense of handling muck is 
saved if it is dug out in a time of drought. 
Three-fourths of the labor of tillage is saved if 
the men are put into the field ag soon as the 
weeds are in sight. Every crop is followed up 
With timely care, and is raised at the least cost. 
There are improvements that almost every farm- 
er has upon his mind that never get done for 
the want of labor, He knows that underdrain- 
ing is paid for by the extra crops of two good 
years, leaving the land more than doubled in 
value fora lifetime, He never finds time to do 
it. He knows that manures pay well, yet he 
never makes half the amount he could use to 
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advantage. We need to do businesson a larger 
scale to make farming pay better. We must 
have faith in our calling, and invest capital as 
liberally as the merchant or manufacturer does 
in his. There is much Jess risk in our business. 
We can afford to Inake our ventures larger. 
As a matter of fact the farmers who make the 
most money in this country are those who em- 
ploy the most help, and most wisely direct it. 
In England they will often spend more capital 
and Jabor in manuring and working an acre 
of Jand, than we do in its purchase with 
the expense of manuring and working added. 
At this season, when we sum up results and 
forecast the future, let us plan to use more labor, 
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Silk Culture in California. 
BY THOMAS A. GAREY. 
ae 

[Since the following communication came to 
hand, we have received from Mr. Prevost a 
neat and useful hand-book on Silk Culture, and 
from Mr. Garey, through the politeness of Mr, 
T. B. Austin, several hundred cocoons of re- 
markably large size and fine appearance. The 
fact that perfectly healthy eggs can be raised in 
California is of importance to every one who 
uses silk, as the disease that prevails among the 
silk-worms of Europe has already produced 
great distress in the silk-growing regions.—Zd. ] 

The cultivation of the Mulberry and feeding 
of silk-worms was commenced in this State 
by Mr. Louis Prevost, of San Jose. Being well 
acquainted with the requirements in soil and 
climate for the successful culture of silk, he be- 
came satisfied that this climate was peculiarly 
adapted to the business. After a few years 
spent in observation, he was induced to try the 
experiment of importing silk-worm eggs, hay- 
ing already planted Mulberry trees preparatory 
to the enterprise. After a number of unsuccess- 
ful and discouraging attempts to import eggs, 
he at last succeeded in obtaining some in good 
order from China, and from these date the first 
silk-worms of California. It has required 
years of Jabor, and the expenditure of thous- 
ands of dollars by this indomitable spirit, to 
establish this business on a respectable basis. 

An old and deep-rooted prejudice, growing 
mainly out of the “Morus multicaulis” ex- 
citement, had to be uprooted. State and coun- 
ty fairs regarded the enterprise with a sus- 
picious eye, and paid but little or no attention 
to his exhibitions of cocoons, while at the same 
time they awarded premiums to many things 
ot no practical importance whatever. 

But faith and perseverance at last prevailed, 
and the present exhibition of silk cocoons from 
all parts of the State, at the Mechanics’ Fair in 
San Francisco, attracts an attention from visit- 
ors truly wonderful. Old and established preju- 
dices are disappearing, and the people begin 
to see and understand that the failure of this 
business in the Atlantic States was entirely at- 
tributable to climatic influences. 

We have a soil unsurpassed for the produc- 
tion of the several varieties of the Mulberry re- 
quired for the successful feeding of the silk- 
worm. We haveaclimate unequaled for its even- 
ness of temperature, with an entire absence of 
explosive electricity and showers of rain during 
the feeding months. As the result, our worms 
are perfectly healthy, cach worm making a 
cocoon, with no percentage of loss from any 
cause whatever. 

Mr. L. Prevost, the pioneer, has from time to 
time sent eggs to different parts of the silk- 
producing districts of Europe, from which con- 
tinuous good reports have been received. And 
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in consequence of the disease among silk- 
worms in those countries, they are compelled 
to import all their seed or eggs. The California 
eges have established a reputation far exceed- 
ing the most sanguine expectations of Mr. Pre- 
vost. The consequence is, he now has standing 
orders for all the California eggs produced. 
As the production of silk is an exceedingly 
profitable business, and the production of eggs 
yastly more so, the people of this State are be- 
ginning to engage in this business with a thor- 
oughness characteristic of California, and in a 
few years we will be able to supply the Old 
World with eggs of a better and healthier qual- 
ity than can be obtained elsewhere. Now fora 
few items and figures in relation to the profits of 
the business, which have been demonstrated by 
practical tests by myself and many others. Ac- 
cording to our simplified silk culture, one 
hand, man or woman, ora boy or girl 8to 10 
years old, can feed and attend, from the hatch- 
ing of the eggs to the cocoon and laying of 
eggs, 100,000 worms. The cocoons produced 
will weigh about 333 lbs., worth, at lowest rates, 
$1.50 per ]b., amounting in round numbers to 
about $500. The time occupied stx weeks. 

But by producing eggs, we find a much bet- 
ter return. For instance, we select one-half the 
crop, (for we select the very best only for eggs,) 
500,000. It requires 100 pairs of cocoons that 
weigh a pound to produce an ounce of eggs. 
Consequently, we have 250 ounces, worth at 
present from $8 to $16 per oz., but putting 
them at the lowest probable wholesale rate, say 
$4, they amount to $1000. Add to this $150, 
the value of the cocoons from which the moth 
has emerged, and $250, the value of one-half the 
crop unfit for the production of eggs, and we 
have in the sum total the handsome sum of 
$1350, the result of the labor derived from one 
hand, six weeks. This may appear at first 
glance chimerical, but when we take into con- 
sideration the pressing demand for eggs for ex- 
port to countries where they must have them, 
and that California is about the only place 
where they can be obtained, it can be seen at 
once that this is no fancy sketch. It is practi- 
cable to feed a limited quantity of worms upon 
Mulberry plants, the first year from cutting, so 
rapid is the growth of the tree in this soil and 
climate. Here we have an industry within the 
reach of our small farmers, which can be prose- 
cuted without any detriment to the ordinary 
course of farming. 

We fear no competition, for our market for 
silk isthe whole world. And if all the farmers 
of California could enter into this business with- 
in one year, it is my opinion it would not lower 
the price of raw silk one cent per pound. 

With a general dissemination of the knowl- 
edge of the advantages of this as a silk-growing 
country, it is evident that in a very few years 
the State of California will rank with any of 
the silk-growing countries of the world. 
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RIvER AND PonD MupD For ToP-DREssInc.— 
We recently visited a luxuriant pasture in the 
Valley of the Bronx, and supposed from the 
appearance of the grass it had been recently 
laid down, or dressed with stable manure. On 
inquiry we found it had been well covered with 
pond mud from the adjacent river two summers 
before. The owner informed us that it was once 
a poor pasture with plenty of wild carrots and 
other weeds, and little grass. The summer was 
dry, and he drew off his mill pond, and carted 
out the deposits of mud, and spread them. The 
land had not been plowed or seeded. He 











thought it would cut over two tons of hay to 
the acre, if he did not prefer grazing it. The 
mud was not seasoned, but was drawn directly 
from the river bed and spread upon the land, 
Pond mud seems to act more immediately upon 
the grass than muck or peat. It is frequently 
made up of the wash of cultivated fields, and of 
decayed leayes. There are nooks and eddies 
along almost every stream where this article 
collects. Pond mud is an excellent top- 
dressing for grass lands and should be saved. 





Measurement of Farm Land. 
aaa 

It is seldom necessary for a farmer’s measure- 
ments of his Jand to be perfectly exact. He 
generally can pace it near enough for his com- 
mon uses, that is, near enough for estimating 
the amount of seed, manure, etc., he needs per 
acre, the length of fence he needs to provide 
for, ete. It is, however, very much more satis- 
factory, and usually more profitable, to measure 
and know much more nearly the size of the 
pieces of land cultivated. The measuring rod 
and tape are nearly as important to the careful 
farmer as the scales and half-bushel measure. 
It takes two men, ora man anda boy at Jeast, 
to carry a chain or tape line, and a farmer is 
often loth to take off his hands from important 
work, while he is very willing to spend time in 
walking over his fields measuring and planning 
for improvements, and for future crops, or 
estimating the yield of crops already garnered. 

William Hull, of Hill-top, Pa., saves himself 
trouble by the little contrivance which we fig- 
ure, and of which he writes as follows: 

“Take two strips of board, three quarters of an 
inch thick, an inch wide, 
and 54 fect Jong, fasten the 
tops together with a serew, 
or with shingle nails, spread 
the bottoms exactly 5} feet 
apart, and nail a strip across 
about 2 feet from the top, 
and you havea pair of rough 
compasses or dividers. Point the bottoms, and it 
is ready for use. Put your hand on top, and turn 
it as you walk along ; three spaces will make a 
rod. I find it saves a great deal of guess-work.” 

It must be borne in mind that this instrument 
will give but very little more accurate results 
than pacing unless it be moved in a direct line. It 
is hard even to walk ina straight line unless one 
has practice, and still harder would it be to car- 
rysuch a measuring implement. Two points 
must always be taken, one near and one distant, 
and the near one be made to cover or half cover 
the distant one all the time. Thusa line will be 
very nearly straight. This affair, and the difficul- 
ties attendant upon its use, suggests another im- 
plement on thesame principle, which the writer 
intends soon to make, thus: Take three sticks 
exactly 54 feet long, bore a gimlet hole in the 
exact middle of each, and fasten them together 
with a long screw or bolt which shall pass 
through the ends of two similar sticks, (they 
should be j-inch pine, 2 inches wide.) The 
three which are fastened together at their cen- 
tres should now have their extremities placed 
equally distant. They will be exactly 2% feet 
apart, and should be fastened so by means of 
strips of lath, nailed on six or eight inches from 
the ends. These are then to be sharpened to 
marked points just 22 feet apart, and when 
done, we have a wheel which will measure 
one rod at each revolution, and may be pushed 
before one walking, using the two outside 
pieces as handles of a wheelbarrow are used. 
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The Wild Goose. 
————- 

We have the pleasure of presenting in illus- 
tration of this article an unusually fine repre- 
sentation of the Wild Goose, which is the most 
widely disseminated and best known, perhaps, 
of our Jarge water 
fowls. It isa bird 
of striking beauty, 
both on account of 
its brilliancy of 
plumage and _ its 
grace upon the wa- 
ter. On land it is, 
like the common 
goose, dignifiedly 
awkward; but this 
awkwardness never 
degenerates into 
that blundering un- 
gainliness which 
makes the domestic 
species a by-word. 
The common goose 
is no fool, but only 
a blunderer. The 
wild goose is not 
only intelligent be- 
yond what we 
should expect, but 
apparently — philo- 
sophical; this is 
shown in many 
ways. Almost every one is familiar with the order 
in which a flock arrange themselves for a long 
flight. The most powerful gander is the leader, 
and cleaves the air, while the others follow in 
his wake, usually in two files like a b, one leg 
being frequefitly Jonger than the other; and 
frequently, also, the whole flock, if it be a small 
one, arrange themselves in a single file. When 
a change of level, fright, weariness, or any cause, 
effects an irregular- 
ity in their flight, ut- 
tering a few warn- 
ings and answer- 
ing “honks,” they 
rearrange them- 
selves and dress 
their ranks, like a 
platoon of soldiers 
by the elbow touch. 
It is thus that the 
wild geese make 
their semi-annual 
migrations to and 
from the nerthern 
portions of the Con- 
tinent, where they 
spend the summer 
and breed, and the 
swamps and la- 
goons of the South- 
ern States, where 
they winter. These 
migrations are 
made earlier or 
later each year, 
according to the 
prevailing temperature of the season. The 
flight of wild geese northward, in consider- 
able numbers, is regarded by the weather- 
wise ones as an infallible harbinger of settled 
warm or warmer weather; and their southward 
flight is soon followed by wintry weather. 
Sometimes they are caught in the spring mak- 
ing a mistake, and by some means they become 
aware of it hours before a cold storm, and re- 








treat. When they areseen flying South in good 
order in the spring, look out for acold snap. The 
wild geese which follow up the Atlantic coast 
in the spring and return by the same route are 
rather shyer than those of the Interior. They 
are, besides, rarely so fine and fat in the autumn. 





Their flavor is different, also, from the peculiar 


kinds of food they get. A Western wild gos- 
ling is one of the most delicious game birds im- 
aginable. It is esteemed by amateurs superior 
to the Canvas-back duck, and it is, of course, 
much larger. The markings are exceedingly 


uniform, and the ganders are distinguishable 
from the geese only by a little greater brilliancy 
of plumage. The head, neck, bill, legs, and 
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MUSK DUCK.—({Cairina moschata.)—See next page. 

feet, of the wild goose are black; a triangular 
patch of pure white extends from under the 
throat and upon the cheeks, ending in a point 
on a line with and back of the eye on each side; 
a few white feathers, more or less, may be seen 
under the eye. The under parts of the body 
are light gray, with a tinge of purple, (especially 
on the breast,) passing into white towards the 
tail, and under the wings; upper parts of the 














body smoky brown, the edges of the feathers 
being lighter, shading off rather abruptly from 
the back, and growing grayish towards the 
belly; tail feathers black ; flight feathers dark, 
blackish-brown. Length of the bird about 85 
inches. Total length to end of tail 43 inches; 
widest extent of 
wings 65 inches. 
The naturalist Wil- 
son says, and most 
writers follow him, 
that “the flight of 
the wild goose is 
heavy and _jabo- 
rious.” We think, 
on the contrary, it 
is easy and rapid. 
If a flock passes 
over very near an 
observer, he will be 
convinced of the 
great speed at 
which they fly. 
Seen at a distance, 
we judge of their 
rapidity and ease.of 
flight by the time it 
takes them to pass 
their own length, 
and forget that a 
wherry will go its 
length a dozen 
times, perhaps, 
while a great ship moves its own, and yet the 
ship may go twelve times as fast as the row- 
boat. The power of the wild goose may be 
judged by the ease with which it will lift its 
ponderous body, weighing 8 to 12 pounds, and 
often more, from either the earth or the waco-- 

The nest of this goose is usually somewhat 
concealed, or protected from the winds, and 
from sight, by rushes or other plants. It is built 
up. several inches 
high, of leaves, 
grass, rushes, etc. ; 
it is large and flat, 
and located near 
the water. They 
are, occasionally 
found within the 
limits of the United 
States, but this is 
probably rather ac- 
cidental than nat- 
ural. The perfect 
domestication - of 
the wild goose has, 
we believe, never 
been accomplished, 
certainly not in this 
country. The ‘in- 
stinct to migrate 
is so strong that 
though perfectly 
tame, and having 
been for months 
quiet, orderly ten- 
ants of the poultry 
yard, they either 
take flight of themselves, or will join a flock of 
wild geese that are flying over. These are often 
called down by the tame ones, and captured 
orshot. It is necessary to “pinion” the lat- 
ter; that is, to remove the end of one wing 
at the last joint. Being therefore unable to fly, 
they become quiet and domestic, but their young 
require the same treatment from generation to 
generation. Audubon says that in the wild 
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state they rarely lay more than 6 or 7 eggs, 
while domesticated ones lay 10 or 11. Like 
other geese they breed in pairs, and a lone gan- 
der will often, perhaps always, mate with a 
tame goose, if one be presented. The progeny 
of this cross is a hybrid, or “mule,” and unfer- 
tile. It is, however, a magnificent bird, some- 
what resembling its sire in plumage, but the 
colors are duller and vary considerably. These 
hybrids are larger than either parent, very 
fine eating, and under the name of “ mongrel 
geese” bring a great price in the market. 
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The Musk Duck. 
a 

The Musk or Muscovy Duck, (Catrina moseha- 
ia) is a native of South America, but a frequent 
denizen of our poultry yards. The most. notice- 
able peculiarity of the species is the great differ- 
ence in size between the sexes. 
weigh from four to five and a half pounds, and 
the drakes just about twice as much. The 
ducks closely resemble common ducks of the 
same colors, differing chiefly in the greater 
length of the body, and in a smaller amount of 
carunculated flesh upon the head, and at the 
base of the bill. In the drakes this bloody-red, 
irrecular mass of flesh extends from the Dill 
over the eyes, and covers the cheeks more or 
less. They are of various colors, from a blue- 
black, with rainbow iridescence, passing through 
all shades of bluish-slate color, and all degrees of 
piedness, to pure white. Yellowish-brown and 
white ducks also occur. Those breeding pure 
white are most highly prized as a matter of fancy. 
They are fair layers. The eggs are of a grayish- 
white color and not larger than those of common 
ducks. The duck sits about five weeks, and 
the voung are hardy if not hatched until settled 
warm weather. The name “Musk” is derived 
from the scent of the oil secreted ina gland upon 
the rump of the drake. The appellation 
“Muscovy,” as if they came from Russia, is a 
corruption. The drakes associate readily with 
common ducks, and the hydrid produced is a 
large, fine bird, superior for the table, and 
~asily fattened, but incapable of breeding. 

The engravings of these ducks, and also of 
the wild geese on the preceding page, are por- 
traits by Herrick of specimens in the possession 
of Mr. Stark, of Manchester, New Hampshire. 
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Walks and Talks on the Farm—No. 60. 
wee 

The knolls on my farm are full of stones, and I 
have determined to get them out. They were put 
there on purpose to be got out. Darwin ridicules 
such an idea. (Animals and Plants under Domes- 
tication. Vol. II, p.515.) But then Darwin never 
cleared up Jand, probably never dug many un- 
derdrains, and does not know what glorious fun 
itis to get out stones. I pity the farmer who 
does not feel and know that the earth was made 
for man, and that when his plow strikes a stone 
it is evidence that that stone was put there to 
be got out. It was not put there to knock a 
guard off the reaper, or break a plow point, or 
batter the harrow teeth, or smash a cultivator ; 
it was put there to be got out. Let this idea 
once enter a man’s mind and grow there, let it 
be strengthened by his own growth, and by his 
experience and observation, and it will be of no 
use to tel] such a man that “that stone can’t be 
got out.” He knows better. He knows it was 
put there on purpose to be got ont, and he can 
doit. For forty years the knolls on my farm 
have been scratched over. You cannot plow a 
rod without striking a stone, Consequently 
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the Jand is not half worked, and does not pro- 
duce halfa crop. Ofcourse everything cannot 
be done at once, and the early settlers had 
enough other work to do without getting out 
stones. But now the old rail fences are decay- 
ing, and it is time to get out the stones and lay 


will, I have done only a little of this work, 
and feel all the enthusiasm of a beginner. 


It is not half the labor I expected. We attacked 
the worst knoll on the farm first. There was 
about a quarter ofan acre. We plowed round 
it, turning the furrows down hill. We soon 
struck a stone, and got it out by the aid of crow- 
bers, but not before the plow had struck two or 
three more. Some of these were large, and we 
had to dig round them; but they were all got. 
out, and the plow again started, but had not 


; gone two yards before it grazed another two or 


three inches below the surface. “It’s a big 
un,” said Conrad, “and won't do any harm.” 
“We will have it out, nevertheless,” I said, 
while the expression on the men’s faces showed 
that they “guessed he’d soon get tired o’ this 
kind 0’ work.” And it did look a little discour- 
aging. But Ihave not had five years’ experi- 
ence of a pretty rough kind of farm life for noth- 


ing. My faith in brain and muscle is strong, 


and I have never yet undertaken to do anything | 


that ought to be done without finding, sooner or 
later, a way of doing it. It was so with these 
stones. After going round once, we went round 
again in the same furrow as deep as we could 
get in the plow. The wider and deeper the 
furrow, the easier is it to get out the stones. 
Good-sized stones, by taking a little pains, could 
be rolled out,—it being down hill,—with the 
plow. And this gave me a new idea, 
another,” called out Conrad. “ Wait a minute,” 
I said, “try it with the plow.” “It’s too 
big.” But the horses stirred it. “Try again, 
and I will help with the crow-bar.” A good 
pull and out it came. 
his head,and said we should break the plow. 
It was a steel plow, with a steel point, and I 
knew from experience would stand pretty hard 
usage. We proceeded in this way, men and 
horses getting more confidence. There were 
two men besides Conrad and myself. Ihad a 
strong, narrow underdraining spade, and I soon 
found that it was far better than a crow-bar for 
getting out stones, It carries its own “ bate” 
or fulcrum. With this spade Conrad and I 
could plow out stones weighing three, four, or 
five hundred pounds. When we struck one that 
was too much forus, we called: for more help, 
and we found comparatively few that we could 
not get out at once with the plow, aided by the 
spade and a couple of crow-bars. We let the 
horses pull just as hard as if they had becn 
hitched to a chain round the stone. It was not 
long before the men were unwilling to do much 
at a stone before seeing what the horses could 
do withit. We got out stones that it was all 
that four horses could do to draw away 
on a stone-boat. These, of course, gave us a 
little more trouble. We had to dig under them 
so as to get inalong lever. With this, and 
with the aid of the horses, crow-bars, etc., we 
succeeded in getting them out in less time, it 
seems to me, than we could have attached the 
hooks of a stump-puller to them. We got them 
all out without breaking a single thing. The 
main strain is on the point of the plow, and we 
found it necessary to watch the bolt, to see that 
the nut was screwed uptight. I question if 
there is any more danger of breaking the plow 
in this way than there is in striking a large 
stone when the horses are moving on at a fair 
rate in plowing. The one is a blow, and the 
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other merely asteady pull. I feel as much 
elated at getting the stones out of this hill as 
Tim Bunker did at knocking the bottom out of 
Jake Frink’s horse-pond. Instead of an inch or 
two, we can now plow a foot deep, and it turns 
up likea garden. The soil round these limestones 


is always rich, and I expect to see some tall 
. 


barley on this knoll next summer. As soon as 
I have earned another holiday we will go at the 
next knoll, and pile up the stones so as to draw 
them away in the winter. 

One ofthe best breeders of Short-horns in 
England is a lady—Lady Pigot of Branches 
Park, Newmarket. She has just issued a cata- 
logue of her herd, and prefaces it with some very 
sprightly and sensible remarks. She says: “J 
know that some breeders have laughed at my 
making such a point of the milking properties 
of a cow, but Iam certain that we shall eventu- 
ally have to consider this as the next step in which 
we must improveour cattle.” There can be lit- 
tle doubt on this point. We want cows that are 
good at the pail, and that will fatten rapidly when 
dry. The two qualities are not inconsistent. 
We often have Short-horns that will fatten easily, 
but will give little milk, but do we ever have a 
well-bred Short-horn capable of giving large 
quantities of rich milk, yet which will not fatten 
rapidly when dry? And ifso, why? Will not 
the steers from such a cow fatten just as well as 
from one that is a poor milker ? A good milker 
must have a mild eye, a quiet disposition, good 
constitution, splendid digestion, and be a large 
eater. The latter is absolutely essential. I have 
never yet seen or heard of a great milker that 
Was not a great eater, It must be so. She can- 
well expect a mill to turn out large quantitics 
of flour without supplying it with grain. And 
the same is true of a fattening animal. The 
qualities named are just as essential for a fatten- 
ing steer. as for a milch cow. Lady P. says: 
“That a propensity to miik well is traceable 
through a whole family no one can doubt who 
has been at the trouble of noticing, even in one 
limited herd, what differences there are as to 
one tribe being always good forthe pail, the 
other just the reverse; and when we sce farm- 
ers prefer the grext, coarse, half-bred bull for 
his herd of dairy stock, rather than give a trifle 
more fora smaller, but purer bred beast, can 
we wonder at the scores of slow-growing mon- 
grels that frequent our fairs and markets! But 
to goastep farther—do farmers, ais a rule, ask 
what sort of a milker the dam, grand dan, ete., 
was of the bull they are about to buy? Seldom, 
af ever. At the auction of the late Mr. J. Cloun’s 
herd, last year, two miles distant, a friend of 
mine heard a farmer say, when a non-pedigreed 
cow was brought into the ring, ‘Ah, them’s the 
sort, none o’ yer high-fashioned stock for me; I 
likes ’em with constitootions, and black noses, 
and crumpled-up horns;’ and he actually bid 
for and got the ugly thing, though the pedi- 
greed cow, just before sold, was a neat, com- 
pact little cow and a great milker, and both 
went within a pound oneof the other! So much 
for the ordinary farmer's sagacity! But we 
have men of great intelligence and powers of 
appreciation, though certainly, in my humble 
judgment, not many of them are to be found 
in Suffolk.” That is good for a lady. 

Here is another specimen of her style of writ- 
ing: “ Victoria Regia is a marvellous breeder; 
500 guineas was given for her dam, Victoria, in 
1860, and when Ward brought home my new, 
unseen purchase, he gravely shook his head. 
‘Sine’s just a neat little cow, but—500 guineas: 
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aud the journey money—weil, well! to be sure 
her ladyship knows best! Ward evidently be- 
grudged the money. Victoria bred V. Regia, 
V. Rubra, and Prince Victor, and died of inflam- 
mation of the lungs a week after the latter's 
birth. V. Rubraalso died; and the non-lovers 
of Short-horns were delighted! Tow they twit- 
ted me with their remarks as to the “risk,” 
“unprofitableness,” and “absurdity” of giving 
such “wicked prices.” Their condolences sa- 
vored more of sarcasm than sympathy, but I 
went on my way. And I now affirm that Vic- 
toria was the cheapest purchase I ever made.” 
—Lady Pigot has sold of the produce of this 
remarkable cow about $14,000 worth of stock. 

I never have believed that ordinary farmers 
with limited capital and with nospecial aptitude 
or taste for the business should undertake 
to raise thoroughbred animals. This is the 
work of the professional breeder. But there 
can be no doubt of one thing,—every farmer 
should make it a rule never to u’e anything but 
thoroughbred, pedigreed males. No matter how 
good a grade animal may be, he has not half the 
force to impress his qualities on his offspring 
that is possessed by the thoroughbred. How 
few farmers seem to understand this matter! 





If I was going to seed down a piece of new 
Jand for permanent grass—that is, land which 
had never been cropped, I would be very care- 
ful not to crop it. If rough and weedy, instead 
of planting it to corn, summer-fallow it. You 


have then a good opportunity to level and clear | 


it. Piow it up the fall previous, the earlier the 
better, in order that the old sod and rubbish 
may have time to rot. If the land is liable to 
be overflowed, or there is not fall for anything 
except surface drainage, be careful to make 
numerous dead furrows, and in such a way that 
the water will pass off quickly in the spring. 
When dry enough in the spring, plow again, if 
the sod is sufficiently rotted. If not, cultivate 
or harrow the surface, and keep down every 
sign of vegetation. In such circumstances the 
will rot very fast, especially in warm 
weather. Then plow again, and in such a man- 
ner as to level the land as much as possible. 
Use a dirt scraper, if necessary, to fill up the 
hollows caused by trees that were blown down. 
Asa veneral rule, this will not be necessary. 
Make theland loose and mellow, and a good 
cultivator passed over the hillocks two or three 
times in different directions will level them and 
fill up the hollows. Keep working the land un- 
til the middle of August, and then seed it down 
with a peck tohalf a bushel of Timothy seed per 
nere, und as many other varieties of good grass 
seed as you can get—and the next July will 
bring you a grand crop of Timothy hay, and the 
aftermath will afford such rich pasturage that 
the cows will make more butter and cheese 
than they did in June on the best of ordinary 
pastures. We can afford to summer-faullow for 
zrass as well as we can for wheat. Why not? 
A crop of good grass pays better than two crops 
of poor wheat. There is nothing more import- 
ant in agriculture than rich grass. Ido not 
mean simply a large crop of grass, but grass of 
the highest quality. If we could get as much 
nutriment in one ton of grass as we usually do 
in two tons, the one ton would be worth three 
tons. I fearI do not make myself understood. 
Supposing a cow eats 100 Ibs. of grass a day, 
and makes 7 1b. of butter, we may assume that 
75 lbs. of the grass is used to sustain the vital 
functions, and 25 lbs. to make butter. Let the 
cow eat and digest 125 Ibs. of grass, and we 
should get 1} 1b. of buttera day. If she could 
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; sucha result. 





eat and digest 150 Ibs. we should get 24 Ibs. of 
butter a day. But this cannot be done. The 
stomach will not hold it, and the only way we 
accomplish the object is by supplying a little 
concentrated, highly nutritive food, such as 
corn or pea meal. The grass will furnish a 
given amount of nutriment at a much cheaper 
rate than it can be attained in grain. And the 
reason we can afford to feed grain to cows is 
simply because we can thus get them to eat 25 
per cent more food, and thus get 100 per cent 
more butter—or if 50 per cent more food, 300 
per cent more butter. And it follows from 
these figures (which, of course, are hypothetioal,) 
that if we could make our grass 25 per cent 
richer we should make it twice as valuable, or 
if 50 per cent better, three times as valuable. 
In other words, one ton would be worth as 
much as three, while in point of fact it only 
contains as much nutriment asa ton and a half. 

Now, I do not say that summer-fallowing an 
old pasture that has never been cropped will do 
this, but it will certainly produce richer grass 
than if the land was planted to corn and after- 
wards seeded down with oats. These grain 
crops rob the Jand of the very things that we 
need to make rich grass. 





Farmers are making a great mistake in 
slaughtering their sheep. But nothing will 
stop them. It isa pity we cannot have more 
stability and fixedness of purpose in our agri- 
culture. What we do we should do well—and 
stick to it. A farmer should think for himself, 
and not be influenced too much by outside 
opinion. “ You cannot make anything by rais- 
ing common crops,” said a friend a year ago; 
“you should set out a hop-vard.” What would 
he say now? There has been more money lost 
in hops the last year than would richly endow 
an agricultural college. And if people were 
educated to think they would have foreseen 
The fact is that common crops 
pay better now than anything else, provided 
you can only raise enough of them per acre. 
Stick to what you understand, and let those 
who have a fancy for novelties try them. There 
are enough farmers, so called, who wish to 
make money easily and, rapidly, without you 
and me adding to the number. 


I do not mean that one should always fol- 


| low in the beaten track; we should make con- 
| stant efforts to improve our processes, 


I think 
I hit on a good idea in summer-fullowing for 
spring barley. As yet Ihave plowed the field 
but once, but I have been through it twice with 
the cultivator, and it is nowin splendid con- 
dition. The sod is nearly all rotted. Before 
winter sets in I shall plow deep, and then mere- 
ly cultivate before sowing barley in the spring. 
I use four horses abreast on the cultivator, and 
put it in as deep as the Jand was plowed, sad in 
some places it goes in a little deeper. A man 
can drive four horses as easilv as two, and there 
is no trouble in attaching them to the cultivator. 
* a] 
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EVENER, ETC., FOR TWO PAIRS OF HORSES. 
All that you want is an evener and a couple of 
extra clevises. We made an evener out of a two- 
inch plank, eight feet long, ten inches wide in 
the centre, and tapering to six inches at the end. 
It is one of the most useful things on the farm. 
Why strain a span of horses in drawing a stone, 
with another team standing near, doing nothing, 
when a simple thing of this kind would enable 
us to put on the four horses and draw the load 











with ease? There is no extra rigging required. 
I have cultivated the corn stubble twice this 
fall, and shall go over it again if the weather is 
dry enough. <A two-horse cultivator on a large 
farm is an absurdity. It does not go deep 
enough, or wide enough, or if it does it is ‘a 
regular horse killer.” Put on four horses, and 
it becomes an exceedingly effective implement. 
I sold my hogs the first of October for 10 
cents per lb., live weight, the drover wanting 
them, he said, to “top off” acarload. And yet 
these pigs have had nothing but the run of the 
yard last winter, with a little corn meal for a 
week or two in spring, until the clover got fairly 
started. Since then they have had nothing but 
clover, and a little sour milk and wash from the 
house. It would, of course, have paid weil to 
have given them a little meal with the wash, 
but I was short of corn, and expected low prices 
for pigs this fall. On the whole, however, they 
did well on the grass. They had plenty of it. 
They were grade Essex, and of course had 
splendid appetites. A hog that will not eat 
well is not worth keeping. They are light- 
boned pigs, with little offal, and never squeal, 
and nearly all they eat, over and above what is 
needed to sustain the vital functions, goes to 
make good, solid pork—and they will eat a 
good deal. If a farmer will but use thorough- 
bred males, I do not care which particular 
breed he selects, so that it is one which has 
been what Darwin calls “ ennobled.” He must 
be pure, without alloy for several generations, 
Then cross this refined, high-bred, ‘ noble,” 
and, if you will, somewhat delicate animal, on » 
large, coarse, vigorous, common sow, that has 
never been starved, on the one hand, nor pam- 
pered, on the other, and you will get little pigs 


| that are “ perfect beauties,” and which will grow , 


rapidly and fatten at any age desired.  Sueh 
cross-bred pigs will outgrow the thoroughbreds, 
But of course that is the end of them, The ex- 
tensive diffusion of the Chester Co, pigs during 


| the past dozen years has made it not difficult to 


find the right kind of sows for the purpose of 
crossing with any of the established breeds—such 
as the Suffolk, Berkshire, Essex, or Yorkshire. 





We may argue as much as we please against 
the use of pork, it will continue to be the favor- 
ite animal food with all persons who perform 
much hard, out-door work, especially in our 
cold winters. One pound of fat is equivalent, 
as a heat producer, to two and a half Ibs. of 
starch or sugar, and so faras this is the object 


| Of eating animal food, good, firm pork is the 


cheapest meat that we can use. Buta farmer 
who uses his brain as well as his muscle needs 
something more than fat pork. For what sin is 
he who raises it denied the use of beef, or mut- 
ton, or poultry? Inthe summer, without an 
ice-house, it is dificult to keep fresh meat. Not 
so in the winter. “But I can’t afford it.' 
Nonseuse. But if it were true, it would oniy 
prove that you do not work as hard or as intel. 
ligently as a farmer should. If you spend two 
or three hours of these short days talking at the 
corners, it is perhaps true that you cannot af- 
ford to eat beef. You do not deserve salt por 
Two hours’ work will pay for a good beeftes! 

aad that, properly cooked, will enalse you tu 
work harder, and to thank as wel’. us work,— 
and it is thoughtful work that ‘ells. At any 
rate a farmer can have mutton when a pretty 
good sheep can be bought for $1.75, and the 
pelt worth more than half the money. When 
thousands of sheep are boiled down for the tal- 
low, and the rest fed to swine, the farmer who 
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sells them might, one would think, afford to eat 
a litle mutton occasionally, and the children, 
instead of rye coffee, might havea basin of soup 
for breakfast that would send them on the run 
to school these zero mornings puffing and blow- 
ing off steam like a locomotive. The Agrieul- 
turist some time since published a good recipe 
for making mutton soup. You kill the sheep, 
and cut itup for her, and I will guarantee that 
your wife, if she follows the recipe, will make 
a soup that the most inveterate hater of mutton 
cannot help but pronounce excellent. It is, in 
fact, exceedingly palatable, exceedingly nutri- 
tious, and excecdingly cheap. Such a soup 
would go far to supply the need which leads to 
a desire for malt liquors and other stimulants. 
Our temperance friends should take the 
hint. Good cooks may do much to arrest this 
sad habit of drinking. I think it was Henry 
Ward Beecher who said that “one loaf of 
bread to a poor, famishing family, would do 
them more good than two sermons.” 





tt @ ee 
About Stone-Boats, 
eae 
On a stony farm a stone-boat is almost as 
much of a necessity as a plow, and the descrip- 
tion of how to make a good one will have little 





Fig. 1.—sTONE-BOAT. 


of novelty to many of the readers of the Agri- 
culturist, A stone-boat, or “stone-drag,” as it 
is frequently called, must be of hard, durable 
wood, as it cannot be protected by paint, nor 
shod with iron. The paint would soon be worn 
and bruised off, and the iron would make too 
much friction in dragging over stones and earth, 
White oak is probably the best wood. Three 
10-inch or two 15-inch planks, 2°}. inches thick, 
should be got out, for one boat. It is best to se- 
lect one or two large logs with natural bends 
in them, so that they can be sawed without 
waste, and have them sawed about 6 feet 
straight and one foot at ashight angle—the bend 
being about 3 inches in the foot. The planks 
are laid together and connected by means of 
oak raves. The front and rear raves which 
cross the planks may be considerably wider than 
the side raves, if5 or 6 inches wide and 2 inches 
thick, they will be strong enough. The side 








Fig. 2. 


raves should be about 3 inches in width. These 
are pinned on with oak pegs or treenails (trun- 
nels), which are driven two in each plank, at 
the ends, and slanting slightly different ways 
soas to “tie” or “draw,” and the more the 
planks arc wrenched, if well “tied,” the snug- 
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ger will the pins draw. The rave in somecases | was in “the constant habit of performing said 


is carried across the front end or “bow” of the 
boat, but the arrangement shown in the engrav- 
ing is much better. Fig. 2 shows the way in 
which the chain may be attached, passing 
through a hole made obliquely in the center 
plank. <A modification of this boat, which may 
be very convenient under some circumstances, 
has both ends like the front end of the one 
shown in fig. 1. This end may be left square, 
as the planks are sawed, but the rounding and 
chamfering of the edges is an improvement. 





et Q Se 
Male Breeding-Animals. 
pas 

The good of every individual, man, woman, 
and child, in the State would be as directly af- 
fected by an improvement in our breeding 
stock as in any other increase in our productive 
industries or great internal improvement. It is 
the business of the State to foster industries, and 
to carry out or promote improvements. Now, 
there is not a State in the Union in which there 
are not five, if we may not say ten, poor bulls, 
stallions, boars, and rams, to one tolerably good 
one. If in a dairy region only thoroughbred 
bulls were used, farmers would soon get in the 
way ofusing only those of good dairy breeds, and 
we venture to say that the 
yield of milk would be in- 
creased on an average 2 
quarts per day during the 
milking season. With 50 
cows this would make 24,000 
quarts, worth, at 8 cents per 
quart, $720, which is clear 





gain to the farmer, and so 
muclmnore taxable property 
in the community. It be- 
comes a question of no little 
importance for Agricultural 
Societies, Boards of Agricul- 
ture, and the legislators of 
the various States to discuss, 
if by encouragement or tax- 
ation they may not be able 
to effect some such change. 
Suppose, for instance, that a State should tax 
all bulls twenty dollars a head, and allow the 
officers of the State Board of Agriculture to re- 
mit the tax on all which came up to a certain 
standard of excellence. How long would it be 
before an essential change would be observed 
in the whole character of our neat stock and 
dairy products? It is certainly a question of 
great interest, how the State may best secure 
the advantage to accrue both to its treasury 
and to its citizens by the general use of well- 
bred or thoroughbred male animals as sires. 
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How a Fowl May Live without a Head. 
a 

A “Headless Rooster ” has been exhibited in 
New York and other cities, with a great flour- 
ish of show-bills, in which the bird is adver- 
tised as a phenomenon “ defying explanation 
by any known laws of nature.” One of our 
associates examined the bird as far as the surli- 
ness of the proprietor would allow him to do 
so, and made up the subjoined account of the 
matter as it appeared to him. The article has 
been in type several months, it having been 
crowded aside by other matter. The ‘t Head- 
less Rooster” man has recently been arrested 
under the law to prevent cruelty to animals, 
and. the complaint shows that the operation 
was precisely of the character described below. 
The complaint also sets forth that the prisoner 








practice on roosters, which he sells for public 
exhibitions, and that said roosters, after having 
said operation performed, live in pain and _ tor- 
ture for periods from between one week and 
two months, when the same languish and die.” 

In fig. 1 the bird is represented as he stands 
on exhibition. Tis attitude is that of perfect un- 
consciousness. He stands in a semi-couched 
position, with his plumage slightly raised, which 
gives him a plumpness and roundness unnatu- 
ral in health. He will stand in this position for 
hours unless disturbed, and when aroused will 
simply move a step or two,and again settle 
down as if nothing had happened, apparently 
forgetting that he had been disturbed. The 
sense of hearing has not been lost, and at the 





Fig. 1.—HEADLESS FOWL. 

report of a pistol shot he will start up, move his 
neck around, and almost instantly settle again 
into the same listless, senseless state. He will 
swallow food when placed in his throat by his 
attendant, and life is maintained in this way. 

To show how a bird may live with a portion 
of its brain removed, we must explain the 
structure of that organ. The brain, instead of 
being one mass of solid, nervous matter, as is 
commonly supposed, is really composed of sey- 
eral collections, separated more or less by bony 
partitions. Figure 2 represents the head of a 
rooster cut longitudinally in such a way as to 
show the brain in its place, and the internal 
bony structure of ‘the skull. The diagram, fig. 
3, will show the divisions more plainly. The 
olfactory center, figures 2 and 3, a, placed in 
front, sends its nerves to the internal nose and 
governs the sense of smell. The cerebrum, b, or 
what is commonly considered the brain proper, 





Fig. 2.—sECTION OF HEAD. 
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is the seat of intelligence and reason, and is the 
largest of all the divisions. The cerebellum, ¢, 
is situated behind all the other divisions of the 
brain, and is next in size in most animals to the 
cerebrum. This is said to preside over what is 
called associate action, that is, that peculiar 
coéperation of action in the muscles which 
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enables the animal to perform all ordinary moye- 
ments of the body, such as standing erect, walk- 
ing, etc. In front of the cerebrum and in the nat- 
ural position of things partly covered by it, are 
the optic-tubercles, d, or the centers governing 
the sense of sight, and in far-seeing animals, 
such as birds, they are comparatively large. 
Lastly, at the top of the spinal cord, and at 
the very base of the skull, we have the medulla- 
oblongata, e, which 
governs the function 
of breathing, the di- 
gestion of food, and 
all muscular power. 
All the nerves com- 
ing from the muscles 
of the body and 
Fig. 3. forming the spinal 

cord have to pass 

through this portion before reaching the other 
parts of the brain. The slightest injury to 
this part oftentimes results in instant death, 
so that it has received the name of the ‘ vital- 
point,” or the “vital-knot.” Experiments have 
shown that all the other parts of the brain ex- 
cept this last, the medulla-oblongata, may be 
injured or even removed, without the immediate 
destruction of life, but as soon as thisis disturbed, 
breathing at once stops, the heart’s action 
soon ceases, and death is the result. The 
injury the rooster on exhibition has sustained 
seems to be this. The head, or rather the 
face, has been so taken off as to leave behind, 
uninjured, the three last named parts of the 
brain, ¢, d, e, which are the ones really essen- 
tial to the maintenance of life. If a bird’s head 
be cut in the direction indicated by the dotted 
line, X, 2, fig. 2, it will only have lost its face and 
the external appendages thereto, and the intel- 
lectual part of the brain, the cerebrum, leaving 
behind the parts essential to the life of the ani- 
mal, Though apparently headless, there is still 
enough of the brain left to allow the animal to 
perform certain functions, for a while at least. 
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Clearing Woodland. 
——— 

In adapting woodland to ornamental purposes, 
and in some other cases, it becomes necessary 
to remove the whole, or a part of the trees, In 
doing this, it is often better to remove the trees 
With the main roots, rather than to fell them 
in the usual manner and take the stumps out 
afterwards. The leverage is very great in 
a tall tree, and the stoutest one can be turned 
out with a yoke of cattle. The best tool for 
cutting the large roots of trees is the common 
mattock or grub-axe. It has a long, thin blade, 
With i much narrower cutting edge than the 
common axe, which is of great advantage in cut- 
ting roots imbedded in the earth. With this, one 
gives a more powerful blow, and itis less liable to 
get dulled. After the roots are cut, a rope may 
be attached to the tree and hitched directly to the 
yoke, if the tree is small,or passed through a pul- 
ley fastened to the ground. The higher up the 
tree the rope is fastened, the greater is the pur- 
chase upon the roots. After cutting up, the trees, 
roots and all, can be drawn into heaps, and burn- 
ed. Where the wood is so near market as to be 
valuable for timber, there is an additional motive 
for this mode of extracting roots, in the fact 
that with the bole they can be made into ship 
knees. Large quantities of Jarch and spruce 
knees of this kind are brought from the forests 
of Maine, and sold at good prices to our ship 
builders. Material for ship building is constant- 
ly appreciating in value, and knees are now 





sent hundreds of miles to market by water and 
by rail. The knees, if well sold, would often 
pay a good part of the expense of grubbing the 
trees. If the trees are already cut in the ordi- 
nary way, with the stump standing, nothing re- 
mains but to apply some kind of a stump puller. 
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Hickory Nuts and Timber. 
es 
The Shagbark Hickory is a favorite tree with 
us and with every northern farmer, so far as we 
know. It is very handsome, and of rather quick 
growth; the foliage is beautiful in its rich, glow- 
ing greenness, and little subject to injury from 
insects, though, with all the rest of our forest 
trees, the hickory is attacked by several. The 





Fig. 1.—HICKORY NUTS. 


tree is perfectly hardy, requiring a good soil, en- 
joying moist grounds, yet doing well wherever 
its roots can penetrate toa permanent water 
supply, or into deep loamy or rocky soils, which 
are always somewhat moist. The fruit is the 
most delicious of our native nuts, in the estima- 
tion of most people, and the mere mention of 
the wood recalls grateful memories of hearth- 
stones, where the genial blaze of the hickory 
logs in the great fire-place was as much a part of 
the winter evening welcome as the cordial hand- 
grasp. The belief is 2 common one, that the 
days of open wood fires are numbered, and that 
the bright, warm, hickory blaze must give place 
to red-hot anthracite and black stoves. 
We do not entertain such an opinion. 
With only a little painstaking we can 
have hickories enough, which will pay an 
interest on the ground they occupy with 
fruit and shade and beauty, and at last 
give us fuel for our open fires, handles for 
hammers and axes, flails, ox bows, hoop 
poles, spokes for wheels, teeth for rakes, 
and tough, elastic wood for purposes 
wherever these qualities are desirable. 

There is almost as much difference be- 
tween the nuts of Shagbark hickories as 
there is between apples. This is not alone in size, 
but in quality—in sweetness, and in the nature 
and thinness of the shells, The character of 
the shell is very important. We all know that 
some nuts crack so that the halves of the irregu- 
lar kernel drop out almost or quite whole, or 
are picked out without difficulty. This quality 
is peculiar to nuts of certain trees, and is not al- 
together dependent upon the thinness of the 
shells, or the way they are cracked. The good 
qualities seem to be in some degree associated 
with the thickness and size of the outer husk, 
which in the fruit of the Shagbark Hickory 
(Carya alba) falls apart, when ripe, in- four seg- 
ments, leaving the nut free. The thicker the 











Fig. 2. -SHAGBARK. 





husk, the better the nut usually. Some thin- 
husked nuts are very sweet, but the shells are 
hard, and the nuts usually small. Hickory 
trees are easily raised from seed; we think as 
easily as peach trees. The little trees should 
be transplanted in the nursery rows ata year 
old, the tap-roots being cut off, and after this 
they will bear transplanting like other nursery 
stock. Seeds selected from trees bearing re- 
markably fine nuts will be very likely to pro- 
duce fine fruit, provided the parent trees stand 
isolated from inferior sorts. Cultivation and 
enrichment of the soil have a marked effect on 
the size and abundance of the nuts. 

We have never known of the hickory being 
successfully grafted or budded. It is possible, 
however, to multiply choice trees from the roots, 
Mr. A. 8. Fuller assures us he 
has been entirely successful in 
obtaining young trees by bend- 
ing up the upper roots, so as to 
bring a portion to the surface, 
and wounding this, Which causes 
the formation of shoots upon it. 
These shoots may be cut off from 
the parent tree, and as soon as 
established as independent 
plants, transplanted. We give 
an engraving of the fruit of the 
Shagbark Hickory, fig. 1, and 
in fig. 2, two nuts, one, the small- 
er, being the nut of this tree, of 
exact natural size, and somewhat 
above the average of good hicko- 
ry nuts. The Jarger figure is the 
nut ofthe Thick Shellbark Hick- 
ory of the West. It is a decided- 
ly lavgcz and coarser nut, of a yellowish-brown 
color; the shell is exceedingly thick, but the 
nuts in some varieties approach very near in 
excedence to that of the thinner shelled Shag- 
bark. ‘T'be trees are similar, both in appear- 
ance aad quality of the wood. The lerves of the 
thick Shellbark Hickory (Carya sulcata) innve, 
however, more frequently 7 or 8 leaflets than 5, 
which is the common number upon the Shag- 
bark. Much more attention should be given 
not only to the preservation of the trees already 
existing, but to the propagation of the hickory, 
chestnut, and other trees, valuable for both fruit 
and timber. We believe it isin the power of 





THICK SHELLBARK, 


almost every farmer to have a grove of hickories 
yielding fruit much superior to the common 
hickory nuts of the woods, or of the market, 
and bringing, also, a very much higher price. 
— Oe -——— 


Leaves for Bedding. 


Gardeners who have occasion to make hot- 
beds generally appreciate the value of leaves, 
and gather them if they are available. Farmers, 
as a rule, with every facility for gathering them, 
and forests close by, leave them to rot upon the 
ground, They are not, indeed, quite lost there, 
but soil that has had hundreds of crops of leaves 
upon it and is a mass of leaf mold several iach-. 
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es deep, will not be immediately benefited by 
the crop of leaves. Leaves, if gathered, used for 
bedding, and composted with the manure, will 
bring yaluable returns the next harvest, and 
show tlicir influence in subsequent crops. We 
recently visited a farmer who classes forest 
3 as one of the best fertilizers afforded 
by his farm. He gathers large quantities in 
he fail and early winter, stores them upon the 


| 
Caves 





Fig. 1.—wWaGON OR CART RACK FOR LEAVES. 


floor above his stables and sties, and through a 
shute drops them upon the stable floors as they 
are wanted, Leaves make clean, warm bedding 
for all his animals, and add to the bulk and val- 
ue of his compost heap. They furnish remuner- 
ative work to his men when the harvests are 
gathered, and thus are an advantage to labor- 
They make good bedding, and thus allow 
him to sell straw. This is an important item 
where straw is worth $15 a ton and upwards. 


ers, 


Leaves are somewhat difficult to handle, but if | 


gathered in heaps a week or two before carting 
they become quite compact, and, with a large 
basket and rake, are readily loaded upon the 
A rack, with flaring boards extending 
about two fect beyond the sides and ends of the 
eart body, is a very convenient article for cart- 
We give an engraving, figure 


eart, 


ing the leaves. 





Fig. 2.—sLED RACK. 

1, of a rack in use upon the farm of Reisig & 
Hexamer, of New Castle, N. Y. The two end 
boards upon which the rack is built just fit into 
the wagon box. The rack is made entirely of 
4-inch strips of 1'|,-inch pine, fastened together 
by cheap iron bolts with nuts, and has a spread 
of nearly 7 feet. The leaves are loaded and 
unloaded with dung-forks, and, of course, trod- 
den down as they are thrown into the wagon. 

Where the way from the woods to the barn- 
yard lies over grass ficlds and lanes on which 
there is but little bare ground and few stones, a 
rack, or hopper-shaped rack, such as is shown 
in fig. 2, made to fit a wood-shod sled, will be 
found very handy, on account of its being so 
low and easy to load. It is fastened on by low 
stakes in the place of the ordinary sled stakes. 


ot 6 eo 
Rotations for New England and the East. 


One great desideratum of Eastern farming is 
nu good system of rotation. It is not desirable 
to have all farmers adopt any one system, for 
there are circumstances in the condition of every 
farmer, which make some one or two crops 
profitable for him, which would not pay in 
another's district. There are certain character- 
istics common to New England, New York, and 
parts of New Jersey and Pennsylvania, which 
make a rotation desirable for them, which 
would not be at the West or South. They are 
dairy regions naturally, and the grasses reach a 
high degree of excellence there. Hay, under the 








system which now prevails, pays as well as any | or ruta-bagas,) 


other farmcrop. These regions are quite thick- 
ly settled, and there is a large city and town 
population to be supported, making excellent 
home markets, In such localities the demands 
of these home markets will very naturally de- 
termine the character of the husbandry. We 
suggest a few rotations which will work well in 
the districts indicated. No. I, 1st year, corn on 
sod, heavily manured; 2d, pota- 
toes; 3d, oats, seeding with clover 
and Timothy; 4th, clover; 5th, 


grasses in meadow. This is the 
old-style rotation in New Eng- 
land, but never very rigidly fol- 
lowed. The Jand frequently lay 
in meadow six or cight years, long 
after it ceased to yield remunera- 
tive crops. The clover, too, was 
frequently omitted. No. II, 1st 
year, corn on sod heavily manured; 2d, same; 
3d, potatoes; 4th, barley; 5th, clover; 6th, 
7th, and 8th, Timothy and other grasses. This 
extra year of corn is employed in lands full 
of weeds, and the extra manure given the land 


would probably make another year or two of 


grass profitable. Land should not be kept in 
grass where the yield of hay gets éssentially be- 
low two tons to the acre. It should either be 
plowed or top-dressed immediately. No. IIT, 


with fine manure and thorough 
tillage; 4th year, spring grain, followed by, 5th, 
clover; 6th and 7th, grass; or 5th, clover and 
wheat sown on the limed sod; 6th, wheat, top- 
dressed; 7th, clover; 8th and 9th, grass, If 
potatoes are well cultivated and kept clean, and 
especially if the land be pretty free from weeds, 


they may be put on two years running, thus: 


6th, and 7th, Timothy and other 


No. VII, 1st, potatoes on sod ; 2d, potatoes with 
fine lime, muck, and bone-dust compost; 34, 
white beans; 4th, rye; 5th, clover; 6thand 7th, 
grass. This rotation is especially adapted toa 
rather thin, gravelly soil, not retentive of ma- 


nure. We offer these rotations to stimulate the 


; thoughts of our readers, and to Jead them to 
| devise thesystem adapted to their peculiar wants. 


' time this year, and like the results. 


| after it was well 
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Potatoes on Clover Sod. 
oo 
We tried potatoes on a clover sod for the first 
The land 
was a heavy, gravelly loam, in good heart, and 
the clover was turned under the last of April, 
started. The piece was im- 


mediately planted with the Early Goodrich and 


Cuzco potatoes, in drills. The crop was hoed 
twice, as well as the long-continued rains of 


summer would permit. We anticipated rot, on 


| account of the excessive moisture, but a large 


| tember, 


1st year, potatoes on sod, with ashes, plaster, or | 


lime in the hill; 2d, corn heavily manured; 3d, 
rye; 4th, clover; 5th, 6th, Where 
potatoes are put upon sod, the land should be 
plowed the previous September, so as to give 
time for the sod to rot. In the spring it should 
be cross-plowed, to make the seed-bed as mellow 
as possible. A good, rich sod usually gives a 
large yield of potatoes without disease. No. IV, 
1st year, corn upon sod heavily manured ; 2d, 
oats or barley; 3d, clover; 4th, early potatoes; 
5th, winter wheat or rye; 6th, clover; 7th and 
8th, grass. In this rotation there are two years 
of clover, which is desirable for light soils, or 
for farms 1 good deal rundown, No. V, 1st 
year, early potatoes on sod; 2d, winter wheat 
or rye, with manure; 3d, clover; 4th, ruta- 
bagas; 5th, clover; 6th, 7th, and 8th, grass. 
Near seaports where there are good facilities 
for marketing, ruta-bagas are a very profitable 
crop. The turnip should always have manure, 
and the concentrated fertilizers applied in the 
drill have very marked effect. Grass is promi- 
nent in all these rotations, for butter making is 
profitable in all this region, and other animal 
products of which grass is the basis are high. 
Clover is always present, for it is the best reno- 
vator of the soil from its own resources with 
which we are acquainted. Potatoes, when they 
do not rot, pay better than most crops, and we 
think it quite possible to avoid the rot by se- 
lecting new varieties and avoiding fresh ma- 
nures. Corn pays moderately on a dairy farm 
if the stover is properly cured, notwithstanding 
the competition of the West and South. No. VI, 
a good, heavy soil rotation is as follows : 1st, corn 
on sod manured; 2d, potatoes with ashes and 
plaster, or some concentrated fertilizer in the 
hill; 3d, oats or barley, without manure, seeding 
with clover, plastered after harvest; 4th, clover 
plowed under in July after mowing or feeding 
off in June; Sth, winter wheat with guano, 
seeding with grass, and clover in the spring; 
6th, clover; 7th and 8th, grass. If the soil be 
weedy, three hoed crops in succession would 
probably pay, thus: No. VII, corn and potatoes 
as in No. VI, then, 3d year, on light land, white 
beans; on heavy land subsoiled, roots, (mangels, 


éth, grass, 


' tato. 


crop of sound potatoes was harvested in Sep- 
The quality of the Early Goodrich is 
excellent, and even the Cuzco is a fair table po- 
Clover furnishes a large amount of veg- 
ctable matter to the soil, keeps it loose and mel- 
low, and is probably quite as good a prepara- 
tion for potatoes as for wheat. As clover is 


usually followed by Timothy kept in meadow 


| tried. 





for several years, this experiment is not often 
If it will give us a large crop of sound 
potatoes it will be worthy of general adoption. 


<< ——t- a 
A Good Wooden-toothed Harrow. 
oe 

Wooden harrows are convenient articles on 
most farms, but almost indispensable on those 
with light sandy or gravelly soils. They are, so 
fur as we are aware, always home-made, and 
are usually of the square or “A” forms. The 
teeth should be not less than an inch and a 
quarter in diameter, and eight inches long; if 
needed longer they must be larger. The beams 
must therefore be-strong, or the holes will weak- 
en them. Mr. Sidney Penny, of Suffolk Co., 
L. I., has had in use for many years a form of 





WOODEN-TOOTHED HARROW. 


wooden-toothed harrow which he highly com- 
mends, and which strikes us as useful, because 
the teeth are arranged so that the ground is all 
harrowed twice, which is a better operation 
than if the same number of teeth passed at once 
through the soil—that is, ina single rank, as in 
the common “A” harrow. This makes fewer 
holes through the outer beams, also, and these 
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beams, which are subjected to severe strains, are 
braced at three points instead of two. Besides 
these advantages, the main beam and brace- 
beam on each side are hinged together with a 
pair of strong door hinges. When the harrow is 
not in use, the hooks which hold the brace-beams 
in the mortises being undone, and the center 
tooth and the bolt at the front end removed, the 
harrow comes in two parts; the beams of each 
side fold together, and it is laid away, taking up 
but little space. Among the advantages of 
wooden-toothed harrows is the compression of 
the soil which they effect. While they tear up 
sods and break down the clods quite as effec- 
tually as iron-toothed ones, they do not tear out 
and uncover long manure so badly, and they 
settle and compact the soil a good deal like a 
roller or clod crusher. Their work is chiefly on 
the surface, and they cannot be settled deeply 
into the soil as can the others. This form can- 
not carry so many teeth as the square harrow, 
made with four parallel beams, but labor with 
it is more economically expended, as a general 
rule, for it is uniformly the case that, however 
accurately arranged, the teeth in actual use will 
follow more or less one in the track of another. 
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Tim Bunker on the Hay Tedder. 
ee 

“What sort of a consarn is that, Squire?” 
asked Jake Frink, one hot day last July, as I 
drove my new tedder to the field. 

“You just come down to the horse-pond lot 
and Pil show you,” I replied. So Jake followed 
on, where we found at least a dozen of my 
neighbors standing round to see the last novelty 
in farming. The field had just been mowed, 
and though I say it that shouldn’t, it was the 
stoutest grass in Hookertown, plump three ton 
to the aere of Timothy, just in bloom, upon a 
lot where water used to stand half the year, and 
nothing but rushes, hardhack, and sour grasses, 
ever made acrop. It is astonishing to see how 
underdraining improves land, and how much 
more good manure does upon a soil that has had 
the bottom knocked out of it. Jake Frink 
groans every time he goes by that horse-pond 
lot, to think that he sold it for twenty dollars 
an acre, It pays the interest on three hundred 
now easy. I had never tried the tedder on so 
heavy grass, and I felt considerable worried 
about the result. I started alongside the wall, 
and the grass flew up in a cloud behind the ma- 
chine just as if a whirlwind had got hold of it. 

“A sort of patent compound grasshopper, 
ain’t it?” said Jake inquiringly, as he noticed 
the kicking motion of the forks, * 

S You can’t say that’s no great shakes,” said 
Seth Twiggs emphatically, as he puffed away 
at his stump pipe. 

“Tt’s a shaky consarn any how,” said Uncle 
Jotham Sparrowgrass, striking the ground with 
his cane a little harder than common, “It will 
never amount to any thing, see if it does, Job 
Miller had athing a good deal like it thirty 
year ago, over on the Island. It was too hard 
on the horse and didn’t pay.” 

“Tt leaves the grass very light and even,” 
said Deacon Smith. “I shall have to get one.” 

“Tt must dry very rapidly,” Mr. Spooner re- 
marked, 

“That’s so,” responded George Washington 
Tucker; “but it means less work for poor folks, 
and harder times. Every new machine drives 
another nail in their coffins.” 

“Less work, you lazybones!” exclaimed 
Seth Twiggs. “It's hard telling how you could 
do any less and live.” 


“You may as well put up your stirring sticks 
and old rakes’ tails. You wont want ’em any 
more,” said Benjamin Franklin Jones. 

“Tt will cure the hay too quick,” said Uncle 
Jotham, “The sun gets at it so on all sides 
that the grass will break like a pipe stem.” 

“The quicker hay is cured, the better,” said 
Deacon Smith. ‘Two hours are better than 
two days, if you can get the water out of it.” 

Nothing has awakened so much interest as 
the tedder since the subsoil plow was introduced. 
The times have changed a good deal since then, 
and the presumption now is that a new tool is 
good for something, especially if it makes its 
appearance in my fields. So many of my jobs 
have turned out well, and so many of my neigh- 
bors have imitated my example, that public 
opinion is very much changed. I had heard 
and read a good deal about tedders, but never 
saw one work until this season. I had a good 
many doubts. The English tedder is a heavy 
affair, quite likely to get out of repair, and en- 
tirely unsuited to our Yankee ways. But the 
first time I saw one of our sort of tedders I 
made up my mind to have one. You see, Mr. 
Editor, it just supplies the last tool we wanted 
in hay-making. The mower, rake, fork, tedder, 
all going by horse-power, make haying as light 
and pleasant as any work upon the farm. 

The tedder saves a good deal more work 
than I had thought for. To begin with, it does 
the work of at least ten men. You can stir two 
acres of heavy grass in an hour easy, and it is 
more thoroughly stirred than it is possible to 
do it by hand-power. It is sent up into the air 
with a sudden jerk, that shakes all the water 
out of it, and it falls back upon the ground so 
loose that the sunshine can reach every particle. 
This work is done in the hottest part of the day, 
and the drying goes on very rapidly. The ted- 
der works so fast that you can go over your 
field three or four times, if it is necessary, and 
get heavy grass cured enough to go in the same 
day itis cut. This is a very great saving of la- 
hor. By the old method it frequently takes 
three days of tolerably good weather to cure 
heavy grass. The cocks have to be made and 
opened twice or three times before the hay can 
go into the barn. Now, with the tedder, 
we can have the hay all shaken out by 
eleven o'clock, if it is all mowed by that time, 
and by keeping it stirred up it is pretty well 
cured by three in the afternoon, especially if 
the grass is fully fit to cut. It makes the mow- 
ing machine worth a good deal more to us than 
formerly, for now we can mow all we want to 
in a fair day, and have no fears but we can get 
it up. Sometimes we used to get so much down 
that a part of it would get injured before we 
could get it secured. One grand thing about 
the tedder is, that it cures the grass very uni- 
formly. There are no wet, green locks in it, 
and even if it is not quite cured enough the first 
day, by leaving the cocks in the field covered 
with hay caps overnight, they will often be just 
right to go in the next day without opening. 
The quicker you can get lay nicely made and 
out of the sun, the better. 

We have had the tedder up for discussion in 
the Hookertown Club, and it has passed muster, 
after a pretty severe overhauling. If we keep 
on inventing new tools, I expect we shall get the 
farms so that they will run themselves pretty 
soon. Yours to command, 

Trwotuy BuNKER, Esq, 

Hookertown, Conn., Oct. 15, 1868. 
<< at @ ae 
Wueat tN EnGianp.— The Agricultural 
| Gazette estimates the annual consumption of 














wheat in the United Kingdom as 20,000,000 of 
quarters, it may be a million more, and states the 
average yield per acre, throughout the kingdom, 
at 27 bushels. An English quarter is 8 bushels, 
_ St Oe ee 
The Potato Excitement. 
aes 

When we read the accounts of the enormous 
prices paid for tulip bulbs in the 17th Century, 
we think that the stories must be much exag- 
gerated or the people of that time must have 
been very foolish. The present excitement in 
regard to new potatoes in a measure rivals that 
of the tulips—at least we thought so when we 
were told that $50 each had been refused fora 
couple of tubers that we were inspecting. The 
late Mr. Goodrich began his experiments with 
unimproved stock from South America, and the 
Early Rose and other new sorts are derived 
from Mr. G.’s seedlings. Whoever produces a 
better potato than we already have is a public 
benefactor, and if he gives us one which will 
produce more to the acre, he adds largely to the 
wealth of thecountry. It has thus fur happened 
that those who have done most for the improve- 
ment of the potato have not been pecuniarily 
benefited. Mr. Goodrich, it is said, made no 
money, and we learn that the large sums derived 
from the sale of the Early Rose went to others 
than the originator of that variety. The suc- 
cess of the Early Rose has been so very general 
that new seedlings will doubtless abouml, and 
it is not unlikely that many indifferent ones will 
be offered at enormous prices. It will be well 
for those who wish to experiment with new 
sorts to purchase only of dealers of established 
reputation. The remarkable specimens above 
referred to were raised by Mr. Breese, the orig- 
inator of the Early Rose, but they will not be 
put upon the market this year, Another seed- 
ling by Mr. Gleason, of Mass., and by him es- 
teemed of high quality, is the Willard, sent out 
by Mr. Gregory, of Marblehead. It is a neat- 
looking, long potato, of medium size; the skin 
is red and blotched somewhat like that of the 
Calico. Mr. Heffron, of Utica, has a seedling 
from the Early Rose, called the Climax. Those 
who have'tested it speak in high terms of its 
quality upon the table. It is a white variety 
with a rough skin and depressed eyes, and has 
the hardy look that marks most of the Goodrich 
seedlings. With the new sorts already offered, 
with others to come, we may anticipate some 
interesting developments in potato culture. 
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A Fish-Oil and Guano Factory. 
gees 

In November of last year (1867) we gave an 
engraving and description of the Menhaden, or 
Moss-bunker, with an account of the process of 
manufacturing the fish into oil and fish-guano, 
Since then one of our artists has visited one of 
the most extensive factories, located at Green- 
port, L. I., and made several spirited sketches, 
which are presented on the following page. In 
the article above alluded to will be found a full 
description of the fish and its products, and we 
need now only point out what the engravings 
illustrate, A correspondent at Greenport writes: 

“The fish are obtained from fishermen, who 
either own their own “rigs” or are part owners 
with the factorymen, and who receive a certain 
price per thousand. A rig consists of a yacht, 
very often a fust sailer and elegantly fitted up; 
two ‘“carryaways,” and two seine boats of 
about the size of an ordinary whale-boat; the 
gang is composed of eight or nine men, includ- 
ing the captain, who share equally in the profits 
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of the season’s work. The net with which the | are thus brought near the surface, and loaded 


fish are caught is peculiarly managed—it is about 
one hundred and ten fathoms in length, and pro- 
yided with corks on one side and iron rings on 


the other. When a school of fish is discovered, 
the two scine boats, each bearing its portion of 
the seine, are started off noiselessly in opposite 
directions and rapidly surround the fish. As 
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soon as this is accomplished, the boats having 
formed a circle and coming together, the ends of 
the net are joined. The seine now encloses the 
fish, being kept in a vertical position by means 
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Fig. 
of the cork floats. Ropes pass through these 
rings and are attached to the “Tom,” a heavy 
Jeaden weight, which is thrown overboard, and, 
by drawing the ropes, purses the net, The fish 






on board the “ carryaways,” to be taken to the 
factory’s dock. At the factory the fish are 
measured either in cars or boxes, and are drawn 
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upon the railway to the tanks, where they are 
thrown into water, and a full head of steam 
turned on into the bottom of the tank, which 
contains some sixteen to eighteen thousand fish. 


Fig. 2.—DRAWING THE NET. 


After thirty minutes’ cooking, the water is 
drained off, and a man getting into the tank 
fills the curbs, which are circular, and formed 
of strong wooden slats, bound and lined with 


hydraulic press. The oil and the water absorb- 
ed by the fish in boiling are pressed out through 
the slats and carried by leaders to the tanks in 
the shed by the side of the factory, where the 














Fig. 1.—VIEW OF THE FACTORY WITH A LOADED “CARRYAWAY’’ RETURNING. 


oil man skims, boils, and otherwise prepares it 
for barreling. As soon as the pressure is taken 
off, the curb slowly resumes its position on the 
railway, and is pushed to where a man stands 








ready to remove the cheese as it falls from the 
curb, upon the opening of its hinged bottom.” 

This cheese, or scrap cake, is ground to dif- 
ferent degrees of fineness, to form the fish- 
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heavy iron. These are rolled under a solid 
stationary head fitting closely the inside of the 
curb, and against which the fish are pressed, 
as the curb is slowly but powerfully raised by a 





Fig. 4.—-THE PRESS ROOM, 





guano; this substance, being rich in ammonia- 
producing material, is used by some manufac- 
turers of fertilizers to supply ammonia to phos- 
phates that are deficient jn that constituent, 
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Hardy Apples.—Duchess of Oldenburgh. 
ee 

After many costly lessons our fruit growers 
have learned to consider the qualities of the tree 
as well as those of the fruit. The question is 
not what is the best fruit, but what is the best 
we can raise in our climate. With quickly 
fruiting things, like grapes, the question is soon 
settled, but it takes years of patient waiting 
before we can find out if certain varieties of ap- 
ples are suited toa particular locality. He who 





DUCHESS OF OLDENBURGH. 

shows that an apple fails, deserves as much credit 

as he whoreports the success of one, as success 

and failure are due to inherent qualities over 

which the cultivator has no control. Among 

the apples which have proved hardy in the 

North-west, as well as in Northern New Eng- 

land, is the Duchess of Oldenburgh. It has not 

only hardiness of tree but great beauty of fruit 

to commend it. In a market fruit a showy 

exterior is of more value than delicacy of flesh 

and flavor. At the late Ohio State Fair, A. 

B. Strother, of Hancock Co., O., exhibited a dish 

of these apples, so strikingly beautiful 

that we obtained one for illustration. It 

sometimes does more good to call atten- 

tion to an old but not generally known 

fruit than it does to bring out a new one. 

We regret our inability to give the bril- 

liant colors and the fine bloom. For a 

description we cannot do better than 

quote that in American Pomology, by 

Dr. Warder, who says: “This very 

beautiful striped apple is from Russia, 

and has proved one of the hardiest apples 

in our trying climate. Reports from the 

North-west are entirely satisfactory as to 

its hardiness. Tree medium size, round- 

headed, sufficiently vigorous and perfect- 

ly hardy; fruit medium, regular, round- 

ish-oblate; surface smooth, waxen-yel- 

low, partially covered with distinct and 

regular stripes and splashes of brilliant 

red and carmine, often having a light 

bloom, such as is found on most Russian 

apples; basin regular, pretty wide; eye 

large and closed ; cavity regular, acute; stem me- 

dium to long, rather slender ; flesh white, tender, 

juicy; sour and suitable for cooking. Though 

attractive to the eye, it is unsuited for the dessert. 

By Dr. Jno. A. Kennicott, the pioneer cultivator 

of Northern Illinois, this apple was considered 

the ne plus ultra for that and higher latitudes.” 
It is a matter of great importance to the 














North and North-west to have a list of hardy 
apples, and we are glad to see that the In- 
diana Horticultural Society offers premiums for 
the varieties best suited to northern localities. 


The Pratt Pear. 


It is worthy of note that our most valued 
native fruits are chance seedlings. 
The Pratt Pear is one of these, and 
it is also one that deserves to be 
better known. The 
writer has seen this 
pear brought to the 
Providence market 
in a farm wagon 
with no more care 
than is given to pota- 
toes. People bought 
the fruit by the peck 
} and thought it excel- 
} lent to bake, but 
| never supposed that 
they had one of the 
choice pears of the 
country. Some 20 
years ago the R. I. 
Horticultural Socie- 
ty was formed, and 
it was soon found 
that the little State 
was rich in choice 
fruits. The Pratt 
Pear, among others, 
became known to 
pomologists through the labors of the above- 
named Society, and took its place among our 
best varieties. It seemed like meeting an old 
friend to find this pear in the experimental gar- 
den at Washington, and in the specimen grounds 
of Ellwanger & Barry, at Rochester. From the 
last-named collection we took a specimen for 
our illustration, which we give with the remark 
that the fruit grows there less pyriform, i. e., 
shorter, than it does in Rhode Island. The tree 
is an upright grower, very vigorous, though 
rather late in coming into bearing. It does not 
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grow well upon quince. The skin of the fruit 
is greenish-yellow, very thickly dotted with 
russet, and sometimes shaded with crimson. 
The flesh is white, remarkably juicy and melt- 
ing, and with a highly vinous flavor. It is a 
variable pear and requires careful ripening to 
develop its best qualities. At the meeting of the 
American Pomological Society in 1862, the late 














of the best pears we have in New Jersey.” 


Col. Wilder followed with the remark: “If 
the Pratt was more generally known, it would 
come into great favor. It must stand in the 
Catalogue as one of our best.” After com- 
mendations from such eminent pomologists we 
need not add a word in praise of the Pratt. 


As i a 
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PRATT PEAR. 


More Quinces Wanted by Planters. 
a 

The show of Quinces at the Ohio State Fair 
was splendid; yet the fruit is not plenty, bring- 
ing four dollars a bushel in Ohio, while at the 
East it is too precious to sell by measure, 
but is sold by the hundred. Thinking that 
people were not awake to the value of the 
Quince, we requested a distinguished pomolo- 
gist to write up the subject. He replied that 
the trouble was not with the people, but with 
the nurserymen; the demand was far in advance 
of the supply, and so thoroughly was 
the stock of quince trees in the nurseries 
reduced that he knew a case in which 
Angers quince stocks upon which pear 
buds had failed were used to fill orders for 
quince trees. Now it does but little good 
for us to advocate the planting of any- 
thing of which a supply cannot be ob- 
tained. Ifthe nurserymen will not keep 
a stock of quince trees, let every one who 
wishes to plant them turn nurseryman, 
as far as this goes, and raise them him- 
self. The quince grows readily from cut- 
tings, and it is in many places practicable 
to plant them yet. Where it is too late 
to set the cuttings this fall, prepare them 
for spring planting. Choose good, vigor- 
ous shoots, cut them up in pieces of 
about six inches in length, and tie them 
in convenient bundles. Bury in the cel- 
lar, or pack them in moss, as suggested 
in the article on callusing cuttings in Oc- 
tober last. Another way followed by 
some cultivators is to dip the lower ends of the 
cuttings in thin mud made of loamy soil, taking 
care that each one in the bundle is coated for 
about an.inch. These may be set on the cellar 
floor, or in any cool place where it will not 
freeze severely. If too dry, sprinkle now and 
then. The mud prevents the cuttings from dry- 
ing out, and induces the formation of a callus, 
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In procuring cuttings 
from good trees. There is much confusion in 
The Apple or Orange variety is gen- 
Rae’s seedling, scarce as yet, 


names. 
erally preferred. 
is 2 fine varicty. 
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Native Grapes Under Glass. 
os 

It has been generaliy believed that our native 
grapes, if they did not deteriorate, at least did 
not improve by growing them under glass. The 
results obtained by Mr. Saunders at the Experi- 
mental Gardens in Washington show that such 
is not the case. He has a small house with sev- 
eral native varicties, noticeable among which are 
the Iona and Adirondac, varieties which from 
local causes he is unable to fruit in the open 
air. The structure is of the simplest and cheap- 
est kind. Two board fences, one four feet and 
the other eight feet high, are set about six feet 
apart, and roofed over with the cheapest sort 
of sash. These figures are approximations, as 
we did not take measurements. The ends are 
boarded up, wide ventilators covered with wire 
netting are made in the lower wall, and an ar- 
rangement provided for ventilation at the top 
of the rear wall—if a board fence can be called 
a wall, The vines are planted outside, and 
brought into the house, where they are perfect- 
ly free from mildew and the attacks of insects 
and birds. Here was the Adirondac full of 
fruit, which had a most luscious sweetness, but 
was without character. The Iona made bunches 
probably more beautiful than Dr. Grant ever 
dreamed of, and of a flavor that would be hard 
to match among the best foreign varieties. The 
Salem gave us a new idea in grapes, as it pos- 
sesses, grown in this way, a flavor peculiarly its 
own. Mr. Saunders informed us that the vines 
in the house had no care beyond what would 
have been given out of doors. This experiment 
is worthy the attention of those who live in high 
northern localities, as well as those who are in 
situations where grapes generally fail. A struc- 
ture of the kind we have described will require 
but a very small outlay, for which the certainty 
of obtaining fruit will more than compensate. 
Mr. Saunders has arrived at the conclusion 
(with which many will not agree) that the arm 
system of training is a failure, but believes in 
renewing the vine from as near the root as 
possible, and fruiting from the upper buds. 
— ees © 
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A Fungus on Fruit Trees. 


ae 

The many afflictions which come upon the 
fruit grower in the form of mildew, rust, blight, 
curl, ete., have from time to time been ascribed 
to electricity, atmospheric causes, (whatever 
they may be,) insects, and fungi. In the last 
two we have something tangibie and capable of 
investigation. One field, that presented by the 
insects, is being thoroughly explored by many 
enthusiastic workers, while the equaily import- 
ant one, the fungi, is in this country well-nigh 
neglected. Tie subject is one of great difficulty, 
and needs the most patient labor. The fungi 
which prove injurious to our trees are exceed- 
ingly minute, and often manifest their presence 
only afier the mischiefis done. The popular 
idea of a fungusis that it is a toad-stool or mush- 
room. While all toad-stools are fungi, all fangi 
are not toad-stools ; indeed, those which give us 
the most trouble bear no general resemblance 
to toad-stools. The toad-stools live upon Cecay- 
ing animal matters, and as they act in a measure 
as scavengers, they may be considered as useful 
rather than otherwise, while the microscopic 


take care to get them | individuals which produce mildews, blights, 


| rusts, ete., are so small that they can live within 
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the tissues of a leaf, and are only visible to the 
eye when they break through to the surface to 
bear seeds, as we may call the minute dust by 
which they are reproduced. Minute and ob- 
scure as they are, these vegetable forms have, 
like larger plants, been classified and arranged 
in genera and species. Yo give an idea of one 
group of these small fungi, we present engray- 
ings of one that las been found very trouble- 
some in the ap- 
ple orchards of 
E.st Tennessee, 
i. Upon the upper 
he in surfaces of the 


‘ Bh 7 by leaves are dis- 
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colored spots, 
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isin \ |, the leaf appear 
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and look very 
much like some 
forms of skin 
disease in the 
human subject. 
There is an 
elevated, more 
or less regular, 
ring surround- 
ing a discolor- 
ed spot. Upon 
magnifying these spots, that which appeared 
to the eye as a disease becomes a strue- 
ture of great beauty. The ring is made up of 
minute cylinders; the mouth of each is hand- 
somely fringed with long, transparent hairs. 





Fig. 1.—FUNGUS ON LEAF. 


One of these is shown in figure 2 very much en- | 


larged. Fungi presenting this general appear- 
ance are called “ Cluster-cups.” Within the 
cups is a mass of minute brownish grains, which 
serve to reproduce the plant; these require a 
high magnifying power to see them distinctly. 
They are more or less angular from mutual 
pressure. The hairs which fringe the mouth of 
the cup are very sensitive to moisture, and curl 
up when wetted, and close the orifice. A curi- 
ous thing about some of these fungi is that they 
are dimorphous, @ é@ come in more than one 
shape. The spores do not produce the same 
plant, but one so unlike it as not to appeara 
all related to it, but the spores of the second 
plant may produce plants like the first one, or 
it may take still another generation to do so. 
The early growth of these fungi takes place 
within the leaf, and these cluster-cups, which 
correspond to flowers, 
break up through the 
surface. There is much 
connected with this sub- 
ject which would be out 
of place in a popular 
description, and we 
have given only those 
points which are readily 
understood without introducing technical terms. 

The Cluster-cups above described were sent 
us by T. W. Sparkman, Clifton, Tenn., who 
says: “It has been on some trees in this vicin- 
ity several years; it gradually gets worse, and 
the trees fail until they at length die. One of 
the worst trees isa wild Crab Apple, of which 
I send some specimens. There are a great 
many limbs attacked, and some of the apples.” 

At first we supposed it to be a new fungus, 
but find it was described in 1831, by that indus- 
trious botanist, the late L. D. de’Scliweinitz, in 
the Transactions of the American Philosophical 





Fig. 2.—CLUSTER-CUP. 














Society, where he calls it Metdium Pyratum, 
The generic name is from the Greek, and meang 
like pustules, and the specific one, Pyrutum, is 
given because it grows upon Pyrus, the apple. 
Mr. 8. asks what is the remedy. This is not so 
easy to give. If well established in an orchard 
it is difficult to tell where to begin. The trees 
should be watched early in the season, and if 
only a few are affected we should cut them 
down, but this should be done before the fungus 
gets old enough to propagate itself. To know 
exactly what is best to do to prevent its spread 
one must study its appearance on the spot, 
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Growing of the Potato from Cuttings. 
BY PETER HENDERSON, BERGEN CITY, N. J. 


About the first of last April, I stepped 
into the store of B. K. Bliss & Son, and in- 
nocently asked for 10 ]bs. of the Early Rose 
Potato, which he had offered in his adver- 
tisements at the modest price of $2 per lb. Mr. 
B. informed me with all suavity that -he could 
not Jet me have 10 Ibs., but would (here he 
looked patronizingly) let me have half that 
quantity. I had agreed to Jet a friend have 5 
lbs. of this famous Potato,and had intended 
the other 5 lbs. for my own planting, but being 
the possessor of only $10 worth (5 lbs.), I of 
course handed them over to my friend who had 
deputed me to buy. He in turn handed me 





Fig. 1.—PoTaTo CUTTING. 
back one of the precious tubers—weighing ex- 
actly 4 0z.,—which he requested me to “ experi- 
ment” with. Now, whether it was the patron- 
izing manner of my illustrious rival, or whether 
it was the suspicion of a covert joke made by 
my friend when he handed me this small pota- 
to to “ experiment” with, I do not know, but 
an experiment was begun, On the 6th of April, 
I cut this 40z. Potato in two pieces, so that each 
surface would present the greatest number of 
eyes, I then placed them on the soil of one of 
our green-house benches, keeping them entirely 
dry until the cut part had healed over, and the 
shoots began to start from the eves—the tempera- 
ture of the green-house averaging perhaps 70 
degrees. As soon as the shoots got to be 4 or 5 
inches in length, they were cut off, as in figure 
1, about 4 of an inch from the surface of the po- 
tato, or far enough off so as not to injure the 
latent eyes that were yet to start. The cut- 
tings were then placed in the propagating 
house, and shaded and watered until rooted in 
the usual way, when they appeared as in figure 
2, They were then potted in 2-inch pots, in 
rich soil, and started to grow in the same tem- 
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perature in which the potato had been placed. | may be doubted if there is much new in either 


As the season advanced shoots in great num- 
bers were thrown out by the Potato, which in 
turn were submitted to the same process of root- 
ing. As the first shoots grew to lengths of 7 or 
8 inches the tops were cut from these and used 
as cuttings,—so that by the first of June this 
small potato of 4 0z. had given me nearly 150 
, every one of which was equpl to a “set” 
made froma tuber. These were planted out on 
the first week in June, in land very ill suited 
for the growth of the Potato, and the crop, 
when dug in September, weighed exactly 450 
pounds, or an increase of about 1600 fold. 

It may be questioned if this process is of any 
practical value, or whether it will pay. It is 
not claimed that there is any use in the practice 
if potatoes are being sold at ordinary rates, but 


plants 


Fiz. 2.—ROOTED CUTTING. 


when they are sold at the rates even yet paid 
for the Early Rose, there is no doubt whatever 
of its utility. For example, 1 1b. of potatoes so 
grown will easily produce 500 plants, making 
500 hills, which, with ordinary culture, will give 
3 Ibs. per hill, or 1500 Ibs. Now the process of 
propagation is neither difficult nor costly, and 
can be done just as well in a common hot-bed 
as in our best-appointed green-houses; the or- 
dinary hot-bed sash, 8 feet by 6, will hold 500 
plants, if placed in the soil of the hot-bed ex- 
netly as Lettuce or Cabbage plants are pricked 
out, and treated much in the same way by care- 
ful shading and watering until the cuttings have 
rooted. Thesein turn, as they grow, make other 
cuttings from the top, as before described. 
If the variety is very searcethe crop may be still 
farther increased by taking cuttings from the 
plants after they have madea growth in the 
field. Without resorting to the glass propaga- 
tion at all, a potato crop may be doubled or 
trebled in quantity by “slipping” the shoots, 
and planting them out at once, if there is a con- 
tinuance of rainy weather for two or three 
days, at the time it should be done, in June. 
The thinning out of shoots from the regular 
planting will do no more injury to the plants 
than the thinning out of a hill of cucumbers or 
melons would. It is not claimed that the grow- 
ing of potatoes from cuttings is new; in fact, it 
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Tforticulture or Agriculture; processes that are 
suggested to us by circumstances to-day may 
have heen practised by others a century ago, 
and if published to the world at all, have long 
since been forgotten; but there is little doubt 
that this practice of growing potatoes from cut- 
tings will be new to ten thousands of your 
readers, though the principles involved, and 
perhaps the practice followed, have been long 
known to many experienced Horticulturists. 
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Treatment of House Plants. 


oo 

In an article on House Plants, in October last, 
it was mentioned that the plants should be 
gradually accustomed to their change, and this 
fact is to be borne in mind. Whenever the ex- 
ternal temperature will al- 
low it, open the window for 
a while during the warm 
part of the day. Watering 
is oftener overdone than 
neglected. But a few plants, 
such as Callas and semi- 
aquatics, will thrive if the 
soil is kept soaked. The 
roots need air as well as 
moisture. The practised eye 
can tell by the looks of the 
soil, or the pot, if a plant 
needs water. Better let it 
get a little too dry occasion- 
ally, and then give it a good 
drenching, than to apply fre- 
quent dribblings. Dryness 
of the atmosphere is one of 
the great troubles of in-door 
flower-growing, and this 
must be overcome as much 
as possible by evaporating 
water on the stove or fur- 
nace. Where the room is 
heated by an open fire, there 
is less difficulty. Another 
plan is to have a shallow 
box of the size of the win- 
dow-sill, or the table upon 
which the plants stand; 
this should have sides about 3 inches high, with 
some 2 inches in depth of clean sand in it. The 
pots are placed on the sand, which is to be kept 
damp. Dust, the housekeeper’s great enemy, 
is another thing the plant-grower has to contend 
with. To be healthy, the plant must have 
clean foliage. Some very careful persons throw 
«a sheet, or other light cloth, over the plants, 
while the room is being swept. This must, of 
course, be prevented from resting upon the 
plants, by some contrivance. A stout rod, made 
to fit in to each corner of the plant-table, would 
answer. Give the plants a showering as often 
as necessary to keep them clean. Set them ina 
sink, or bath-tub, and shower the foliage with 
water from a pot witha fine rose. If a plant 
gets very dirty, as sometimes will happen, 
sprinkle it to moisten all the leaves, and then 
go over it and rub each leaf gently between the 
thumb and finger, to loosen the dirt; after this 
give a plentiful showering. This can only be 
done with smooth-leaved plants. The outsides 
of the pots should be kept clean by the occa- 
sional use of a serubbing-brush and water. 
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Forcinc RavuBARB.—Those who have an 
abundance of rhubarb roots may have the leaf 
stalks during the winter with but little trouble. 
Take up some strong roots and place them in a 
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barrel with a little earth, Cover the barrel and 
set it in a warm place, and the leaves will soon 
push. Grown in this way rhubarb is crisp, ten- 
der, and well blanched. Roots that have been 
thus treated are not worth planting out again. 
1 oO oe 

Funer As Foop.—In another column is an 
account of a minute and troublesome fungus. 
Some of the fungi, such as the mushroom and 
morel, are prized as delicacies, but the edible 
ones are not confined to these. Unfortunately, 
it is difficult for most persons to go beyond the 
mushroom for fear of eating some of the poison- 
ons ones, As a step towards increasing the 
knowledge of these plants, and to enable people 
to know the good from the bad, the Royal Hor- 
ticultural Society (Eng.) held an exhibition of 
fungi, and it was found that the number of 
edible ones was much larger than was supposed. 
The Rey. M. A. Curtis, of 8. C., has investigated 
the subject more thoroughly than any one else 
in this country, and has promised a work on 
American Edible Fungi, the appearance of 
which we look for with no litle interest, 
So net 


Look Out for Your Seeds. 
———— 

After all possible care has been expended in 
collecting seeds, they are often lost through in- 
attention, Mice are exceedingly fond of some 
kinds of flower and garden seeds, and their 
access to them should be guarded against. In 
keeping the mice out, it will not do to have the 
box thoroughly air-tight. Seeds must, of neces- 
sity, contain more or Jess moisture, and if kept 
in considerable quantities in a close vessel, they 
will mould. The temperature.at which seeds 
are kept is of but little consequence with many 
kinds, while others are injured by too great 
cold. A place in which the temperature ranges 
uniformly between 32 and 40 degrees is, per- 
laps, best. Peas and beans are apt to be in- 
fested by the weevil. Placing these in a close 
bottle, with a few drops of turpentine, is said 
to be the best method of treating the seeds. 
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A Chapter on Honey Locust. 


“KE. S.,” Highland, Kansas, writes: “ Give usa 
chapter on Honey Locust. At present it bids 
fair to become the most valuable tree for this 
country. It grows here anywhere, and under 
all circumstances where any other tree lives, is 
good for hedges, or groves; as yet, itis free from 
insects or diseases of any kind, does not sprout 
from the roots, never winter-kills, is easily 
transplanted, and is a very beautiful and grace- 
ful looking tree. Even grasshoppers do not in- 
jure the young seedlings. There are two kinds 
here, one with thorns, and one without. Now, 
will seeds from a thornless tree produce thorny 
seedlings, or will seeds from thorny trecs pro- 
duce thornless seedlings? We want the thorny 
ones for hedges and the other for groves. There 
are some good specimens of Osage hedges here, 
but the plant is objectionable. It kills out in 
wet places, much of the wood freezes down in 
winter, it sprouts from the roots in plowing 
close, and various kinds of insects, especially 
grasshoppers, are very destructive to it.” 

It is not often that a correspondent does so 
cleverly for himself that which he asks us to do 
for him. He has given so complete a “ chapter 
on the Honey Locust,” that there is but little to 
say in regard to its availability as a hedge plant. 

We have frequently advocated its merits as 
the plant best suited to form a barrier in our 
northern climates. The thornless forms are 
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HEART-LEAVED MANNETTIA. 


more common at the West than at the East. 
We doubt if there is any certainty that the seed- 
lings from the thornless form would be without 
spines, but in sowing for hedges should prefer 
net to risk it. In alarge number of seedlings 
from thorny trees some will be found that are 
thornless. The only sure way to get the smooth 
variety for shade trees is to graft it. Seeds are 
readily collected, or they may be had of the 
dealers at about 75c. per lb. If kept dry they 
should at sowing time be scalded, and allowed 
to soak until the skin is softened. We once 
collected a quantity, mixed them with earth in 
a box, and allowed them to remain exposed to 
the weather all winter. When planted in the 
spring they came up as readily as beans. The 
seeds may be sown along the line of the hedge, 
but it is much better to put them in a seed bed, 
where the young plants can be cared for. 
They may remain in the bed all winter, and the 
next spring the hedge can be set. Cut the 
plants back to three inches, and set a foot apart. 
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A Pretty Climber.—The Mannettia. 
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Aside from their usefulness in covering ob- 
jects which we wish to conceal, climbers have 
a grace peculiarly their own, and are often used 
in good taste without any utilitarian view. 
Some kind of support, a rude stake, or an 
elaborate trellis, covered with climbers, may 
often be introduced with good effect. The 
Jabored trejlises are usually very ugly, but a 
rapidly growing vine will soon hide the mechani- 
cal appearance. For low trellises, such as may 
be made by stretching wires along the front of a 
veranda, there are several green-house plants 
which may be used. Our prolenged hot weather 








allows us to enjoy 
out of doors many 
plants that in 
England and the 
north of Europe 
can be grown 
only under glass. 
Every year the 
number of these 
is increasing, 
as experiments 
are made with 
tropical plants 
in the open air, 
In the spring of 
1867, friend Mee- 
han, of the Gar- 
dener’s Monthly, 
sent us a plant 
of Mannettia cor- 
data, (sometimes 
called M. gla- 
bra), which was 
set out, but as it 
did not have sun 
enough it flow- 
ered but little. In 
autumn the some- 
what tuberous 
root was taken 
up, put ina pot of 
earth and kept ra- 
ther dry in a cold 
room all winter 
Early in spring 
it started, and 
when the weather 
became warm, 
it was turned out 
in a sunny place, 
against a wire trellis, and it has been beautiful 
allsummer. The engraving shows the flowers 
and leaves of the natural size. The flowers are 
of a brilliant scarlet, and remain for several 
days. In England this is regarded as a stove 
plant, requiring even a higher temperature than 
the green-house. It is propagated by root cut- 
tings or from those of green wood. We sup- 
pose that most florists keep it, at all events, they 
ought to, and popularize such a pretty climber, 
and one that by the method above indicated, 
can be managed by those who have no hot-house. 
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Monkshoods—Aconites. 
oa 

Among the old-fashioned herbaceous perenni- 
als the common Monkshood (Aconitum Napel- 
lus) is one of the best known, and it has long 
been cultivated for its spikes of curiously shaped, 
dark-blue flowers. One of the parts of the ca- 
lyx is very much enlarged, and is so strikingly 
hood-shaped as to make its common name more 
appropriate than such terms sometimes are. 
Several other species are in cultivation, but all 
that we have seen in our gardens are of the 
blue-flowered section. There are species with 
yellow and with reddish flowers. There is a 
white-flowered variety of A. Napellus, but it is 
not nearly as fine as the Variegated Monkshood 
(A. variegatum.) This has light-blue flowers, 
finely edged with white. The Chinese Monks- 
hood (A. Chinense) has its flowers in looser 
spikes than the common one, and of a re- 
markably deep blue. The engraving is from 
this species, and while it gives only a portion of 
a spike, very well illustrates the singular shape 
of the flowers. All the above are from foreign 
countries. We have two native species, one 











CHINESE MONKSHOOD. 


with blue flowers, (A. waetnatum,) found in the 
Alleghanies, and a white-flowered one (A. re- 
clinatum) in the mountains of Virginia and 
southward, These are seldom seen in cultiva- 
tion, nor are they particularly desirable, as they 
have weak stems, and are of a straggling habit, 
In the Monkshoods all the visible portion of the 
flower is the calyx, of five parts or sepals, one 
of which is enlarged to form the hood; there 
are but two petals, and these are of a shape 
so unusual that they would not at first be 
recognized as such, At the upper part of 
the engraving is a flower from which the calyx 
has been removed, leaving only the two pet- 
als and the cluster of stamens and pistils. 
By astretch of the imagination a resemblance 
can be seen in the petals to a pair of swans at- 
tached to the cluster of stamens asacar. In 
some localities the common Monkshood goes 
by the name of “Cupid’s Car.” It should be 
known that all the Monkshoods are poisonous 
when taken into the system, though perfectly 
safe to handle. Some careless gardeners have 
by mistake mixed the roots with those of horse- 
radish, and fatal results have followed. There 
is so little resemblance in the appearance of the 
two roots that itis not easy to see how such & 
mistake could be made. An English writer 
proposes to banish the Monkshoods from culti- 
vation because they are poisonous. He should 
include the Larkspurs, Hellebores, Ranuncu- 
luses, and Fox Gloves, for they, as well as other 
garden favorites, are poisonous also. As long 
as the equally poisonous Stramonium grows 
along the road-sides and in the fence cornets, 
and the Poison Hemlock is found in the close 
neighborhood of dwellings without molestation, 
we doubt if the deleterious character of some of 
our garden plants will prevent their cultivation. 
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PADDY OO—™M WAP 
Sea-Side Fare.—The Mussel. 


This series of articles, describing along-shore fare, 
concludes with an account of one which, in this 





country at least, is less prized and less used than 
any other of those we have noticed. The common 
Mussel (J/ytilus edulis) is found on both shores of 
the Atlantic. The shape of the shell is shown in 
figure 1, but it is given under the average size. 
The shell without is of a purplish-black color, 
within of a much lighter color and a pearly lustre. 
‘The animal, or meat, is conformed to the shape of 
the shell, and is of amore or less dark orange color. 
It has a number of stout fibres, called a beard, by 
which it attaches itself quite firmly to rocks, mud- 
banks, ete.; this is to be removed in preparing the 
mussel for food. In Europe, the mussel forms an 
important portion of the food of the people near 
the coast, and they are consumed for fish-bait to 
such an extent that large sums are invested in rais- 
ing them. Thoseare said to be best which grow at 
the mouths of rivers, where they are left bare at 
The author of an English work, called 
“Wholesome Fare,” “Mussels are oceasion- 
ally unwholesome or poisonous. There is no test 
—onion, silver spoon, or other—by which to know 
whether mussels will prove injurious or not. Some- 
thing may depend on the season and on their fresh- 


low tide. 


SiyYS > 


ee 


ness, and also on the eater’s individual constitution. 
,Some persons eat heartily of mussels at all times 
with impunity; others dare not swallow a single 
one.” It is perhaps due to this uncertainty that 
mussels are not generally popular on oursea-board ; 
still, with many, they are regarded as a choice deli- 
eacy. Pickled mussels, especially, are served at 
city restaurants, where they are held in high esteem 
by the lovers of good things. They may be stew- 
ed, scalloped, ete., in the same way as oysters. In 
whatever way they are cooked, they are first boiled 
out as directed forclams. The shells being made 


| 











Fig. 2.—“ YELLOW MUSSEL.’’—(Jfodiola. ) 





thoroughly clean, the mussels are put into a pot, 
covered, and kept over the fire until all have open- 
ed. The meat is to be picked out and the adhering 
beard removed, when they may be served with 
melted butter, or stewed. The following is the 
method of pickling mussels practised in a celebrat- 
ed N. Y. restaurant: The mussels are opened by 
boiling in the shell, as above directed. <A pickle is 
made with three pints of vine- 
gar and one of water, a few 
whole grains of allspice, pep- 
per and cloves are added, the 
whole allowed to come toa 
boil, and when the pickle is 
cool it is poured over the mus- 
sels, which are placed in glass 
or earthen jars. Besides the 
true Mussel described above, 
there are several others known 
by the name, although conch» 
ologists place them in a sepa- 
rate genus; some of them, 
being found only in deep wa- 
ter, are comparatively rare. 
We figure the most common, 
which is abundant in shoal wa- 
ter, and has the reputation of 
being unfit for food, It is 
much larger than the common 
Mussel, different in shape, 
with a rougher shell and a more copious beard. 

This is the Modiola plicatula of the conchologists, 
and is called ‘‘ Yellow Mussel” by the fishermen. 
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Household Talks. 


BY AUNT HATTIE. 
ge 

How do you like my new picture frames? They 
are perfectly simple, and, like simple things gener- 
ally, are pretty. An ingenious neighbor of mine 
taught me how to make them. Those who are 
fortunate enough to live in the country, and more 
fortunate still to have a wheat stack in the yard, 
can readily obtain the straws. Select any quantity 
of white or dark straws, as preferred, being careful 
to use none but perfect and unbruised ones, and 
choose those as uniform in size as possible. Some 
narrow lutestring ribbon will be required for triin- 
ming, or you may use instead, colored worsted, 
chenille, or silk, as convenient and to your taste. 
A straw carefully split and flattened out, first wet- 
ting it, makes a very neat fastening. When ready 
to make a frame, take three or four straws, lay them 
in a horizontal position, and 
holding between the thumb 
and finger, pierce with a needle 
and thread, securing firmly. 
Do both ends alike, and make 
the four sides in the same 
manner; adjust according to 
the size of the picture to be 
{, framed, fastening the corners 
» together with the needle and 
/¢ thread. Some cut the ends 
7 even with a pair of scissors, 
= but it gives a prettier effect to 
. allow the central straw to re- 
main a little the longest, as 
_ shown in the engraving. Trim 
the corners, paste the picture 
on the back, and it is done. If 
= it is desired to hang the pic- 
oe ture on the wall, a cord and 
tassel of worsted may be made, 
or asimple band of the ribbon may be used. Two 
straws with a third across them may be fasten- 
ed to the back to form a support, which will allow 
the frame to stand upon the table or mantle-picce. 
The Agriculturist has already figured frames made 
of the brown stems of evergreens. Raisin stems 
dipped in melted red sealing wax make an exquisite 
frame in imitation of coral. Work of this kind 
affords pleasant occupation for winter evenings. 
Cone frames are very pretty, but require consider- 
able time tomake. A rough frame is provided and 
covered with scales of pine cones, which are put on 











singly with small tacks, neatly overlapping one 


another like the seales of a fish. Whole cones 
are used here and there, as taste may dictate. 





One of the most acceptable desserts recently in- 
troduced, consists of a corn starch custard pud- 
ding, garnished with the sweetened and flavored 
froth of the whites of eggs, or Meringue, as ‘t is 
called. The recipe is as follows: Corn Starch 
Pudding.—Set to boil one quart of swect milk; then 
moisten in a teacup with a little milk 3 tablespoon- 
fuls of corn starch; beat thoroughly the yolks of 4 
or 5 eggs, adding sugar enough to swecten the 
whole of the pudding Then beat to a stiff froth 
the whites of the eggs, adding a very Jittle suzar 
and flavoring extract; but be careful not to reduce 
the froth. As soon as the milk boils, stir in the 
moistened starch. Let it boil up once, take from the 
fire, and stir in imme- 
diately the yolks of the 
eggs, pourintoa pudding 
dish, and place on the 
top the frothed whites, 
spreading as evenly as 
possible. Set in the oven 
until the top or Meringue 
is of a fine light brown, 
when the pudding is 
done. To be eaten cold. 
The same lady also gave 
me a recipe for a plain 
rice pudding, and as I 
have frequently tried it and found it to be very 
good, I am desirous that others should know 
how to make it. Rice Pudding.—Soak over night 
in cold water a coffee cup of rice. In the morn- 
ing add two quarts of milk; sweeten and spice to 
taste. Place in the oven; when the rice rises in the 
pudding itis done. Quite simple and plain, but more 
wholesome and good than more elaborate oncs, 





STRAW FRAME, 
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Keeping a Family Record. 
——— 

Whoever has had occasion to trace his lineage 
back tothe first settlers of the country has learned 
the very loose way in which family records are usu. 
ally kept, and been surprised to find how little in- 
telligent men know about their ancestors. It ia 
not unusual to find family records, but they are in 
an imperfect state, on stray pieces of paper, liable 
to be lost, or in small blank books mixed up with 
family expenses, the births in one place and the 
marriages in another. It is quite common to find 
people who cannot tell who their grandparents 
were, or if they know these, they are ignorant of 
their grand uncles and aunts. Many who are intel- 
ligent thus far, perhaps by reason of a personal ac- 
quaintance with these relatives, can trace their 
kindred no farther back. Not one in a hundred 
preserves even the names of his ancestors beyond 
the third generation. As a people we have little 
pride of ancestry, and are quite too busy with the 
present to think or care much for the past. And 
yet the past has had much to do with our present, 
and we who are now upon the stage will have quite 
as much todo in moulding the characters and shap- 
ing the destiny of those who are to come after us. 
It isa duty that we owe to our children and chil- 
dren’s children to put them in possession of the 
names and dates in the family history with which 
we are familiar, and which will soon be forgotten if 
they are not recorded, 

Town, church, and cemetery records are import- 
ant in their places, but they ordinarily contain only 
fragments of a family history. It is not uncom- 
mon in completing the record of a family that lived 
a hundred years ago to find the dates in many dif- 
ferent towns where the children were born or lied 
What is wanted is a brief record of the dates of 
marriages, births, and deaths, in tabular form. fo 
this should be added the name of the place where 
the family resided when the children were born, znd 
the particular farm or house, if it can be designated. 
It is always interesting to know where our ances- 
tors lived and what their occupations were. It is 
desirable that a man should preserve in permanent 
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form not only his own family record, but that of will be ready for the table the next day, and no 
his father and those of his paternal ancestors as far pickle is better.’ Of course the Jerusalem Artichoke 


back as he can trace them. There are blank forms 
of these records published, and in many of the 
issues of the American Bible Society there are 
pages with appropriate headings for them. The 
particular form is of less importance than that the 
record be made in some place where it will be 
preserved and cherished by those coming after us. 

“¢ But what is the use of the recor]? some will 
ask, who have asharp eye to the dollars and cents. It 
may be of no pecuniary value whatever. It willadd 
nothing to the fertility of your fields and make no 
better sales for your crops. Pedigree may count for 
much less pecuniarily in a man than in a horse. 
And yet even in this democratic country and in this 
utilitarian age, it may be worth a man’s while as a 
matter of intelligence to know something of his 
origin, something of the homes, occupations, and 
characters of his ancestors. The knowledge would 
certainly do him no harm, and it might throw some 
light upon the tastes and peculiarities that he sees 
cropping out in his children, and help him to bet- 
ter methods of training. We inherit much beside 
worldly estate and physical constitution from our 
progenitors. <A little study of this inheritance 
may profit us quite as much as watching seed sow- 
ing and harvest. Let us have the Family Record. 
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Recipes and Household Hints. 
ee oes 

Pickled Oysters 
holiday tables, and on festive occasions generally. 
They are sold by the dealers at a high price, but are 
easily prepared at home. The chief thing to be 
observed is, not to overdo the matter at any point ; 
much must be left to care and judgment. Select 


are always in place at 


good-sized, plump oysters, put them over the fire 
in their own liquor and sitnply scald them; the 


moment they look white and firm they are to be 
taken from the fire, and laid out singly on a clean 
board or table to cool—if they drain thoroughly, or 
become slightly dried, all the better. Allow the 
liquor to settle, pour eff the clear portion and make 
with this and vinegar suflicient pickle to well cover 
The proportions to be used will de- 
pend upon the strength of the vinegar, and will 
vary from one-third to one-half oyster liquor. The 
pickle should not be more than pleasantly sour ; it 
is 2 common mistake to use too much vinegar. 
The right proportions of liquor and vinegar being 
uscertained by taste, whole clovesand pepper, with 
In using spices 


the oysters. 


broken-up mace, are to be added. 
no rule can be given, and it is better to err on the 
side of moderation. Boil up the pickle with the 
spices, allow it to cool, and pour it over the oysters 
placed in a proper jar ordish. They will be fit to 
use the next day. Sometimes thin slices of lemon 
are added when the pickle is cool, but we prefer to 
allow cach person to add his own lemon, if he likes 
it, when the oysters are served. 

Cleansing ‘Tainted or Musty Baws 
rels.—‘ A. N.,” Lindley, Mo., writes: ‘I have 
practiced the following plan for the last thirty 
years with complete success. Soak the barrel 
thoroughly with water, pour out the water and 
while still wet fill the barrel with clean, dry sand 
or loam, but sand is the more easily removed. Let 
it stand a few days, turn out the sand or earth, and 
it wiil be as free from taint or must as when new.” 


A Dish of Chestnuts,—‘“ J. T. B.,” Falls 
Church, Va., gives the following experiment: “I 
removed the shells from a quart of chestnuts, and 
parboiled them. I then took off the thin under- 
skin, and put them back into the saucepan with a 
quart of milk, salt, nutmez, and two big teaspoon- 
fuls of flour stirred with water for thickening. I 
stewed until the chestnuts were soft, taking care 
not to break them stirring. This makes a 
rich and excellent dish.” This is worth trying. 

Pickled Artichokes.—‘ Wash the arti- 
chokes clean, and pour pretty strony salt water, 
boiling hot, over them, and let stand until cool; 
spread on a cloth to drain; put in a jar and pour 
boiling vinegar over them, and if not too large they 


in 


| 


that grows somewhat like a potato is intended. 

fdcepinzg Sausage Meat.—Jane Burton 
writes: “ Cook fresh sausage as for the table, with- 
out flouring it; then put it in layers ina sweet 
earthen or stone pot with gravy from running hot 
lard over each layer. It will be as good as when 
first made, as we are eating it now in October with 
a good relish, and it is delightful.” 

Breakfast Paffs.—Take 1 pint of milk, 
1 pint of flour, 2 eggs, a lump of butter the size 
of an egg, and a pinch of salt. Place the flour 
in a basin, put the butter in the center of the flour, 
break in the eges,and work the butter and eggs 
together thoroughly; then gradually add the milk, 
mixing all together to form asmooth batter. The 
puffs may be baked in a cast-iron pan with small 
divisions, similar tothe ** French Roll Pan” figured 
in January Jast, page 25, previously heating it, but 
atin pan of similar shape is gen ‘rally usec, or 
small, separate patty-pans, though less convenient, 
will serve, Butter the pans and fill them about 
two-thirds full with the batter and place in a quick 
They take but a few minutes to bake, are 
light, and excellent, as the writer happens to know. 

Bayeeaves are frequently for 
flavoring custards, and similar articles of cookery. 
It is the leaf of the Laurus nobilis, the poetical 
* Laurel or “Bay.” The leaves of the Cherry 
Laurel, or other Laurel, should not be used in their 
The true Bay-leaf is kept by city druggists. 


oven. 


directed 


” 


place. 
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Folding Napkins. 


oe 


For every-day family use there ean be no iim- 
provement on the usual way of neatly folding the 
napkin in a square form, whether it is placed in < 
ring or not. But there are when ov: 
wishes to decorate a table, aud then the napkin can 


oceasions 
be made to contribute to the general effect. Some 
of the forms in which napkins are folded are very 
we two simple and neat ones. 
simple operations, the folding is casy 


re 
Five 


elaborate ; 
Like many 








a d 
4 1g 
Fig. 1. 


enough when one sees it done, though not readily 
described ; but we will try and make it plain by the 
use of a few diagrams. Take a towel-shaped nap- 
kin, and fold over one-third, then turn it backwards, 
and the napkin will be felded in three, not over 
and over, but so that the edges when opened would 
be in the position of the lines in the letter N. 





Then fold the ends over until they mect in the mid- 
dle, as in figure 1; then fold the corner «@ down to 
ce, and the corner 6 up to d,and it will give the 
form indicated by the dotted lines. Turn this over 
and fold it in halves lengthwise; open the points 
and it will be like figure 2. Bend the point @ over 
to the left and tuck it under the groove at , and 
bring the point e around and 


place it in a groove which 
will be found when @ is in 
position. The result will be 
the forin in figure 3. This is 
ealled the “mitre,” and is 


usually set upon the plate with 
a piece of bread in the center. 
Another form, called the ‘‘ wa- 
ter-lily,” though it looks more 
complicated, is as easy to fold, 





For this a square 


. —————— 
| nipkin is required ; fold it like a half handkerchief 
| Bring the two points of the long edge up to meet 





Fig. 4. 
the center one, which will form a square. Roll 
up the corner opposite the points, as shown in 








‘ Fig. 6. 
figure 4. Turn the napkin over and roll point a in 
o the center, tuck point 6 in the groove, and 
figure 5, Which may be used in this 
the folds may be made 


| into the form shown in fie. 6. Napkins when folded 


about t 
it will vive 
i by turning down 






} Shape, or 





in any of the fancy forms should be slightly damp. 


—_————S tee @ ee —-—- 
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The Proprictics of the Table 
| Se 
A friend writes thus: ‘ By tue propricties of 
the table, I do not refer to the behavior of those 





reat, but to the propricties to be ob- 
af 


C placed 





sit the 

: rovidine the food to] upon it. 
gether very well, 
ast mutton 


and turnips seem made for each other, while sweet 


some things go 


I know that r 





while others do not. 


potatoes and corned beef were divorced by nature, 
| and so with many other things. Now can't you 
goes With which? Our correspond- 
touches the very starting point in good 


tell us what 


ent’s query 
| living, which does not consist so much in costly 

food as in the fitness of things. The trouble in the 
| Whole matter is that our people, while they are 
| willing cnough to expend money upon what fur- 
nishes their tables, are quite unwilling to give 
proper thought to their selection of food. It is 
considered undignified or improper to 
make a study of gastronomy by man or woman 
Under the plea of living on ‘“ good, plaiy food,” a 
good share of our people lose much of the enjoy- 
‘None of your mixed French 
many a one who regards beef- 


somchow 


ment of the table. 
’ 


says 


messes for me,’ 
steak and onions, or corned beef and cabbage, as 
“‘g¢ood, plain food.’’ French cookery is no differ- 
ent from any other good cookery, except to make the 
best possible use of the materials at hand. Much 
of the prejudice against French cookery arises from 
the fact that names that are not understood are ap- 
plied to excellent dishes. Fricandcau de Veau would 
not tried by one in a thousand of tho-e who 
would accept and relish it under its true name of 
stewed veal, and on. We have alluded to 
Freneh cookery merely because the French people 
| udied the matter, and have found out the 
| harmonies and contrasts of taste which exist, 
' though perhaps in not as marked a degree, as well 
| as those of color and sound. Our ladies pride 

themselves on their skill in selecting proper colors 

for dress, and if they would give the same thought 

to it they might acquire equal skill in discerning the 
The enjoyment of 


] 


5O 





| harmonies and discords of taste. 

| a meal depends more upon the fitness of the things 
| provided, than it does upon their rarity or richness. 
| Our correspondent cannot be answered in a single 
| article, but we wiil try to help her by giving — 
| bills of fare, indicating “what goes with which. 
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ROYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 
A Handful of Dust. 


The tidy housekeeper would vigorously drive it from 
her kingdom with the broom; the little child would take 
it to make mud pies with; the philosopher thinks it 
worthy to be carefully examined—there may be some 
grains of precious truth init. Let us borrow his spectacles 
and try to find them. Of course these spectacles are mi- 
croscopes, showing us what a fly might see * with his 
little eye.” Presto! change! The little brown heap has 
suddenly become a large pile of many colors and curious 
shapes. The glass shows what appear to be smooth peb 
bles, of many different kinds, bits of rocks broken from 
larger masses, ground small under many a wheel that has 
passed over them in the well-traveled road, their sharp 
corners worn away by exposure to the weather, and con- 
gtant hard usage. Each bit hasa marvelous history from 
the time when the frost, or the prying root of some plant, 
or the blow from some quarryman’s hammer, or other 
sufficient force, loosened it from its long-time home and 
started it on its travels. When ground a little finer, and 
acted on by the elements, these fragments will be chem- 
ically changed, seized upon by growing plants, and trans- 
formed into portions of their organized substance, to 
start on a new round of experiences. Volumes of sci- 
ence and history would be needed to complete the record 
of a single one of these grains. Another look at the heap 
shows many rusty fragments of iron—brought perhaps 
from distant mines; they have done service in many 
forms, finally were struck of from the wheel-tires or the 
horse-shoes, and are slowly rusting away—not to be lost, 
but made over in new combinations. Here are shreds of 
leather—the boys and girls, who wear out shoes so fast, 
with almost tireless feet, can tell somcthing of how these 
came there. Scraps of woolen, silk, and cotton, have done 
their part for awhile in the service of man, and are here 
awaiting further use, Fragments of bones, chips from 
insects’ wings, bits of down from the bodies of birds, 
hair, wood, leaves—in short, mementos from almost 
every department of life, give food for abundant thought 
and fancy. Whoever can spend an hour or more in care- 
fully studying a handful of dust with a microscope will 
find that Nature has abundant materials at hand for work- 
ing over into the new patterns which she so lavishly dis- 
plays yearly in the ficlds and forests, and by noting the 
wisdom there displayed, may add much to his own store. 

Biftvrent Ways of Laughing. 

Men is the only animal that laughs. Some creatures 
make a noise resembling laughter, but as * there is no 
fun in it,’’ as the boys would say, it does not deserve the 





No. 1.—A QUIET SMILE. 


name. Itis both amusing and instructive to observe the 
different ways of laughing; the varicties are as numer- 
ous as individuals, for almost every person has his own 
style, so distinct that he may be easily recognized by 
his laugh. Our artist presents three specimens, which 


io. 





No. 2.—FULL OF FUN. 


are fair samples of different classes of laughers. In cach, 
the character is quite plainly indicated by the style in 
which pleasure is expressed by the muscles of the face, 





First (No. 1,) we have a natural, quiet smile. The man 
enjoys anything comical, but has sense and self com- 
mand enough not to be overcome by it. He has natural 
strength of character, which has been polished by educa 
tion, so that his faculties are under control. Contrast 
his expression with either of the following. No. 2 is 
brimful of fun, and running over with laughter, which he 
vainly tries to hold in with his hand upon his mouth. 
He will giggle at the merest trifle—at a mistake of a 
companion, an odd motion by an animal, at almost any- 





No. 3.—THE SIMPERER. 


thing unexpected. He is good natured, weak, easily led, 
uncultivated, requiring great care to make him a useful 
member of society. No. 3, the ‘ Simperer,”’ has been edu- 
cated in a very different school from No.1. He believes in 
outside appearances ; knows what is the latest fashion, 
wears much jewelry, carefully cultivates his whiskers, 
thinks all the ladies are in love with him, applauds him- 
self with a continual smirk, and is altogether a silly, 
shallow-brained fop. He might be cured by sending him 
to the forests of Maine, to chop wood a few winters, but 
there is little hope of his having pluck enough to try 
this treatment, or any other requiring real manliness, 





Our Presidents. 


Every American boy and girl should know the follow- 
ing table by heart, and should also be able to give some 
account of the principal acts of the different men named. 
Those who will begin by committing it to memory, and 
then follow it up by reading some good biography of 
each President, will have a better knowledge of the his- 
tory of the United States than is possessed by more than 
one-half the men and women in the United States. 










Seer oar P | | Continu- 
a en Native of | Inaugurated.) ance in 
2 ‘ | Office. 
George Washington | April 8, 1789 8 years 
John Adams........ 4, 1797/4“ 
Thomas Jefferson.. Vi U 4,18018 “ 
James Madison..... | : 4,18098 “ 
James Monroe...... do, ae 4,1817/i8 * 
John Quincey Adams Massachusetts | “ 4, 1825 23 
Andrew Jackson...'S, Carolina | «4, 1829 i. 
Martin Van Buren,,| New-York | 4, 18387 . 
| 


Villiam H. Harrison Virginia 1 m'pth 


4 
8 
4 
q ™ 4, 1841 
suc'd. to the 








Jolin Tyler.......666 | do. |S ottice of Pres §°¥ Um 
James K. Poilk......!N. Carolina |March 4, 18454 years 
Zachary Taylor..... Virginia ba ; 4, — ly. 4m. 
illard F re few York sue'd. to the >,,, 
Millard Fillmore, ../New York aitice ot Pres t y. 80 
Franklin Pierce.....N. Hampshire March 4, 1853 4 years 
James Buchanan... Pennsvivania “i Sc 
Abraham Lincoln... Kentucky gs 4.1861 4y 40a 





Andrew Johnson,.. N, Carolina April 15, 1865) 


A Picture for Boys. 


A correspondent writes to the American Agriculturist ; 
“‘T have indulged the habit of using tobacco in various 
ways, for more than twenty-five years. [ learned it when 
a boy, because I wanted todoas men did. For a long 


time I could not perceive that it hurt me, except making | 


my breath disagrecable, and my company unpleasant to 
those who disliked the smell of tobacco smoke. But 
lately I have begun to believe what friends used to tell 
me. My throat, head, and nerves are suffering from the 
effects of the use of the weed, and I know that I can have 
good health only by giving itup. This Iam now doing, 
but it is like the struggle of a slave with a crue] master. 
Ipass miserable days and sleepless nights; my spirits 
are low, every thing looks gloomy, I can not fix my wan- 
dering thoughts; I have headache, heart-ache, and aches 
I never imagined before. The worst of it is, 1 feel contin- 
ually that just one cigar would drive away all these symp- 
toms, make me feel natural, and bring back all the hopes 
and friends that now seem to have deserted me. Why 
not take it and end mytroubles’ Alas! it would only 
soothe my distressed nerves a little while, and then the 
old symptoms of tobacco poisoning ‘vould come back in 
full force. It’s a terrible battle; I donot know how long 
it will last, or how it will end. Without some relicf I 
ear I may go crazy. What shall I do ?’’——There, boys, 
look at that picture before you light a cigar, or trya 
chew. It expresses the experience of almost every one 
who has formed this habit. Wull it pay to lose health, 
and become a slave? If you want more evidence before 











deciding, ask the next friend you may meet who has long 
used tobacco, whether he thinks it best. We never yet 
found a man who would advise another to form the habit. 
To the sufferer who writes for advice, we would say, 
“ficht it out on this line.” It will not ‘take all sum- 
mer.”” In a few weeks, at furthest, the habit will be 
broken and you will feel the happiness of a clear head, 
elastic limbs, improved gencral health, and a free spirit. 





An Amusing Toy. 


Almost any boy can whittle out from a soft pine stick 
two figures like those shown in the engraving. The 
body and head of each are made of asingle piece about 
halfan inch thick, Two thin pieces a little curved in the 
middle, for the elbows, represent the two arms joined 
together as in wrestling. The le&s are cach made of one 
thin slp of wood, and are attached to the body by pins, 
s0 as to hang loosely. The arms are pinned on at the 
shoulders in the same manner, and the figures are thus 
made to look like two boys in a position for wrestling. 
They can be painted, if convenient, or merely marked 
with ink, to suit the fancy. When all is ready, pass a 
thread about six feet long through the holes in the arms 
near the clhbows. Fasten one end of it around the leg ef - 
a table or chair near the floor, and hold the other end in 
the hand. The images should be two or three feet from 
the lower cnd of the thread. Now by gently twitching 
the string the images will be made to wrestle in a very 
comical way; sometimes one will go down, then the 
other, then both, and by a little management they can be 
made to perform an almost numberless variety of very 
queer antics, to the great amusement of the lite folks. 


New Puzzles to be Answered. 


Answers to Problems and Puzzles. 

The following are answers to the puzzles, ete., in the 
November winmber, page 419. No. 330. Znigma.—Ink... 
No. 831. Jlustrated Rebus. —Manse in human eye t tome 
man m aches ecow nt less thousands morn; or, man’s 
inhumanity to man makes countless thousands mourn, 
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BLOWI NG BUBBLE S.—Dravwn ana Engraved for the American Agriculturist, 


Blowing bubbles will always be a favorite amusement. 
Children make theirs with soapsuds and a clay pipe; 
men and women use various contrivances. Every few 
days we hear of some new and wonderful scheme for 
getting rich, some way of restoring health, or some in- 
fallible method of enjoying pleasure—these are the bub- 
bles which older people make and chase. They are as 
bright, as flecting, often not half so satisfactory as the 
beautiful globes that the little girl can expand with her 
breath from the dish of suds. There is much to belearn- 
ed from soap bubbles. Philosophers have studied many 
things connected with them with great interest. They 
have carefally computed the thickness of the film com- 
posing them, finding it less than one ten-thonsandth part 
of aninch, Sir Jsaac Newton experimented with br >- 


| 


bles in pursuing his researches concerning the laws of 
light. The beautiful colors displayed on their surface 
attracted his attention, and he wanted to know the reason 
of their appearance. -People who saw this grave old man 
apparently playing like a child thought him crazy. 


Spots on the Sun. 

With a good telescope, and sometimes by the eye alone, 
dark spots may frequently be seen upon the face of the 
sun. They vary much in size, some of them covering 
thousands of square miles in extent. Recently a very 
remarkable one has been noticed, extending over an area 
larger than the whole of the earth’s surface. It was in 
shane like a letter Q, and the long curled part was sur- 
roundeu by an immense numberof smaller spots less 


dark in color. Many theories concerning these spots have 
been given; one view quite generally held by astron- 
omers is, that the sun is surrounded by a luminous atmos- 
phere, and that the dark spots are places where this atmos- 
phere has been disturbed and torn asunder, so that the 
body of the sun becomes visible. As yet there are no 
means of knowing the exact truth in the matter. We 
only know that by some wonderful arrangement light and 
heat for the solar system are continually supplied, and 
that agencics almost inconceivably vast must be em- 
ployed to produce the immense force exerted by the sun. 


There are many Premiums for Boys and 

: y, 
Girls, and many hundreds get them each year. You - 
can get one this year for yourself or your home 
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JHE BEST AND MOST ATTRACTIVE OF ALL JUVENILE MAGAZINES. 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS: 


Edited By J. T. TROWBRIDGE and LUCY LARCOM, 


‘The conductors of OuR Youna Fouks are determined to spare no pains or expense to make this Magazine the best of its kind in the world, While they will procure from the most pop- 
ular and able writers articles of the most attractive character, they will aim to give the Magazine a mote practical cast than heretofore, A greater proportion of yseful articles will be 
found in the forthcoming yolume,—on History, Biography, Science, Gardening, Manners, The following are some of the principal features of RF Pe Bee: 


OUR YOUNG FOLES FOR 1869. 


THE STORY OF A BAD BOY, BY T. B. 
ALDRICH, 


Forming the narrative of a boy's life and experiences in an 
ancient New England seaport, will be the leading Serial 
Story in Our Youne Forks for the year 1869. The pictur- 
esque legends and traditions of the town, and the eccentric 
characters peculiar to every New England Village, form the 
background upon which the author has traced the career 
of a genuine Yankee iad, whose animal spirits and healthy 
love of mischief led him into innumerable amusing, adven- 
tures. The Bad Boy is a close study from life, and will be 
recognized at once, by any one familiar with the species, as 
a faithful delineation. Heisa fresh character in American 
juvenile literature, which is over-crowded with unnaturaliy 
good boys, 
GARDENING FOR GIRLS. 

This highly interesting and important story has been writ- 
ten by the AuTuor of that popular work “Six Hundred 
Dollars a Year,” and is intended to convey, in an entertain- 
ing form, hints to young girls as to a useful disposal of their 
time, and to give valuable assistance in the study of Botany, 
serving the purpose for them which was answered for boys 
in the admirable serial ** Farming for Boys.” 

HOW TO DO [T. 

Epwarp Everett HALe will contribute, under the above 
title, various papers—written for the practical instruction of 
grown-up boys and girls, and of young men and women,—in 
the methods of life. They will include suggestions as to the 
way,—How to Talk: Howto Read; How to Write; Howto 
Travel; How to act in Society; and How to Work. 

THE WORLD WE LIVE ON. 
Under this title Mrs. AGasstz will give a series of papers, 





explaining in a familiar way, many of the phenomena ob- 
served: in the world about us, She will give. an account of 
the coal deposits, and explain the way-in which the-coral 
insects construct islandsin the ocean, She will also explain 
how and why earthquakes occur, and describe some of the 
more noted ones, ‘hese papers will be written especially 
for young people, and prepared with the sanction of Pro- 
FESSOR AGASSIZ, 


THE GREAT NAVIGATORS, VOYAGERS 
' AND DISCOVERERS. 


Mr. James Parton will contribute a number of biograph- 
ical sketches, taking as his subjects the lives of some of the 
most eminent navigators and discoverers, ‘These will include 
Prince Henry of Portugal, Diaz, Vasco da Gama, Magellan, 
Columbus, John and Sebastian Cabot, Champlain, Hudson, 
and others, 


DIALOGUES. 


Mr. Eres SARGENT will furnish a number of new Dialogues 
adapted to School Exiibitions and Private Representations, 


AMERICAN HISTORY 


Will be presented in articles by Mn. J. H. A. Bonz, These 
will include **The Mound Builders of the West,” “The 
First New England Thanksgiving,” “Salem Witchcraft,” 
“Pere Marquette and The Mississippi Explorations,” and 
“King Philip’s War.” ; 


HUMAN BEES. ~ 


Mr. TROWBRIDGE will describe some of the more import- 
ant and interesting branches of human industry, such as 
GLAss MAKUNG, COAL MINING, SULP-BUILDING, WATCH- 
MAKING, &C, 





NATURE AND OUT-DOOR LIFE 


Will be the subject of articles by the AuTHOR oF “THE 
SevEN LITTLE SIsreRs,” (now in course of publication,) 
to which others will be added by Mr. Cuarues J. Foster, 
and by Mr. W. F. G. SHANKS, who has already prepared pa- 
pers upon the Fire-pamp, WRrecKs and WRECKING, &c. 


DECLAMATIONS’ 


Of an entirely fresh character will be furnished by Rey. 
KLIAn KELLOGG, author of “Spartacus” and “ Icilius.”* 
The first of these, “Ilannibal at the Altar,” will appear 
early in the year. 


ACTING CHARADES. 


Each number of the new volume will contain an Actiag 
Charade, prepared expressly for young people by 5. ANNIB 
Frost, the best American writer of such pieces, 

Mrs. Stowr, Mrs. Draz, Mrss Mpiocu, Mrs. WHITNEY, 
Miss CHOLLET, Mrs. AUSTIN, Mrs, WELLS, Mrs. THAXTER, 
Miss PuELPs, Mrs. WEEKS, Miss Prescort, “Sop May,” 
and others will continue their serge “contributions, and 
their names are an assarance that articles for the special 
benefit ot girls will not be wanting in the magazine, 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The Illustrations will remain under the cliarge of Mr. 
ANTHONY, and no pains or expense will be spared to supply 
the best which can poe he obtained. Special promi- 
nence Wiil hereatter be givento FULL-PAGE PICTURES. 

EVENING LAMP AND LETTER BOX. 

These departments will be enlarged and improved. The 

Editors will endeavor through these Departments to give 


encouragement and advice to their young friends, and they 
cordially invite communications from all their readers, 


The conductors of “Our Youne FoLks" being fully sensible of the great interest felt by parents and educators in the cause of juvenile literature, will give their best endeavors to 
make this magazine worthily answer all reasonable demand, They will hope to make it such a means of instruction and entertainment that it shall be indispensable to every honsehold. 


TERMS :—Single or Specimen number, 20 cents; Yearly subscription, $2.09 in advance; Three eopies, $5.09; Five copies, $3.00; Ten copies, $15.00, ang $1.50 for each additional copy. 
G27" The Atlantic and Our Young Folks sent to one address for $5.00 per annum. 


ta A copy of ‘Our Youne Fovks” for 186), will be sent gratis to any person who will act asagent for it and formaClub, Specimen Coples, Premium Lists, Cireulars, &c., sent on 


application. 


FIELDS, OSGOOD & CO., Publishers, Successors to Ticknor & Fields, Boston, Mass, 


(2 The January number of the Agriculturist will contain, in this place, additional illustrations of OuR Youne Fovks. 








THE HERALD OF 


HEALTH FREE. 


—_— So 


This is a Monthly Magazine of 60 pages, devoted to the Physical, Intellectual, and Moral improvement of the race. Its 


motto is, 


“A Higher Type of Manheod, Physically, Intellectually, and Morally.’? 


IT WILL TEACH the Laws which govern the physical organization of Man, and how to obey them. 


1T WILL TEACH the Causes of Diseasc, how to avoid them, and the best and safest method of treatment, by the 


use of agents whick do not poison the system. 


IT WILL TEACH how Children should be born and reared, so that they. may become perfect Men and Women. It 


Is now publishing a series of articles on 


“THE REARING OF OUR CHILDREN.” 


By distinguished American women. 
IT WILL TEACH the Structure and Functions of every organ in the body, and the best method of keeping it ina 


healthy condition. 


IT WILL TEACH what is the natural food for Man, and how it should be prepared. 

IT WILL CONTAIN articles upon Bathing and Clothing ; upon Exercise, Rest and Sleep; upon Recreation, Amuse- 
ments and Social Enjoyments; upon Education, Topics of the Month, Home Treatment of Disease, Answers to Corres- 
pondents ; and upon all subjects calculated to improve the condition and promote the happiness of mankind. 


The Scientific American says: “Tux HERALD or HKALTH is a journal which contains more sensible articles on subjects 
of a practical moral bearing, than are to be found in any other monthly that comes to our sanctum.” 


The Home Guardian says: 


“To commend the * Herald of Health,’ isa duty we owe to every one to whom we have the 


privilege of speaking. Truths are therein spoken for which your fainting hearts are waiting patiently to learn. Truths 


about eating, drinking, dressing, living, and loving, which shall, 1f obeyed, lift yon out of weakness and languor, helpless- 
ness and pain, coldness and indifference, and make this wilderneas world blossom like the rose,” 


The December number (which will be sent free to all subscribers for 1869,) will contain a very elaborate paper on 


“WHAT TO KNOW, WHAT TO DO, AND HOW TO DO IT,” 


whi is ror ¢ reg *, , : i 7 oy 7 pe 7 | 
ich alone is worth a year's subscription. The very best writers are its regular contributors. 


$2.00 a year, 20 centsa number. 4 subscribers, $7. 10 subscribers, $15. 40 subscribers at one time, $50 


For $3.35 we send the IigraLp and The New York Weekly Tribune one year. For $3.50 we send it and the Agricul- 
turist one year. For 30 subscribers and $60, we give a Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machine, worth $55. We give 
Appleton’s American Encyclopedia in 20 volumes, worth $100, for 60 subscribers and $120. A steel engraving of * iin 
at Home,” 18x20 inches, worth $1.00, for each subscriber who sends 30 cents extra. The Herald of Health and the Atlantic 
Monthly, price $4.00, for $5.00. Harper's Magazine same as Atlantic Monthly, Those who subscribe now will get Oct., Noy., 


MILLER, WOOD & CO., 


and Dec. Nos. of this year free. Address 


15 Laight Street, New York. 





CONTINENTAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 
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J. HILTON SCRIBNER, - Vice-PrestpEnNT. 
J. P. ROGERS, - - - - SECRETARY. 


%. C. FROST, - . - - ACTUARY, 
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AND MELODEONS. 
43,000, nowinuse: 
BUFFALO.NY. CHICAGO, ILL. 


NO WIND, 
DUST, 
SNOW, s 
Can poneraee where a pe 
TORREY'S PATEN 7E “R STRIP 
are aati YS PATENT WEATHER STRIPS 
Send for Iustrated Circular showing onr 4 
ments, L,38.& J TORLEY COT Ore 
2 Maiden Lane, N. y. 
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Advertisoments, to be sure of insertion, must be re- 
eons BEFORE the 5th of the penny s wane 


¥ 


TE RMS— (cash before insertion) : 
IN ENGLISH EDITION. 

Ordinary Pages, $1.50 per line Less than 4 lines. $5. 
Open Pages (open without cutting) 82 per line. 

Page next to Reading Matter and last Page.~$2.50 per 
agate line of space for each insertion. 

IN GERMAN EDITION. 

(The only German Agricultural Journal in the United 
States.) 

Ordinary Pages, % cents per line. Less than four lines, 
$1.00 for each insertion, 

Business Notices and Last Page, 40 cents per line for each 
insertion, 








— 


A Few Good . Advertisements 


Will be received in the Agricultural and Horticultural 
Annuals for 1869, shortly to be issued from this office. The 
wide circulation of these works, and their high character, 
make the limited number of advertising pages very desira- 
ble. The books are kept as part of the library by the pur- 
chasers so that the advertisements have a periaanent value, 

Copy must be sent before December 20th. 

‘Terms, $10 per page in each Annual. 

ORANGE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New York. 








Bliss’ qudemenrs Almanac 
for 1869 


Contains 68 pages of closely printed matter, embracing a 
Monthly Calendar of operations, and a priced list of the 
leading varieties af Garden, Field and Flower Seeds, with 
brief directions for their cultivation. A copy will be mailed 
to all applicants enclosing a three cent stamp. 
Address B. K. BLISS & SON, Box 5:12 P. € 
41 Park Row, and 151 Nz Assau- -st., Ne w "Fork. 





Early Rose Potato, 


Among the many thousands of our patrons to whom we 
furnished this valuable Pot: ato last spring, we have yet to 
hear from the first one who is not fully satisfied with his 
purchase. The only regret expressed is that they had not 
srocured more, We are daily in receipt of the most flatter- 
ng testimonials, not only of its earliness and good quality, 
but of its astonishing productiveness, some of which seein 
almost fabulous. One reports of having grown a barrel 
Jrom a single pound; ayield of one hundred fold is an 
every-day occurrence. The following well-known gentle- 
men have given it their unqui flied approval, and e ndorse 
itas the best, most productive, and earliest variety in culti- 
vation: Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, Chas. Downing, sq., Rev. 
He -" ‘Ward Beecher, Fearing Burr, Esq., Dr. . Hol- 
land, (Timothy Titcomb), and. many other prominent agri- 
eulturis ts, horticulturists, and market gardeners. We shall 
continue to execute cash ord: rs through the month of De- 
cember at the following prices 

One pound, $1.00; Three pounds, $2.00, by mail, postpaid. 
One peck, $5.00; Half — $8.00, by Express, to be paid 
by purchaser, One bushel % $15.00; One barrel, $10.00, by 
Express, to be paid by purchaser, 

Sixty pounds to the bushel, 165 pounds to the barrel. 
Prices to the trade, in larger quantities, will be given upon 
applic ation. 

Should the weather be too cold when the order isreceived 
the potatoes will not be sent until they can be shipped with 
safety. All orders must be accompanied with the cash. 

BLISS & SON, 
No. 41 Park Row, and 151 Nassau-st., New York. 
P. 0. Box 5712. 


Norway Oats, and Early Rose, 


Both warranted genuine and from original Vermont stock, 
by mail, postpaid. Norway Oats, 4 P., 6) cts,, 1 i. (or quart), 
$1.00. One . Oats and 1%. Early lose, $i. 30. Early Rose 
Potatoes, 1 t. $1.00, 2 hs. $1.59, 3 hs., $2.00. We also offer the 
following premiums to those purchasing of us on all orders 
received before the first of Janu: ary next. For the largest 
number of pounds of “Zarly Pose,” received from one dollar 
package, $10: 2d largest, $5.00. Also, 40 Premiums of $1.50 
each on 2 th. pack: ages. Is t Premium, $10; 2d do., $5.00; and 
20 do. of $1.50 each. On3 tb. packages, s: ame premiums. See 
our adv ertiseme nt last month. Enclose red stamp for Cir- 
cular, and address WARDWELL & CC 

West Dresden, Yates Co.. N. Y 


Seed Potatoes for Sale. 


Early Rose, Sebec and Goodrich Seedlings. 





















By Pound, Bushel, or Barrel. Circular sent free. Address 


RICHARD YOUNG, Morton P.0O., Springfield, Del. Co., Pa. 


Seed Potatoes.--From Original Stock. 
a4 ose Barrels Harison at $4 per barrel. 
Early Goodrich at $3 per barrel. 
Early Rose at 50 cents per pound. 
Please cut this out and preserve wt until you are ready to 


give order. a ; 
T. BUCHANAN, Jr., Utica, N.Y. 








“|BUY YOUR ‘GENUINE 
HARLY 
ROS i 

POTATOE 


From GEO, A. DEITZ, 
CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


1 Pound, $1.99, by mail, postpaid. 
2 Pounds, $1.75 : ai 





id 
OCU “ 
), at Chambersburg. 


Parprine Oats. 


4 
1 Peck, 


1 Pound, 33 ce’ nts, by mi ail, postpaid. 
2 0 
4 « $1 00 “ “ 
1 Peck, $1.50, at Chambersburg. 
1 Bushe i. $5.00 _. 

New Brunswick Oats. 
1 Pound, 30 cents, by mail. postpaid 
2 Pounds. 40 cents, 
4 Pounds, 80 - 
1 Peck, $1, 0, a Cham bersburg. r 
1 Bushel, 

Black ‘Norway Oats, 

Pound, 30 cents, by mail, postpaid. 
a0 6 50) ry Py ry 
4” sO “ “ 


California Spring Barley. 

1 Pound, 35 cents, by mail, postpaid. 

2g 4 Gi hes ‘ “ 

4 * $1 00 oid ns 

1 Peck, $1.50, at Chambersburg, Pa, 

1 Bushel., $5.00 = » 

Six Rowed Spring Barley, 

: Pound, 55 cents, by mail, postpaid. 
oO” rf 


i Peck, 
1 Booher 


Hybrid Yellow Dent Corn. 


1 Pound, 4 cents, by mail, postpaid. 
“ 6 ; 


- 00 - 
), at Chambersburg. 
00 





“ “ 


$1. 00 
Peck, 31. 50, ot Chambersburg. 
Bushel, $5.00 

= 
Yellow Gourd Seed. 

1 Pound, 35 cents, by mail, postpaid. 
Qo 6). * : “ 
4“ $1.00 “ rn 
1 Peck, $1.50, at Ch: unbersburg, 
1 Bushel, $5.00 


Sweet Corn, Three Best Varieties. 
1 Pound, = cents, by ms uil, postpaid. 

“ $1. 00 “ 

Clover Seed, Alsike. 

1 Pound, oe cents, by mail, postpaid. 

i $1.50 “ 


et) 


wets 


4 “ $3.00 “ 
Tall or Mammoth Clover. 


1 Pound, 60 cents, by mail, i ope 
$1.10 


wo 


: “ #. 00 
Red Clover Seed. 

1 Pound, 5] cents, by mail. postpaid. 

; 65 


“ $1.2 


om and Early Goodrich Potatoes, 
1 Pound, " cents, by mail, postpaid, 
Peck, $1: 20 at Chambersbuvg. 
Bushel, $3.01 
White Swedish Oats. 


1 Pound, 3 ® cents, by mail, postpaid. 

2 

4 “ 1.00 Ld 

1 Peck, a 50 at Chambersburg. 

1 Bushel, $5. 
Send to GEO. A. DEITZ, Chambersburg. 


Spring Seed Wheat, Red Chaff. 
4 Pounds, $1.00, by mail, postpaid. 
1 Peck, $2.00, at Chambersburg. 
1 Bushel, $7.00 ” 


White Chaff Spring Wheat, Smooth. 
4 Pounds, $1.00, by mail, postpaid. 
1 Peck, $2.00, at Chambersburg. 
1 Bushel, $7.00, 4 


Mammoth Bearded Wheat, Spring. 

4 Pounds, $1.00, by mail, postpaid. 

1 Peck, $2.00, at Chi ambers burg. 

1 Bushel, $7.00, 

CHESTER WHITE HOGS. 
$® per pair. not akin, at Chambersburg. 
BRAHMA FOWLS. 
$7 per trio, at Chambersburg. 
The money to come with all orders, and will be promptly 
filled by GEO. A. DEITZ, Chambersburg, Pa. 


; « 
1 
1 


5: 
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IMPORTANT TO GARDENERS! 
BUY THE BEST. 
Fresh and Genuine Wethersfield Gar. 
den Seeds, New Crop, 1868, 


Grown fkom choice stocks expressly for the Market Gar- 
deners’ Trade. Orders will receive careful attention, Our 
new Fall Catalogue sent free to a — ants, 

HAWLEY, 
Seed Grower and Dez aler, 492 and 498 Main. st. 
artford, near Wetherstield, Conn, 
Established 18412. 


PEAR SEED. PEAR SEED, 


New Crop of the present season now ready for mailing at 
$1 pert. Price in quantities to Nurserymen and Dealers 
on application. ° 

APPLE SEED, 5) cents per quart; $12 per bushel. 

MAHALEB PITS, 60 cents per pound. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO., 

15 Johnsst., New York, 
CATALOGUES SENT FREE, 
M. O°REEFE, SON & CO., 
Importers and Growers, Wholesale and Re- 
tail Dealers in Flower and Vegetable Seeds, 
Dutch Bulbs, Fruit Plants, Ornamental 


Shrubs, Roses, &c. 
Eliwanger & Barry's Block. 








Rochester, N. Y. 


WILSON EARLY BLACKBERRY, — 
75.000 PLAXts, srorn in, nursery rows 


and ord cheaper than by any other producer. Also 50,000 
Kittatinny, and a large ‘stock of the best waricties of the 
Strawberry and Raspberry. All genuine, good rooted plants 
(no suckers), for prices too low to name here. Those who 
apply to o thers first and myself last before they purchase, 
wil fare the best. Tips and Root Cuttings in great quanti- 
ties at about the cost of production. Correspond or come in 
person, SILAS WALTON, Moorestown, N 


Pear Seeds and all other Fruit, 
Flower, Tree and Garden Seeds, 
by the paper, oz., 1b., cwt., or bush- 
el. Seeds on Commission. Trade 
List ready. B. M. WATSON, 

Plymouth, Mass. 


Tree Planters Take Notice. 


If you w: int Root Grafts of Apple or Pear, or young fruit 
trees of hardy varieties, or Peur, Fiat tetas ee. Evergreen 


seeds, send tor price list to ) 
Me el go, Me acy Co. lil. 


1,000,000 of Choice Grape Vines 
of all leading varieties, 3,000,000 of Grape Vine Cuttings, 
and a great supply of Currants, Gooseberry, Raspberry, 
and Strawberry plants, cheaper than anywhere else, tor 
sale. Send tor Price List and Essays, with stamp. 
DR. H. SCHRODER, 
Bloomington, Illinois, 

















— 








Wy CLF CREEK NURSERY.—60,000 Cherry, 
(50,000 E. May), 20,000 Peach, Apple and Pear, Stand- 
ard and Dwarf, 500,000 Apple Stocks, extra Pear and Quince 
Stocks. A variety of ‘Trees and Plants, Our E. May Cherry 
is (we thi aly the finest in the world. Comeand see, or get 
Catalogue free. JOHN WAMPLER, Trotwood, Ohio. 





Dayison’s Thornless Black Cap Raspberry. 


Get your plants of the first disseminator, who propagates 
only from selected stock. For origin, prices, how to cultt- 
nate, &c., ne nd tor circular to JOSE PH SINTON, Angola, 
Erie Co.. N.Y. AGENTS WAN’ 

Also, Ser awberry, Raspberry, and Bi: uckberry Plants. 


AVISON’S THORNLESS Raspberry Plants.— 
For sale by the piece, dozen, hundred or thousand, 
For particulars address JOHN GAGE & § EON, 
Vineland, N. J 











NORWAY OATS. 


Warranted genuine, by mail, postpaid, 1 quart, $1;_ one 
pint, 60cts. One quart (or 1.) Norway Oats and 1 B Early 
Rose Potato, $1.80. Sec advertisements last month, Address 

WARDWELL & CO., West Dresden, Yates Co., N. Y. 








V ILL EXC HANGE for Nursery stock, or sell 
for cash, Root Curtrnes of Kittatinny, Wilson's and 
Missouri Mammoth, ice lower than any yet offered. 
KINSEY & GAINES, Dayton, Ohio. 


NE HUNDRED ACRES ENOUGH, of Rasp: 
berries and Blackberries, the fruit of which brought $1 
per quart in market. Send Stapp for Catalogues. 
WM. PARRY, Cinnaminson. N. J. 








50 000 FIRST-CLASS AND EXTRA FIRST- 
b] el ass ee uw Seedlings for sale by 
. I, SILL, Geneva, Ontario Co.. N.Y. 





| Ib. Genuine Early Rose Potato, 60 cents. 1 

pint Norway Oats (trom Jones & Clark), 50 cts., 
free by mail. P Bota for 8.00. D. B. HIGGINS, Wilmington, 
Delaware. 
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CATALOGUES FREE! 
M. O'KEEFE, SON & CO’S . 
Catalogue of Seeds, 
And Guide to the Flower and Vegetable Gar- 
den for 1869. 
(Published in January.) Every lower of flowers wishing 
this new work, free of charge, should address immediately 


M. OKEEFE, SON & CO., Ellwanger & Barry’s Block, 
tocheste er, X.- XK. ¥. 


WES I have filled the orders of those who 

havesent tometo their satistaction, and 
can fill mae order forthe different varicties of Small Fruits 
and Pot: itoes at the lowest rates, for genuine stock. Early 
ltose, 50 cts. a pound, and other things equally low. Send 
for Cz At: vlogue, 


THOS. C. ANDREWS, Moorestown, N. J. 
x4 First-class APPLE STOCKS.— 
POOO0O one Wishing to start_a Nursery 
should send at once and get our trade list. We have many 


things you want. JOHN WAMPLER, - 
Trotwood, Montgomery Co., Ohio, 














Naomi.—The best Raspberry in cultivation. Plants 
wirranted pure and genuine, $1. exch; $10 anit doz. $75_ per 
140. Address (with stamp) N. 8. COZAD, (Box %1) Kast 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
5 990, 000 Hop Plants for sale-—Genuine Eng- 
lish Cluster, For price e and Circular send 


sti als to B FRANCE, Cobleskill, N.Y. 


WANTED. 

A Professor of Agriculture in one of the foremost Colleges 
of thecountry. Candidates must have practical knowledge, 
scientific attainments, and administrative ability. Address 
with references, * AGRIC U LTURE,” 
P.O. Box 2290, New York. 








Wy ANT ED .—A pair of Elks, well broken to har- 
ness, kind, and free from vice. BRADLEY & SMITH, 
Brush Warehouse, 251 Pearl-st., New York. 


A National Poultry Exhibition, 


under the auspices of the 
Pennsyivania Poultry Socicty, 

Will be held in Philadelphia from. Dee. 21st to Dee. 25th, 
inclusive, Horticultural Hall, the largest in the country, 
has been secured for the purpose, and “jt is determined to 
make this the finest exhibition of the kind ever held in 
America, Competition opento all, and liberal premiums 
will be awarded. F or sc hedule of premitns, certificates of 
eatry, and any further information, address (with stamp) 

JOS. M. —- Cor. Sec., Philadelphia, Pa. 
POULTRY SOCIE- 


nization 








TRALLE NE W YOR K STATE 

| TY¥.—The first Annual Meeting of this or 
will be held at the rooms of the State Agricultu Society, 
in the City of Albany, on Tuesday, December Sth, 1868, 
Breeders, Amateurs, and others who desire to become mem- 
bers, are re quested to be present, or otherwise signify their 
intentions to the Oflicers,. The meeting will be called to 












order at 2 o'clock, P. M. Initiation $23; annualdues, $1.00 
per annum; Life membership, $20, 
TuoMAS GOULD, G. H. WARNER 
Secretary President. 





? Committee toc all 
the meeting. 


GAVIT, 
at 


DANIEL EF. 
Wa. SIMPSON, 


VENUE IMPROVED OHIO CHESTER 

HOGS produce the greatest amount of 
Pork, tor food consumed, of any known breed, 
Send stamp tor its dese -_ ion, ind a great varie ty 











<0 ft other Thorough bred and Imported Animals 
Zand Fowls. L. B.SILV Bis, Salem, Ohio, 
IMPROVED STOCK.—Tion. ree Danforth, New Lon- 


don, Conn., under date of Oct, Lith, 1868, sent a sworn states 
ment to the Agricullural Departmentat Washington, D. C., 
that two Jmproved Ohio Chester Pigs purchased of L. 2. 
Silver, Salem, O..now 18 months old, weighed alive,as follows: 
one, named Slick, onethousand one hundred and sixty-two 
Tbs, (1,162 tbs.)., one, gamed Beant, y, one thousand two hun- 
dred and thirty-eight Ibs. (1.238 hs). Weight of the two 
pigs two thousand four Sindee dlbs. Cs 100 tbs.) 





160 ) Head Pure Bred ~Alderneys t to 
Select From. 


A number of pure bred Bulls from 1 to 2'4 years old, fit for 
service, = principally all Fawn. Also Alderney C — 
Heifers, and Calves I. SHINN, Haddontield, N. J., 
and 222 Wah 1ut-st = Philadel phia, Pa, 


ALD: 





eR NE Y COW .—-Thoroughbred, 
er shi p Constellation, for sil Vv 
CHARLES C AROW, %6 South-st., New York. 


Jersey Herd Book. 


is published 


imported 





The _—s volume of the Jersey Herd Book 


and ready for distribution. Price $2.00, 
JOUN BROOKS, Princeton, Mass, 

i ANCY FOWLS from Imported Stock, at mod- 

erate prices, Enclose stamp for Circular 


Address BENJ. H AINES, Jt., Box 33, Elizabeth, i fear i 


ry 
information, 
UR E WHITE LE GGE D DE RBY ond other 
Game Fowls for sale. For terms, &¢., address 
A. $. EATON, Statfordvilie, Conn. 











NE POU LTRY.—Buff foi Brahmas and 
Golden Sebrig a pevene . for sale. Send stamp for 
i LEAVIT T, T shi ng, Ne. is 





§ S 1.00% O06 Per Wear guaranteed and steady 


employment, Wewanta reliable agent 
in every county to sellour Patent White Wire Clothes Lines 
(Everiasting). ) WIRE CO., 73 William-st., 
New York.,, or 16 Dearborn-st 





Address WiIITE 
« Chicago, Ill. 








SiO a Day | for Al).—Stencil Tool Samples® 
°7 - free, Address A¥J. FULLAM, Springfield, Vt. 





| 








ORR AAX. 


DOTY'S WASHING MACHINE, 


lately much improved—and the new 
UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRINCER, 


improved with Rovwell’s Patent Double Cog-wheels, and the 
Patent Siop, are now unquestionably far superior to any 

— atus for washing clothes ever invented, and _— save 
their cost twice a year, by saving labor and cloties 





Those who have used them give testimony as follows: 

“ Doty's Washing Machine, which we have now used nearly 
four years, is the only one fhe‘ help’ will use voluntarily.” 
American Agriculturist (October number). 


“The Universal Clothes Wringeris a time-saving, strength- 
saving, clothes ving implement that should be in every 
family.”—American Agriculturiss (October number), 

“We like our machine much; could net be persuaded to 
do withont it, and with the aid of Doty, we feel that we are 
masters of the posilion."—Rev. Bishop Scott, WM. EB. Church. 


“Tt is worth one dollar a weck in any family."—. ¥ 
Tribune, 

“In the Laundry of my honse there fs a perpetual thanks- 
giving on Mondays for the invention of your excellent 
wringer.”—Rev. Theodore L. Suyler. 

“ Every week has given it a stronger hold upon the affec- 
tions of the inmates of the laundry.”—V, Y. Observer. 


“T heartily commend it to economists of time, money and 
contentment.”’—ev. Dr. Bellows. 


PRICES. 


Send the retail price, Washer, $14, extra Wringer, $9, and 
we will forward either or both machines, free of freight, to 
laces where no one ts selling; and so sure are we they will 
ve liked, that we agree to refund the money if any one wish- 
es to return the machines free ef freight, after a month's 
trial according to directions, 








Canvassers with exclusive rigut of sale make money fast 
selling them. 

Sold by dealers generally, to whom liberal discounts are 
made, 


R. 0. BROWNING, Gen. Agent, 


32 Cortlandt-st., New York. 


NO ONE NEED BE IN THE DARK! 
ALL TRAVELERS SHOULD USE THE 





Lantern 


Can be folded and 
carried in the pocket or tr: aveling bag with safety and con- 
venience, occupying the space of acig@u case, andare opened 





VERY Liant, STRONG, and DURABLE. 


and closed as readily. They contain, whether opened or 
closed, matches and extra candles, and, being always ready 
lor use, 
ARE MOST APPRECIAT = DIN THE GREATEST EMER- 
No, 1—2 C andles in eneh, $1.00 each, 
No, 3-3 & wo 
Liberal discount to Dealers and Canvassers. Remit 
samples. JULIUS IVES & CO., 
No. 49 Maiden Lane, New York, 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 


KEROSENE COODS CENERALLY, 


And Proprietors of 


IVES’ PATENT LAMPS. 
Improved Foot Lathes, 


With Slide, Rest, and Fittings. Elegant, dura- 
bie, cheap and portable, Just the thing for 
the Artisan or Amateur Turne r. 

Send for = sscriptive circular 
. K. BALDWIN, Laconia, N. H. 


Sanford’s Pat, Little Giant Horse Power 


has been in use three years, and is the hest. It is 
simple, durable, and compact. Weighs but 650 pounds, is 
easily loade: land moved by twomen. Can_be used with 
froni one to four horses, Send for Cireular, For sale by 
OHN W. QUINCY, 98 W illiam-st., New York. 


No More Accidents, 


McConanzhey’s Horse-Power Governor can be attached to 
any power in a few minutes, 
Causing it torun as uniform as the best regulated Steam 
Engines.” Price $10. (#7 Agents Wanted, 
For further particulars address with stamp, 
THOS. B. McCONAUGHEY, 
Newark, Delaware. 


for 




















| 
} 
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Cenuine Waltham Watches. 


IN SOLID GOLD AND SILVER CASES ONLY, 


AND AT 
EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 
Silver Hunting Watches, - - $18.00 
Cold Hunting Watches, 18 karat cases, 80.00 
Gold Hunting Watehes, Ladies’ sie, - 70.00 


Lvery Watch warranted by special certificate from the 
American Watch Company. We will send these Watches 
by Express to any place with bill to collect on delivery, and 
give the purchaser the privilege to open the package and 
examine the watch before paying, and any watch that docs 
not give satisfaction may be exchanged or the money will 
be refunded. Every one is requested to write for our De- 
scriptive Price List, which explains the different kinds with 
prices of each, Please state that you sav this in the Amer- 
teun Agriculturist, Address in full, 

HOWARD & CO., Jewellers and Silversmiths, 
No, 619 Broadway, New York, 





BREXE EDICT BROS., 691 Broadway, near Fourth- 

st. JEWELERS; also agents for the celebrated Amert- 
ean Waltham Watches. Very low price. $17, $78, and $67. 
Send for Price List. 


Mt. VERNON IRON WORKS, 


(Established 1823,) ' 

Manufacture HEAVY STATIONARY ENGINES, from 10 
to 1,000 horse-power, 

PORTABLE ENGINES and CIRCULAR SAW MILLS, so 
complete that they are put in operation in three days’ time, 

MEAVY CIRCULAR SAW MILLS, especially adapted to 
a large lumbering business, 

FLOURING MILLS and MACHINERY COMPLETE with 
MILL-STONES, BOLTING-CLOTHS, SMUT-MACHINES, 
SEPARATORS, BRAN-DUSTERS, FLOUR-PACKERS 
DELTING, and every description of mill-furnishing goods, 

EXPERIENCED MILLWRIGHTS furnished to erect, and 
entire satisfaction guaranteed, 

For estimates and circulars, 





address 
& J. COOPER & CO., 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 


THE NEW STREET LAMP. 


MINER's PaT“eNT STREET LAMPS 





are handsomer, give a better light, easier kept 
clean, cheaper, and more durable and eco- 
nomical than any other Lamp now in use. 
Send for full descriptive Circulars and Testl- 
monials. 
E. A. HEATH & CO., 

Sole Manufacturers, 400 West Fifteenth St. 

and 44 Murray-street, New York. 








Reversible Root Cutters. 


Hay, Straw, and Stalk Cutters. 
** Eagle ” Corn Shellers. 


Vegetable Boilers and Steamers. 
ICE TOOLS. 


Farmers desiring any of the above will receive special 
Circulars or small Catalogues, upon application to 
R. H. ALLEN & CO., 
P. O. Box 336, New York City. 








MENEELY’S BELLS. 


(Established in 1826.) 
Bells for Churches, Academies, Fac- 
tories, ete., of which more have been 
mace at this eStablishment than at all 
the other founderies in the country 
combined, Materials used, pure cop- 
per and tin, All Bells oo 
ree 





An Illustrated Catalogue sent 
upon application to E. A. & G. fh. 
MENEELY, West Troy, N. Y. 





Gale’s Vegetable Slicer. 


For cutting or slicing all kinds of turnips, beets, carrots, 
cabbage, pumpkins, &c., tine or coarse, suitable for cattle, 
horses, or sheep. Cost at your nearest R. R. station, $13.00. 
Will slice a bushel a minute, turned bya boy. Not to be paid 


| for till tried and found satisfactory. 


Also, Agents for Gale's Copper Strip Feed Cutter. Price 
for ordinary size at your R. Rf. station, $11.00 to $18.00, Will 
cut either hay, straw, or stalks, from 1 to 3 bushels a minute 
by hand-power, not to be paid for until tried, and found more 
satisfactory than any other. 

Send for Circulars TO THE WHITLOCK EXPOSITION, 
PUBLICATION AND EXCHANGE CO., 43 Broadway, 
New York. 





FLAX BRAKES 
Patented in Europe and America, 


sreak 2 to 3,000 pounds flax straw 
in 10 hours—removing 65 to 7 per cent of woody matter, 
Will do the work better and save 120 Ibs. to the ton mor 
than any other machine, Will “a uk tangled and straigh 
straw. Amananda boy, and one to two horse-power works 
them. Occupy about 5 feet square. Send for Circular, 
JOHN W. QUINCY, 93 William-st., New York. 


- 


The best article in use, 
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THE CINCINNATI WEEKLY TIMES | 


HAS ENTERED UPON ITS TWENTY-SIXTH YEAR, 


Considerably 


This popular Journal has for 


many years retained the reputation 
of being one of the Best Family 
Journals Published in the 
United States, and as having the 
largest circulation of any 
Weekly in the West, It finds its 
admirers among all Par- 
ties, its Patrons in all Sec- 
tions. It contains but a limited 
number of advertisements, and is 
amount of 


filled with an immense 


instructive, and 


entertaining, 


amusing reading matter. 
s 





will be greatly super 


ior. 





it<nlarged and Improved. 


A Present to every 
Subscriber. 


The Union Hand 
Book and Family 
Diary for 1869. 


This new feature, recently intro- 
duced, and which gave such unl- 
yersal satisfaction to our Sixty= 
five Thousand 


last year, will be continued this year. 


subscribers 


As complete and interesting as 
our patrons pronounced the Hand 
Book for 1868 to be, the one for 1869 


In addition to its being BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED, we propose to make several additiong 


to it, which will render it still more complete and valuable. It will contain over One Hundred articles on different sub- 
’ I 


jects; the Statistical Tables have been prepared with the greatest care, and the different departments will prove to be of 


great interest to the Farmer, the Merchant, andthe Mechanic, 


cer Out of ten thousand testimonials from its fpatrons in 
favor of the Weekly Times, we have room for only a few. 


Postmasters Encourage It. 


“T like your paper so well I want to eee it in every family. 
Tam and have been Postmaster from "61, and I will and 
must sayit: The Weekly Times is the best Family Journal 
that cones to this oflice.”—DANIEL Frauick, P, M., Broken 
Sword, O, 









ive tried the Weekly Times and find it suits my fami- 
ind in morals, sound in polities, sound in every- 
rafamily, I love the Times.’—Tuos, Lams, P. M., 





rat myself, but still [like your paperasa 
¥ Wife suys she would sooner read vour 
ther printed in Cincinnati."—E. D. CuL- 





“Tnever did like your polities, but as a family journal I 
think » piper, for the money, to be found in 
Ameriqa.”"—C. W. GREGORY, Fayetteville, Texas. 


it isthe best 


Republicans Admire It. 
“T sent youaclub last winter, and think I ean do still 
better this year, as the Weekly Times suits all classes, espe- 
y the Union-lovipg people."—D. LircuFirLp, Bush- 





“T consider the Weekly Times the best family paper I 
ever had the honor of taking. Its high moral tone and its 
truly Union sentiments endear it to the hearts of all liberty- 
loving men and women, everywhere."—WM. A. CURTIS, 
New Carlisle, Ind. 


The Ladies Will Have It. 


“The ladies are all constant readers of the Weekly Times 
in this neighborhood. In fact, all of both sexes, old as well 
as young, pronounce itto be the best family journal known.” 
J. B. CUMMINGS, Xenia, O, 


The American Entomologist. 


mn _. EDITED BY 
BENJ. D. WALSH, ) State Entomologists 


AND of Illinois 


CHAS. V. RILEY, 


{ 
| . . 
| and Missouri. 
j 





Of practical Value to 
Farmers, Gardeners and Fruit-Growers, 
And of interest to the Scientific Man. 


Profusely Illustrated. 


Gives descriptions and figures of new species, and the his- 
tory and habits of noxious and beneficial inseets. Third 
number issued Nov. 1st. Published monthly at $1.00 a year. 
An extra copy sent free to any one sending us five names 
with the money, Sample copies sent on application. Pub- 


lished by 
R. P. STUDLEY & CO., St. Louis. 
HE COMSTOCK & GLIDDEN SPADER.— 


Awarded a Silver Medal at the Paris Exposition. Great- 
ly improved and reduced to nearly half its original weight 
and price. Weare prepared to fill orders for spring work, 
Farmers, send for Circular. EDWARD P. ALLIS & CO., 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 





| 





“Next to providing for my family food and raiment is 8 
good newspaper: aud there is none within my knowledge 
that deserves that name more than the good old Weekly 
Times,”—A. ReMseER, Ida, O 


To conclude, it is the universally conceded opinion of its 


SIXTY-FIVE THOUSAND PATRONS, that 


Every Family Should Have It, 
Every Merchant Should Have It, 
Every Farmer Should Have It, 
Every Mechanic Should Have It, 
Every Woman Should Have It, 
Everybody Should Have It. 


Our fine colored engraving of the “GIANT TREES OF 
CALIFORNIA” will be sent to those who prefer it to the 
Hand Book. 


Single Subscriptions, - - $2.00 per year. 


Clubs of Ten, - - - 50 each, 
An extra copy to the getter up of the Club. 


C. W. STARBUCK & CO., 


No. 63 West Third Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


TERMS: 


gz" Those desiring to get up Clubs will please send tor 
Cireulars and Club Lists, 


eH Persons remitting their subscriptions will also send 
M s 





REPAIR YOUR ROOFS 


WITH 


‘Asbestos Cement 


PRESERVE YOUR ROOFS 
WITH 


Asbestos Roof Coating 


These materials are prepared ready for use,and can be 
easily applied by any one, 


H. W. JOHNS, 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 
78 William Street, New York. 


C O. D.—READER, if you want to buy a 
/4@ WALTHAM WATCH, in solid Gold and Silver cases 
only, procure circular (sent free) of M. E. CHAPMAN & 
CO. No. 47 Liberty-st.. New York. They sell the genuine 
cheaper than any other dealers. 


six cents to pay postage on the premium, 



















| 
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THE) 


NEW-YORK TRIBUNE, 


The total circulation of THE TRIBUNE is now 301,000 
copies, and is divided as follows: 
Number of Copies. , 
25 
















CE SS ee PIORGBDR iccecvcscccccae 8 
A See 42 | Nebraska. ....cccccccose 1,059 
WIRRUBEE, ccsicccisancas 222 |Nevada........ "831 
California. 1,689 | New-Hampshir 4,271 
RORT UD seis 6s0sckucnkes 367 |New-Jersey..... 93694 
Connecticut. .......000¢ 10,809 | New-Mexico....,....... ae 
LO See OP INCWe ROPE... ccsseceswar 120,978 
OED. so cncnveasen ° 502 
District of Columbia.. SPUD cbs nkaaberewananeccg 18,739 
i ERE 39 |Oregon.......<. 270 
Georgia cane eae $29 Pennsylvania. 52,975 
eee ae 135 Rhode Island.. 1,896 
SUMR: on cnkckescknes aos South Carolina 487 
née ckuadnanetane Tennessee. 

owa ae 2 it 











re 144 
0 eae West Virginia 1,640 
BER: 1,124 Washington Ter........ 68 
Massachusetts.......... RGIS | WISCONEN, ...sescccccee 4,092 
eee 6,685 |Canada..... 983 
PEIN EBON 0 oiscckccwenses Bate TPOPCIBDS. o0cs0cescecvess 636 
SO re 350 —- 
REED cos veahsckawdess 3,48 | Total cireulation..... 301,000 


Advertisers are referred to the above table of circulation, 


The Full Reports of the American Institute Farmers’ 
Club, and the various Agricultural Reports, in each number, 
are richly worth a year’s subscription. 

Ever since its commencement, THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE 
has been an authority upon the farm. We make features of 
the Farmers’ Club, and permit no question of interest to the 
agriculturist to pass without comment and advice. When it 
is remembered that this advice is given by one of the most 
conscientious farmers in the country, the reader may esti- 
mate its value. It has been well observed that a careful 
reading and study of the Farmers’ Club Reports in THE 
WEEKLY TRIBUNE alone will save a farmer hundreds of 
We shall soon commence a series of are 
ticles on Agriculture by well-known Farmers, 
which will add materially to the value of THE TRIBUNE 
to those interested in farming. As it is, no prudent farmer 


dollars in his crop. 
practical 


can do without it. Asa lesson to his workmen alone, every 
farmer should place THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE upon his 
table every Saturday evening. 

The enormous circulation of THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE 
enables us te afford it at a small profit on each“opy. 


TERMS OF THE TRIBUNE. 


DAILY TRIBUNE, Mail Subscribers, $10 per annum. 
SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE, Mail Subscribers, $4 per annum, 
Five copics or over, $3 each; 16 copies, $45. 
WEEKLY TRIBUNE, Mail Subscribers, $2.00 per annum. 

5 copies, $9; 11 copies, $15; 21 copies, to one address, $235; 








21 copies, to names of subscribers, $27; 51 copies to one 
address, $50 ; 51 copies, to names of subscriber's, $55. 





Advertising Rates. 





DAILY TRIBUNE, 25c., 30c., 40c., 60c., and $1 per line. 

SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE, 25 and 50 cents per line. 

WEEKLY TRIBUNE, $2, $3, and $5 per line. 
According to position in the paper. 





Also, Published and for sale at the TRIBUNE Office, 


EARTIEI CLOSETS; 
HOW TO MAKE THEM, 


AND 


HOW TO USE THEM. 
By GEO. E. WARING, JR., 

Author of “ The Elements of Agriculture,” “ Draining for 
Profit and Draining for Health,” formerly Agricultural 
Engineer of the Central Park. Illustrated with many Wood 
Engravings. Price 25 cents, 


Will be ready about January Ist, 

THE TRIBUNE ALMANAC FOR 1869, 
with full and accurate returns of the Elections, Price 20 cts, 
% for $1.00. 

Terms, cash in advance. Address 
THE TRIBUNE, 


NEW YORK. 
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Winter ‘Evening Amusement 
and Instruction. 


The Most 
Popular Reading of the Day. 


Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper. 


The aim of this paper is to furnish a pictorial history of 
current events, Between thirty and forty illustrations ap- 
pear in every weekly number, including eight engravings of 
‘the pictorial spirit of the foreign press, events of national 
or local interest, railroad or steamboat accidents, amusing 
and thrilling incidents, comics, &c. The literary matter 
comprises, besides well-written editorials on the leading 
questions of the day, and descriptions of the engravings, @ 
serial story of thrilling interest, entertaining narratives and 
tales, humorous anecdotes, choice poems, &c. 

Subscription price, $4 per year—five copies, $20. 





Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner. 

A purely literary pictorial. Excluding events of the day, 
its aim, as its title indicates, is to furnish amusement for the 
leisure hour, Its contents consist principally of original 
stories by able writers—including a serial, accounts of re- 
markable adventures, biographical sketches of self-made 
men—with portraits, descriptions of manners and customs 
in remote countries, short poems, fairy stories, enigmas, 
conundrums, charades, &c. Illustrated with large and spir- 
ited engravings, of which there are from fifteen to twenty in 
each weekly number. 

Subscription price, $4 per year; five copies, $20. 





Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine. 

The leading fashion periodical in America. Each monthly 
number contains a large colored plate of the latest fashions, 
from designs sent from Paris as soon as invented, which are 
thus published simultaneously in New York and Paris; also 
a tour-page uncolored fashion plate, embracing the various 
leading styles. These are accompanied with full descrip- 
tions and explanations, with numerous other illustrations, 
Every number contains an original letter from Paris, de- 
scribing the very latest modes, by a lady whose position 
gives her access to fashionable society. The literary por- 
tion of this Magazine comprises a continued story, numer- 
ous interesting tales, poetry, anecdotes, &c. The whole 
profusely illustrated with fine engravings, 

Subscription price, $3.50 per year. 





Frank Leslie’s Illustracion Americana, 
An illustrated paper in the Spanish language, with all the 
attractive features, pictorial and literary, that have made 
Frank Leslie’s other publications so popular. 
Subscription price in the United States, $12 currency. 





Frank Leslie’s Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly. 
One of the cheapest pictorial papers ever published. In- 
tended for the amusement of youth of both sexes. The 
illustrations and literary matter are such as_ especially 
recommend themselyes to the young. It contains, besides 
acontinued story and well-written tales, accounts of won- 
derful adventures, descriptions and illustrations of foreign 
manners and customs, anecdotes and pictures of animals, 
familiar and funny fables, parlor magic, &c. From twenty 
to twenty-five engravings appear in each weekly issue. 
Subscription price, $2.50 per year. 


Frank Leslie's Tllustrirvte Zeitung, 


A pictorial newspaper in the German language, contain- 
ing a large number of engravings illustrating events of the 
day, exciting and amusing incidents, adventures, and man- 
ners and customs jn all parts of the world, with a large 
amount of literary matter, including numerous interesting 
tales. This paper combines for the German reader the at- 
tractions presented in the Illustrated Newspaper and the 
Chimney Corner. 

Subscription price, $4 per year, 


Frank Leslie’s Budget of Fun. 


This is a comic pictorial newspaper, published on the first 
of every month. Its remarkable success, and the steady 
increase in its circulation, attest its adaptation to the popu- 
lar taste. It looks at things of the day from a comic point 
of view, and its illustrations—of which there are from forty 
to fifty in every issue—are directed, without respect to sta- 
tion or person—against the follies and vices of the times. It 
constitutes an almost inexhaustible source of amusement 
and fun, 

Subscription’ price, $1.50 per year, 








Frank Leslie’s Pleasant Hours. 


The cheapest periodical in the United States, containing 
eighty large octavo pages of letter press, with from twenty 
to twenty-five illustrations, besides two full-page engray- 
ings, on tinted paper, in each number, A continued story, 
and well-written tales and stories of adventure, with humor- 
ous anecdotes, descriptions of manners and customs, amuse- 
ments for young people, &c., constitute the reading matter. 

Terms of subscription, $1.50 per year, 

Subscriptions should be sent to 


FRANK LESLIE, 


| Now is the Time to Subscribe. 


‘‘ Unquestionably the best sustained work of the 
kind in the world.” 


es 

Harper’s Magazine, 

The most popular Monthly in the world.—New York 
Observer. 

It is one of the wonders of journalism—the editorial man- 
agement of HaRPER’s.—Nation. 

It meets precisely the popular taste, furnishing a pleasing 
~, instructive variety of reading for all.—Zion’s Herald, 

joston. 





‘© A complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 


Harper’s Weekly. 


AN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





The model newspaper of our country—complete in all the 
departments of an American family paper--HARPER’s 
WEEKLY has earned for itself a right to its title, ‘A Jour- 
nal of Civilization."—N. Y. Evening Post. 

This paper furnishes the best illustrations. Our future his- 
torians will enrich themselves out of HARPER’s WEEKLY 
long after writers and printers and publishers are turned to 
dust.—New York Evangelist. 

The articles upon public questions which appear in Har- 
PER’s WEEKLY from week to week form a remarkable series 
of brief political essays. They are distinguished by clear 
and pointed statements, by good common-sense, by inde- 
pendence and breadth of view. They are the expression of 
mature conviction, high Segpe age and strong feeling, and 
take their place among the best newspaper writing of the 
time.—North American Review. 





An Illustrated Weekly Journal of Fashion, Pleas- 
ure, and Instruction. 


Harper’s Bazar. 


A Supplement, containing numerous full-sized Patterns of 
useful articles, accompanies the io every fortnight, and 
occasionally an elegant Colored Fashion Plate. 


HARPER'S BAZAR contains, besides pictures, patterns, etc., 
a variety of matter of especial use and interest to the family ; 
articles on health, dress, and housekeeping in all its branch- 
es; its editorial matter is specially adapted to the circle it 
is intended to interest and instruct; and it has, besides, good 
— and literary matter of merit.—New York Zvening 

st. 


It hasthe merit of being sensible, of conveying instruction, 
of giving excellent patterns in every department, and of 
being well stocked with good reading matter.— Watchman 
and Reflector. 

Todress according to HARPER’s BAZAR will be the aim 
and ambition of the women of America.—Boston Transcript. 





TERMS FOR HARPER’S PERIODICALS, 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........ 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year.. as 
HARPER’s BAZAR, One Year........ 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, and HARPER'S 
BazaR, to one address, for one year, $10.00; or any two 
tor $7.00. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








NOW READY. 
The New Music Book, 


THE TONART. 
F. J. HUNTINGTON & CO., 


459 Broomesstreet, N. Y., 


This day publish the above book. New, Fresh, the latest 
of the season. 
Price, $1.50 retail; $13.50 por dozen. 

Popular, Practical, Easy. It has that which the 
musician will delight to study. It is appropriate to the 
house of God. Glee and Part Song Department, 
select and nicely chosen; choice compositions expressly for 
it; also new, and of the highest merit from English and 
German writers. Metrical portion full and complete. An- 
thems, opening and closing pieces, far superior to any col- 
lection ever published. Last, its binding is substantial be- 
yond most ofits kind. Ina word, its getting up is exceeded 
only by the attractiveness of its unrivalled Music, ~- 

t@™ Single copies for introduction mailed to teachers on 
receipt of 80 cents, 








New Agricultural Books 
Just Published. 


The Wine-Makers Manual..........cccccccses senbacteciaves $1.25 
Vineyard Culture Improved and Cheapened............. $2.00 
The Principles and Practice of Land Drainage ..... $1.75 

Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price, Full de- 


scriptive Circulars sent gratis on application. 
ROBERT CLARKE & CO., 
Publishers, Booksellers and Stationers, 
Cincinnati, 0, 


3 FINE FARMS for sale in Maryland and 
Virginia, near Washington—varying in size from 

100 to 500 acres, with good improvements. Prices cheap, 

termsecasy. Address SHOTS & SMOOT. 








537 Pearl Street, New York City. 


10’ 
No. 517 7th street, Washington, D.C. 





A First Class Family Paper. 


THE METHODIST. 
A National Religious Journal. 


This Journal is now in its NINTH year of highly success- 
ful publicatien. It is edited, as heretofore, by 
Rev. GEORGE R. CROOKS, D.D., 
REV. BISHOP SIMPSON, D.D., 
Assisted by the following CONTRIBUTORS: 
Rey. ABEL STEVENS, LL. D., 
Rey. JOHN McCLINTOCK, D.D., LL. D., 
Rev. B. H. NADAL, D.D., 
Pror. A. J. SCHEM. 


Fresh Sermons by Eminent Living 


Pulpit Orators. 
A New Story Every Week for the Children. 

Terms to Mail Subscribers, Two Dollars and _ Fifty Cents 
per Year, in advance; to all Ministers, for theirown Sub- 
scription, $2.00. Postage prepaid at the post-office where re- 
ceived, ‘I'wenty Cents per Year. 

Any one sending THREE SUBSCRIBERS and $7.50, 
will receive a fourth copy free for one year. Subscriptions 
received at any time during the year, 

Liberal Premiums or Cash Commissions allowed to Can- 
vassers. Q™ Those subscribing now for next year will re- 
ceive the paper for the remainder of this year free. SPECI- 
MEN COPIES SENT FREE. Address 

THE PUBLISHERS OF THE METHODIST, 
114 Nassau Street, New York. 


ATEN FEI 








Inventors who wish to take out Letters Patent 
are advised to counsel with 


MUNIN &Ce 


307 PARK ROW,N-.Y. 


PROPRIETORS OF THE 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


who have prosecuted claims before the Patent Office 
for over BAe | Years, 

Their AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PAT- 
ENT AGENCY is the most extensive in the world. 
Charges less than any other reliable agency. <A 
Pamphlet containing full instructions to inventors, 
is sent gratis. 

i” A handsome Bound Volume, containing 150 
Mechanical engravings, and the United States Census 
by Counties, with Hints and Receipts for Mechanics, 
mailed on reccipt of 25 cents. The Scignririo 
AMERICAN is the best and cheapest Weekly Illus- 
trated Newspaper, devoted to Science, Art, ana Me- 
chanics, published in the world. Three ‘dollars a 
year. Specimens gratis. Address 

MUNN & CO., 37 Park Row, New York. 


Carpets for the Millions, 


“VIENNA CARPET.” 


The Vienna Carpet, cheap, handsome in pattern, and bril- 
liant in colors, is intended for all classes, especially for the 
neat, tidy and economical, They are strong and durable, 
and a room can be carpeted below the cost of any other 








goods. 

They are manufactured under a patent by the Vienna Car- 
pet Manufacturing Company of Philadelphia, solely made 
by them, and are for sale in all carpet houses, When buying 
or shopping, inquire for and see them, 

The attention of the proprietors of hotels and boarding- 
house keepers is particularly called to them. Just the thing 
for watering-places, 

HOYT, SPRAGUES & CO., Franklin street, Sole Agents 
for New-York. 

HOYT, SPRAGUES & CO., and LEONARD, BAKER & 
CO., Agents for Philadelphia, 





4 The AUTOMATIC CLOTHES 
WASHER AND BOILER.— 
JOHN REIsT, Pat. Nov. 29, 1864, 
Victorious at State Fairs, 1868. 
Dispenses with labor, wear, 
and tear. Decided by the Pat- 
ent Office to be the only orig- 
inal and first Self-Acting Port- 
able Wash Boiler ever made, 


Decision, 


UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE, Nov. 3, 1868. 

Sir: You are hereby informed that in the case of inter- 
ference between your claims and those of Edward F, Wood- 
ward for a reissue of patent fora Wash Kettle * * * *the 

uestion of er of invention has been decided in your 
aror, * * © signed) L. DEANE, Examiner, 

To Joun REIstT. 

_For sale by the Automatic Clothes-Washer and Boiler Co., 
No. 19 Courtlandt-st.. New-York. Dealers supplied with 
Goods and Royalty Stamps. Send for circular. Will send 
on receipt of price orC.0.D. No. 8 Boiler, $10 (fits any 
stove or range) ; or parts for the improvement, with royalty 
same. $4. On receipt of price ($5) will make improvement. 
§@~ Send pattern and size of inside of boiler, sma!lest part. 
ay erties are cautioned against buying Self-Acting 

ortable Vash Boilers not bearing our trade-mark stamp. 

AUTOMATIC CLOTHES WASHER AND BOILER CO.,, 

19 Courtlandt-st., New York. 


GOOD, , BOARD.— Persons visiting the 

city w nd good board and pleasant rooms at 13 

15 Laightst, New York. ee pongo 
MILLER, WOOD & CO., Proprietors. 
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C. 
Xe BRITAYS NY 
XS A“ CONN. ‘4S 


The mo-t economical Crate and Basket in use. 
strong, compact, and well ventilated, 

Ag iin all the fruit-growing districts. 
tern New-York direct to & D. REDMAN, 
0., Newfane, N. Y. CIRCULARS SENT FREE. 








Neat, 





Box 


F.&L, MANY & MARSHALL, 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


BUILDERS’ HARDWARE. 
Special attention given to orders from Architects, Owners, 
and Builders, 

No. 48 Warren Street, New York. 
AGENCY OF 


THE TRENTON LOCK COMPANY. 








Winchester Repeating Rifles. 


Firing Two Sores a SECOND as A REPEATER, AND 
TWENTY SHOTS A MINUTE 
AS A SINGLE Breecu LOADER. 
These powerful, accurate, and wonderfully effective 


weapons, carrying eighteen charges, which can be fired in 
nine seconds, are now ready for the market, and are for sale 
by all the responsible Gun Dealers throughout the country. 
For full information send for Circulars and Pamphlets to the 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS €0., 
New Haven, Conn. 


GALES COPPER STRIP FEED CUTTER cuts 
faster, and is more easily kept in order than any other. 
Not to be paid for tilitried. Send tor Illustrated Circular, 
PEEKSKILL PLOW WORKS, Peekskill, N. Y., 
or Cleveland, O. 











For Markin 


f Clothing, &c.. 
Single, 50 cts.; 3 for $1 per doz., S2.3%s per gross, $28, 
Sent, freight prepaid, on receipt of price. 
“* More convenient than ink."—American Agriculturist. 
“Invaluable for marking linen."—Chicago Tribune. 
“Invaluable to the housckeeper.”—Godey's Lady's Book. 
“ Desirable, convenient, and useful."—Springfield Rep. 


Manufactured and sold by the Indelible Pencil 


G., NORTHAMPTON, Mass, 
CB” Sold by Stationers and Dealers everywhere. 


MAPLE SUGAR! MAPLE SUGAR! 
Cook's Evaporator, the best Sugar Pan in the world. Send 
for Circular. BLYMYER, DAY & CO., Mansfield, O. 


THE SILVER MEDAL 


Has been awarded Blake’s Endless Plank Horse-Power, by 
Michigan and Ohio, The apron runs on large drums, with 
even surface for horse to travel on. Circular and Drag Saw 
attachments, Patent Wood Splitters, Threshers, Sulky Hay 
Rakes, Feed Cutters, Seed Drills, Cider Mills, Farm Grist 
Mills. Also, Horton's Horizontal Hay and Cotton Press; will 
bale one ton of hay per hour, Send for Circular, and apply 
for agency to 








SHAW & WELLS, Buffalo, N. Y. 





7 “GET THE BEST.” 

THE Novelty Job Printing Press, for Amateurs, Druggists, 
Merchants. Descriptive Circulars and specimens of work 
mailed free, C.C.THURSTON & CO., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PA TS for FARMERS and others.—The Grafton 

Mineral Paint Co. are now manufacturing the Best, 
Cheapest, and most Durable Paint in use ; two coats well put 
on, mixed with pure Linseed Oil, will last 10 or 15 years ; itis 
of alight brown or beautiful chocolate color, and can be 
changed to green, lead, stone, drab, olive or cream, to suit 
the taste of the consumer, It is valuable for Houses, Barns, 
Fences, Carriage and Car-makers, Pails and Wooden-ware 
Agricultural Iuplement, Canal Boats, Vessels’ and Ships? 
Bottoins, Canvas, Metal and Shingle Roofs, (it being Fire and 
Water-proof,) Floor Oil Cloths, (one Manufacturer having 
used 5,000 bbls. the past year,) and as a paint for any purpose 
is unsurpassed for body, durability, elasticity, and adhesive- 
ness. Price #6 per bbl. of 300 Ibs. which will supply a farm- 
er for years tocome. Warranted in all cases as above. Send 
fora circular which gives full particulars. None genuine 
unless branded in a trade mark, Grafton Mineral Paint. 
Persons can order the Paint and remit the money on receipt 
of the goods. Address 

DANIEL BIDWELL, 254 Pearl Street, New York. 


ASK YOUR GROCER 
TIEMAN’S LAUNDRY BLUE. 


On’T USE DULL Scissors.—Jacob’s Patent, the 
staple sharpener for family use. Samples prepaid, 25 cts, 
Circulars free. GREAT INDUCEMENTS TO AGENTS. 
SOUTHWICK & HASTINGS, Worcester, Mass. 


NEW, CHEAP AND VERY USEFUL! 
QUB NEW STYLE PATENT CAL. 


endar for 1869 is now ready, and will he sent_post- 
paid, to any address. on receipt of fifteen cents. Every 
Counting-House and Office should have one. 
SAMUEL BOWLES & CO,, Springfield, Mass. 
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TO FARMERS AND PLANTERS. 


THE LODI MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY, the oldest and largest concern of 
the kind in the United States, possessing ex- 
traordinary facilities for the manufacture 
ot Fertilizers, controlling exclusively the 
night soil, offal, bones and dead animals of 
New York, Brooklyn, and Jersey Cities, as 
also the great Communipaw abattoirs, offer 
for sale, in lots to suit customers, 


8,000 TONS OF 





DOUBLE-REFINED POUDRETTE 


Made from night soil, blood, bones, and offal, 
ground to a powder. 
Its effects have been most astonishing, donbling the crops 
and maturing them ten days or two weeks earher, Equal to 
the best brands of Superphosphate for Present Crop, 
althoughsold for only Twenty-live Dollars per ton. Packed 
in bbls. of 250 Ibs. each. 
BONE DUST. 
1—COARSE and FINE MIXED.  2—FINE, suitable for 
Drilling. And 5—FLOURED BONE, 

Ce Wer WARRANT OUR BONE TO ANALYZE PURE. Packed 
in bbls. of 250 Ibs. each. For Winter grain, Double-Refined 
Poudrette and Fine Bone, mixed in equal proportions and 
drilled in with the seed, have produced most remarkable 
effects, Sold as low as any article of same purity and fine- 
ness in the market. 


NITRO-PHOSPHATE OF LIME. 


We offer this Phosphate confidently as being as good, if 
not superior, to any ever made or sold in this market, con- 
taining a larger aniount of soluble Phosphate and Ammonia 
than usual in Superphosphates, For PERMANENT, a8 Well as 
tor immediate powerful effect upon land, IT HAS NO EQUAL. 

Price in New York, $55.00 per Ton of 2,000 lbs. For 
Price Lists, Circulars, &c., apply to 

THE LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
66 Cortlandt-st., New York. P.O. Box, 3139. 


Send your Name and Address 


To O. A. RoorsBacn, 102 Nassau street, New York, and re- 
ceive in return aspecimen copy of 


MAPLE LEAVES. 
It is the Cheapest Paper Published. 


Each number contains SIXTEEN QUARTO PAGES 
nearly as large asthe American Agriculturist, and its mat- 
ter is varied and interesting, and peculiarly suited to Rural 
Homes. Every one may find something to suit his or her 
taste in its entertaining columns, which are a melange of 
Stories, Poetry, Puzzles, Agricultural and Scientific Arti- 








| cles, Useful Recipes, Ornamental Art, ete., ete., and every 








number ix finely illustrated. It is issued about the first of 
each month, and is sent regularly to subscribers for 


ONLY TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A YEAR. 


All persons who send in their subscriptions for 1869 on or 
before December 15th will receive the December number 
FREE. A line list of Valuable Premiums is offered to 
those who will get up Clubs. 


Centents of the December Number. 


The Wolf at the Door (illustrated); The Trapper’s Man- 
ual; Chemical Recreations (50 Harmless Experiments) ; How 
to Make a Clock for 25 cents (4 illustrations); Love’s Queen ; 
Hints from the London Horse Book; Beautiful Answer: 
Origin of Names; A Sister's Influence ; Poisonous Candies; 
Wintering Stock; the $30 Railroad; Blue Birds, Robins, and 
Thrushes, Where they Live.and How they Whistle; Some of 
our Business Men and How they Make a Living; Puzzles; 
‘Transparent Painting on Linen; Stack Bottoms (illustrated); 
The Girl's Own Toy Maker (6 illustrations); and over 100 
— articles on Agriculture, Science, Useful Recipes, etc., 
etc, 

Send on your subscription at once and get the paper for 
THIRTEEN MONTHS. You will not regret it. 

Address O. A. ROORBACH, 
162 Nassau-street, New York. 











e6 He TO DO IT.’’—‘* ECONOMY; or, A 

“SHORT CUT” TO “GOOD READING.”—All 
the best Magazines and Newspapers at Club rates! Putnam's, 
Harper’s, Atlantic, Galaxy, $4 each, and THE PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL, $3. Sent a year for $6; with Living Age, 
only $9; with Weekly Times, Tribune, Liberal Christian, 
Methodist, Artisan, or AGRICULTURIST, only $4.50. Or 
Phrenological J., with N. Y. Observer, or Protestant Church- 
man, $6. Or Phrenological Journal, with Home Journal, 
Christian Intelligencer, Examiner and Chronicle, and Hours 
at Home, $5. Or Phren. J., with Independent, $4.50; with 
Christian Advocate or Scientific American, $5. Or, The 
Phrenological Journal alone, devoted to Physiognomy, 
Physiology, Ethnology, with Portraits and Biographies of 
most noted persons inthe world, $3. Address 

8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


WEES. HILL’S NEW FAMILY COOK AND 
ag Book contains over One Thousand of the most 
Valuable Receipts for Cooking and Housekeeping; also a 
number of Medical and Miscellaneous Receipts—over 400 
Pages, handsomely bound in cloth and Gold—price $2.00. 
Ready Reckoner, 50 cents.—How to Tame, Train and Doc- 
tor Horses, 2 books for 30 cents.—How to Talk—Behave— 
Dress—and Write Letters Correctly, 4 good books, for 50 cts, 
—FEtiquette—Courtship Made Easy—Woo and Win—Bridal 
Etiquette, 4 books tor 50 cents.—500 Puzzles, 30 cents.—Fire- 
side Games, 30 cts.—Comic Speeches. 30 cts.—Comic Negro 
Speeches, 30 cts.—Dialogues, 30cts.—Five Temperance Plays 
for 75 cents.—The Irrepressible Conflict, anew Toy. very 
funny, 75 cents.—Toy Books, 25 cents each.—Magic Photo- 
grapns,—The Wonders of the Age, 25 centsa package. All 
nag on aa paid, by W. é. WEMYSS, Astor Place, 
New York, 


we Goon BOOKS FOR ALL.”—Embracing 
Works on Health, Short-Hand, Education, Self- 
Culture, Mechanism, Mora) Training, Physiognomy. Natural 
Sciences, ete. Please send two stamps for our “ Illustrated 
Catalogue” of excellent works. Address 
5. R. WELLS, No. 389 Broadway, New York, 
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ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE 
FOR 1869. 


The ‘**Home Magazine” will continue to maintain 
the high ground of literary excellence that has given it such 
long and favorable regard with the people. It will publish 
during the next year:— ! 
SERIAL STORY, by T. S. Arthur, entitled “The Gra. 
hams and the Armstrongs,” to begin in January, 

A SERIAL STORY. by Virginia F. Townsend. 

SIX NEW TEMPERANCE TALES, by the author of “ren 
Nights in a Bar-Room.” 

A SERIES OF ORIGINAL ACTING CHARADES, by 
an American Lady. 

Besides a large variety of original Stories, Poems, 
Sketches, and Useful and Instructive Arti. 
cles from the pens of our best writers. 

500 HOUSEHOLD RECEIPTS, AND HINTS ON 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY.—tThese will include Fifty 
ways of Making Wheat, Rye, and Corn Bread. Fifty ways 
of Cooking Meats. Fifty Ways of Making Soups and Salads. 
Fifty ways of Cooking Fish and Oysters. ifty ways of 
Cooking Vegetables. Fifty ways of Preparing Dessert, 
Fifty ways of Making Cake. Fifty ways of Cooking, Can. 
ning, and Preserving Fruit. Fifty Miscellaneous Receipts, 
Fitty Practical Hints on Household Economy. 

FASHIONS—A great variety of Illustratious of Fashion, 
with descriptions of the J hepncee styles of dress, will be 
given in every number. Iso patterns for needle-work and 


fancy articles. 
TERMS. 


$2 a year in advance, 








1 copy, three years in advance...............60-05 scans $5.00 
Ry MN ccccskesuheaiere:a008ss ecdies speknee 5.00 
73 ee rrr tere 6.00 

§ copies and one to getter up of club........... ..... 12.00 
hs %¢ ee <a Ra eee 20.00 


PREMIUM FOR CLUBS.—Every one sending a 
club will receive a copy of * The Angei of Peace,”’ 
an elegant $2.50 Engraving. This large print, which we 
have had engraved on steel at a cost of nearly one thousand 
dollars, is the finest and most beautiful cugraving ever 
offered as a Premium, 

CE Specimen ummbers 15 cents. 

SEWING NWACHINE PREMIUM.—For 38 subscribers 
at #2 each, we send the “THE Bartram & Fanron”™ $60 
Sewing Machine. For 40 subscribers at #2 cach, we send 
“THE EMPIRE FAMILY,” double thread $60 machine. 


Address J, §, ARTHUR & SONS, 


809 & 811 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Performing Animals. 


How to teach horses to feign lameness; find 
hidden articles ; tire pistols ; turn hand-organ; 
pump water, &c. Dogs to dance: “sing ;” go 
errands ; select any article at command from 
a large number and give to any designated 
person, as, ‘Give the blue stocking to the 
lady in the white dress; to find a card pri- 
Z vately drawn and replacedin the pack by any 
stranger, &c. Pigs to answer questions by selecting appro- 

wriate printed cards; to tell day of week or month ; tell any 

lady's age, and nameof future husband, &c. And many 
amusing, curious and wonderful feats of bears, monkeys, 
elephants, goats, donkeys, and even cats, rats, mice, and 
fleas. Explanations of the tricks, with instructions for teach- 
ing, illustrated, will be given in 


HANEW’S JOURNAL, 


a handsome, moderately illustrated monthly of interesting, 
entertaining and useful matter forall. Exposures of quacks, 
swindles and humbugs, (such as butter, powder, ** opera 
houses,” &c., &c.,) by the author of the celebrated book, 
** Rogues and Rogueries;” lives of the rich men of the world, 
showing how they gained their wealth; new arts and reci- 
pes: hints on health; magic, games, puzzles, &c., for the 
teges hy and choice miscellany, and attractive illustrations 
for all. 
G2” Enlarged with new volume, giving over 1,500 square 
inches of reading, pictures, &c., each month for 
Only Fifty Cents a Year. 
Get itof newsdealers, if any in your place, at 5 cts. 
By mail to localities where there are no dealers, 50 cts. & 
year, or 7 cts. singly. None free. ; 
CB New subscribers received during December can have 
December number free by asking—13 months for 50 Cts. 
C3 SEE PAGE 385. OCTOBER NO. AGRICULTURIST. 
JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassausst., 








REAT INDUCEMENTS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
WW Let those who want a first-class Lapy’s MAGAZINE 
and a first-class WEEKLY Paper, send at once tor a sample 
copy of 
THE LADIES’ FRIEND 
and 
SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
and see the unequalled inducements offered, Sample copies 
of both are sent gratis. Address b 
DEACON & PETERSON, 
No, 319 Walnut-st., Philadelphia, Pa, 








» s , 4 , 
The Foundations of History. 
By SAMUEL B. SCHIEFFELIN. 

Illustrated by “oer engravings—illuminated and plain. 
Fourth edition. Fine, $1.05. Gilt, $2.50. Cheap edition, 
$1.25. First Man, First Language, First Cities, First Arts, 
First Money, &c., &c. ‘ Worthy of a place in every family 
Library."—The Christian World. “As a present book for 
intelligent young people, it is almost without a rival.”—The 
New York Times. For sale hy : ri 
A. D. F. RANDOLPH, 770 Broadway, New York. 
Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 


THE JOURNAL OF THE FARM 


for November contains an illustrated description of E. P. 
Baugh’s Sectional Mills, for grinding Bones, hard guanos, 
ores, dye woods, &c. The Journal is amonthly, agricultural 
paper, 50 cents per annum, in advance. Address ; 
JOURNAL OF THE FARM, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE ART OF HUNTING AND TRAPPING 
Illustrated, with recipes for scent and bait, and instruc- 
tions ag Hee aad ro bigs Be and all wild ani- 
& and price, ress, ; 
male ee a 8. 8. EMERY, Trivoli, Il. 
("Agents Wanted._29 


Stencil Engraving.—The neatest way to mark cloth- 
ing, &c., is withs Stencil» Plate, sent by mail for 75 cts. In- 
delible ink, brush and directions included. Samples of styles 
cent, Address CHAS. T, STARR, Avondale, Pa, 
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CRANDALL’S IMPROVED. 


BUILDING BLOCKS FOR CHILDREN 


CAN BE MADE INTO 


CHURCHES, FACTORIES, HOUSES, TOWERS, 
ARCHES, CHAIRS, WINDMILLS, BOXES, 
BRIDGES, FENCES, TOOLS, CHAIRS, 
CASTLES, CRADLES, SLEDS, SHEDS, 


and other forms in almost endless variety, and when finished, the structure remains firm, so that it can be carried about with 
out falling to pieces. Having given these blocks a practical trial in their own families, the publishers of the American Agri- 
culturist were so well pleased with them that they consented to take the general agency for their sale. 

The Blocks are put up in neat boxes, each box containing a set, and a card giving various designs of buildings. Price per 
Set: Plain, No. 1, $2.00, No. 2, $1.50; No. 3., $1. Extra, Maple I'inish, No. 1, $3.00; No. 2, $2.00; No. 3, $1.50, 


Orders are solicited from the trade, who will be supplied on liberal terms. Address 


ORANGE JUDD & CO. 
246 Broadway and 41 Park Row, New-York. 
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AMERICAN 


AGRICULTURIS 


ST. 





[DEcCEMBER, 





‘ONCE A MONTH. 


A New Literary Magazine, 
v2 y 
Unique in Size and Style, and 
first-class in every essential 
requisite. 

We shall issue at an early day the first number (for Janua- 
ry, 1869) of a new magazine, to embrace all the more popu- 
lar features of The Atlantic and The Living Age. 

Besides giving original articles from leading American 
writers, the editors will select, with care and discrimination, 
from English and Continental magazines, and other publi- 
cations, the best literary matter to be found, This will give 
them so wide a choice of articles, that they can offer the 
readers of **ONCE A MONTH ” the jinest productions 
of the besticriters for periodicals on both sides af the Atlantic, 
a mere story-magazine will be 
avoided, the editors vill as carefully avoid the heaviness of 
political, financial and polemic discussion. Fresh, racy, 
instructive, curious, progressive,and imaginative articles 
only will be published. 

In the department of fiction, 
will give its readers a rich and varied feast. 
ber will contain the opening chapters of a 


NEW SERIAL 


story, written especially for the magazine, by an AMERI- 
CAN AUTHOR long recognized by the public as one of our 
Jirst novelists. It isastory that will attract wide attention. 

SIZE AND STYLE.—* Once a Month”? will be 
a 16mo., of ninety-six pages, double columns, and contain a 
large amount of reading. In size and style it will be unlike 
any of our magazines, and present a pleasing novelty to the 
reader that will be at once recognized as a desirable advan- 
tage. 


While the lightness of 


“ONCE A MONTH” 
The first num- 





TERMS. 
$2.00 a year in advance. 
NOE i dc ccc a ceupennonesesadsaedbowban< xe 5.00 
6 copies, and one to getter-up of club pkknbusinnnabes 10.00 
ww “* ” - 15.00 


C@™ For sale by News Dealers and Booksellers at twenty 
cents a number. 
Cw Sample numbers 15 cents, 
Address, 


T. 8. ARTHUR & SONS, 


809 & 811 Chestnut-stree t, Philadelphia, Pa. Pa. 


THE FARMERS’ BOOK 


140 beautiful and useful illustrations, 750 potere pages. 
Showing just what every farmer wants to kno 
How to Make the Farm ~<lel 
Send for circular giving full description. 
FARMERS! FARMERS’ SONS! 
Experienced Book Agents and others, wanted to take this 
book to every Farmer in every community. Business per- 
manent. Pays from $150 to #200 per month according to ex- 
perience and ability. Addres 
; ZEIG LE R, McCURDY & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa.,Cincinnati,O., Chicago, Lil., or St. Louis, Mo. 


HANS ANDERSEN 


AND THE 


RIVERSIDE MAGAZINE 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN, the Greatest 
Story Teller, will send new articles direct to the RIVERSIDE. 
The new volume begins Jan., 1869, and will be brighter and 
fresher than ever. 
SPLENDID PREMIUM. 
We will give to — subscriber for 1869 who sends $2.50 
odie —_— price) directly to us, a copy of the elegant 


THE QUACK DOCTOR, 


By Henry L. STEPHENS, 
reproduced in rich colors, for our subscribers only. Size 
16x20 inches, and well worth $5. Copies will be sent by 
mail, pre-paid, in the order of subscription. 

HURD & HOUGHTON, Publishers, 
459 Broome-street, New York. 
Samples of Magazine ame for 25 cts. Prospectus free. 








Living 





sAeN-T-E-I0—AGENT S “for ‘* PEOPLE’S 
Book oF Broagrapny,” or Lives of eminent persons 
in every age and country, women as well as men, written by 


PARTON, 


the greatest living biographer, embellished with beautiful 
steel engravings. Outselis every other work. Exclusive 
territory—largest commissions. For descriptive circular 
address the publishers, 

A. 8. HALE & Cco., 


HE PAINTER’S HAND BOOK, 25 cents; 
Confectioner’s Hand Book, 25 cents; Art of Public 
Speaking, 25 cents; Short Hand Without a Master, 25 cents: 
Every body’s F riend, 25 cents; Tableaux Viv ants, 25 cents; 
Shadow Pantomimes, 25 cents: The Actor's Art, 15 cents; 
The Book ef Wonders, 23 cents. Send orders to 
0. A. ROORBACH, 102 Nassau-st., New York. 


Hartford, Conn. 








MPHE HOUSEHOLD is a Journal especially de- 

voted to the interests of the American Housewife. $1.00 

oad year. ~~ Jree. Address GEO. E. CROWELL, 
rattleboro, Vt, 





| 





AGENTS WANTEI >.—THE NATIONAL 
FREEMASON, nowin its seventh year, is the best 
Masonic paper published, and commends itself to the fra- 
ternity at large, by its total freedom from partisan and sec- 
tional prejudice. TERMs—§$2.00 per annum. Sixteen 
pages monthly, The cheapest paper of its kind in the world, 


ADVERTISING Rates: Inside, per Agate line, 50 cts. eos 
side, per Agate line,60cts. CLUBS:—3 copies, 35.003 
Copies, $10. 00; 10 Copies, $17.00; 30 Copies, $30. v0, 


Large List of Premiums. 


Send for sample pombe, 15 cen 
Office, 658 BR: DWAY. ° 
Post-office Box, 08. 


VICK’S 
Illustrated Annual Catalogue 


OF 
FLOWER and VEGETABLE SEEDS 


AND 


FOR 1869, 
BE READY TO SEND OUT ON {THE 

FIRST OF JANUARY NEXT. 

Artists, engravers, paper makers and printers, are now 
engaged upon the work, and the FIRST EDITION OF A HUN: 
DRED THOUSAND I hope to have ready by about Christmas, 

The engravings, type, and all material will be entirely 
new, and got up expressly for my Catalogue, It will make 
a work of about 100 pages, and contain nearly 100 fine wood 
engravings, and a very fine COLORED PLATE. 

The descriptions of the leading floral treasures of the 
world will be full, and the directions for culture explicit and 
plain, The Vegetable Department will be unrivaled. 

The CATALOGUE AND FLoraAL GvIDE is published for the 
benefit of my customers, and to those it will be sent free as 
fast as possible. It takes some weeks to mail to all my 
customers; do not, therefore, think you are neglected if 
there should be a little delay. Sent to others who may wish 
it for TEN CENTs, postage paid, which is not half the cost+ 


Address JAMES VICK, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


MUSIC, 1,000 PIECES. 


For $1.25—The Best Songs, Polkas, Waltzes, Galops, 
Schottische, Opera, Marches, Quicksteps, Jigs, Reels, 
Quadrilles and Cotillions, 

With calls and figures for dancing written out in full. 
Arranged for the Violin, Flute, Fife, or any treble instrument. 
Omnibus No. 1, contains 700 Pieces Music. 
Omnibus No. 2, contains 850 Pieces Masic. 
Omnibus No. 3, contains1,000 Pieces Music. 


Sent by mail for $1.25 each number, 
FREDERICK BLUME, 1,125 Broadway, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED, {Ser ttonas. 


per month. 

To sell a New Book pertaining to PE en and the Me- 
chanic Arts, Edited by Gro. EK. WARING, Esq., the distin- 
guished Author and Agricultural E ngineer of the N. Y. Cen- 
tral Park, &c. Nothing like it ever published ; 200 Engrav - 
ings. Sells at sight to Farmers, Mechanics, and wor kingmen 
of all classes. Active men and women can corely, meen OF 
above amount. Send for Circulars. E. B, TREAT & C 
Publishers, 654 Broadway, New York. 


INE POULTRY.—Brahmas, Buff Cochins, and 
Golden Sebright Bantams of my own raising. Grey 
Dorkings, Black Spanish and Game Fowls to order. For 
terms, address G. H. LEAVITT, Flushing, Queens Co., N. Y. 


NEW YORE. 





WILL 














Either of the Books mentioned below will be sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of the price, by the Publishers. 


GARDENING FOR PROFIT 


In the Market and Family Garden. 
By PETER HENDERSON. 





Everything is made perfectly plain. Read the TaBLE 


oF CONTENTS. 
Men Fitted for Gardening. 
Amount of Capital Required. 
Profits of Market Cardening. 
Manures and Implements. 
Location, Situation, Preparation. 
When, and Where to Sow. 
Transplanting; Insects. 
Varieties and Cultivation. 
Packing for Shipping. 
Preservation in Winter. 

Find Out from this book how to make money from 
your Garden. 
SENT POST-PAID, - - - - 


ORANCE JUDD & Co., 
245 Broadway, New York. 


PRICE, $1.50. 





SMALL FRUIT CULTURIST 


By ANDREW S$ 
It tells all about 
STRAWBERRIES. 
RASPBERRIES. 
BLACKBERRIES. 
BARBERRIES. 
DWARF CHERRIES. 
CURRANTS. ‘ 
CGOOSE BERRIES. 
CRANBERRIES. 
HUCKLEBERRIES. 
CORNELIAN CHERRIES. 


This book covers the whole ground of Propagation, 
Culture, Varieties, Packing for Market, etc. 
SENT POST-PAID, - - + ~- PRICE, $1.50. 


FULLER, 


THE GRAPE VINE. 
By PROF. FREDERICK MOHR. 


DEVELOPMENT. 
STRUCTURE. 
PRUNINC. 
TRAINING. 

MANU RINC. 
INJURIES TO VINES. 
IMPLEMENTS. 
PROPACATION. 
HYBRIDIZATION. 
VARIETIES. 


Translated from the German by “ Horticola,”’ and ac- 
companied with hints on the Propagation and General 
Treatment of American Varieties. 
SENT POST-PAID, - fe ee 


—_——_—_— 


PRICE, $1.00. 


NEW BOOK OF FLOWERS. 
By JOSEPH BRECK. 

We have no work which is so safe a guide tothe novice 
in gardening, or that imparts the necessary information 
in a style so free from technicalities. The following aro 
some of the subjects treated: 

Utility of Flowers. 
Vitality of Seeds. 
Planting. 
Bedding. 
Protection. 
Bouquets. 
Training. 

Fiower Gardens. 
Lawns. 

Flowering Sh ru bs. 


SENT POST-PAID, PRICE, $1.%. 


DOWNING’S LANDSCAPE GARDENING 


and Rural Architecture, 
By the late A. J. DOWNING. 

The most complete and valuable work ever issued on 
Landscape Gardening in North America for the Improve- 
ment of Country Residences. Splendidly Illustrated with 
many Steel and fine Wood Engravings. Enlarged, with 
Supplement, by HENRY WINTHROP SARGENT. 8vo. 
pp. 534. 

Historical Sketches. 
Landscape Cardening. 

Wood and Plantations. 
Deciduous Ornamental Trees. 
Evergreen Ornamental Trees. 
Climbing Plants. 

Formation of Walks. 
Treatment of Water. 

Rural Architecture. 
Embellishments. 

The Supplement contains six additional sections, 
giving the Progress of Gardening since Mr. 
Downing’s Death — Directions for mak- 
ing a Country Place — History of Wode- 
nethe—History of Wellesly—Italian Scenery 
—The Newer Ornamental Trees and Shrubs 
—Tabular View of Hardihood in different 
parts of the United States, ctc., ctc. 


SENT POST-PAID, - - + = PRICE, $6.50. 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New York. 
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GARDENING FOR THE SOUTH; 


OR, HOW TO GROW 


VEGETABLES AND FRUITS. 


BY THE LATE 
WILLIAM N. WHITE, 


OF ATHENS, GA. 


WITH ADDITIONS BY MR. J. VAN BUREN, AND 


DR. JAS. CAMAK, 


REVISED AND NEWLY STEREOTYPED. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


‘Though ent ‘led “ Gardening for the South,” the work 
is one the w'lit;- of which is not restricted to the South. 
It is an adnidiab.e treatise on gardening in general, and 
will rank among the most useful horticultural works of 
the present day. Tlorticultural operations are clearly ex- 
plained, and more in detail than is usual in works of this 
kind. To those living in the warmer portions of the 
Union, the work will be especially valuable, as it gives 
the varieties of vegetables and fruits adapted to the cli- 
mate and the modes of culture which it is necessary to 
follow. 


CONTENTS. 


CuaPTer I.—Formation and Management of Gardens in 
General. 


CHAPTER II.—Soils—Their Characteristics. 

CuapTeER III.—The Improvement of the Soil. 

Cuaprer IV.—Manures. 

CuaPTer V.—Manures—Their Sources and Preparation. 
CHAPTER VI.—Rotation of Crops. 

Cuaprer VII.—Ilot-beds, Cold Frames, and Pits. 
CuapTer VIII —Garden Implements. 

CuapTer IX.—Propagation of Plants. 

Cuapter X.—Budding and Grafting. 

Cuapter XI.—Pruning and Training. 

CHAPTER XII.—Transplanting. 

CuapTer XIII.—Mulching, Shading, and Watering. 
CuapTeR XIV.—Protection from Frost. 

CHAPTER XV.—Insects and Vermin. 

CuarTeR XVI.—Vegetables—Description and Culture. 


CuapTerR XVII.—Fruits—Varieties and Culture. 


BENT PORL-PAID 655.5 605cicecces vans ee --PRICE $2.00. 


ORANGE JUDD & ©CO,, 
245 Broadway, New York. 





NEW BOOK FOR HUNTERS: 


HUNTER AND TRAPPER, 


HALSEY THRASHER, 


AN EXPERIENCED HUNTER, 


ILLUSTRATED. 


This little book will be read with interest by all who 
would find instruction and entertainment in the narrative 
of an old hunter’s experience. The following, from the 
author’s Preface, will give an idea of the character and 
design of the work: 


‘‘Tam a blacksmith by trade, but when I was a boy I 
became fond of a gun’and a trap, and my first success in 
my shop was to make a steel trap. It was my aim*to 
become an expert trapper, and I tried my hand at catch- 
ing foxes. 

‘*Many a dollar have I paid to cunning old men to learn 
the art, and I have succeeded pretty well, too; but why 
has not some man of experience written a book explain- 
ing the art of successfully trapping the different kinds of 
fur animals? I propose to tell the boys how to do it. 

“T have studied the nature and habits of animals of 
different species, and a plan that was good to capture the 
otter, the mink, and the beaver, forty years ago, is just 
as good nowas then. The nature of animals doesn’t 
change like the nature of men; we have grown wiser, 
while they have remained the same. The mode of cap- 
turing them when I wasa boy, and the way used now, 
may be put together, and succeed better than either one 
alone. 

‘** Men are traveling through the country selling recipes 
at a high price to teach how to dressskins. I propose in 
this work to teach al. these things, so that a man may 
have them ina neat little volume for reference at any 
time. I shall also treat upon angling for the trout, the 
bass, and the pickerel, which I think I understand. I 
hope to make it all so plain that even the inexperienced 
will, in some measure, succeed.” 


CONTENTS. 
CHAPTER I.—Deer Hunting. 
CHAPTER II.—How to Catch the Fox. 
CHAPTER III.—How to Hunt and Catch the Beaver. 
CHAPTER IV.—How to Catch the Otter. 
CHAPTER V.—How to Catch the Mink. 
CHAPTER VI.—How to Hunt and Catch the Muskrat. 
CHAPTER VII.—How to Catch the Marten. 
CHAPTER VIII.—How to Catch the Fisher. 
CHAPTER IX.—How to Catch the Raccoon. 
CHAPTER X.—Iow to Hunt and Trap the Bear, 
CHAPTER XI.—How to Hunt and Trap the Wolf. 
CHAPTER XII.—How to Trap the Pocket Gopher. 
CHAPTER XIII.—Fishing for Trout, Pickerel, and Bass, 
CHAPTER XIV.—How to Hunt the Honey Bee. 
CHAPTER XV.—Hints About Shot-Guns and Rifles, 
CHAPTER XVI.—Traps. 


CHAPTER XVII.—Dressing and Tanning Skins and 
Furs. 
GENT POST-PAID. 05 0sc6sccc0sse AAR or PRICE $1.00 


ORANGE JUDD & CO,, 
245 Broadway, New York. 





BOOKS FOR FARMERS and OTHERS. 


———— 
[Published ant for sale by Orange Judd & Co., 245 Broad- 


way, New Yo Any of these books will be forwarded by 
mail, pore By on receipt of price.] 

Allen’s (L. F.) Rural Architecture. ..............ceceeees $150 
Allen’s (R, L.) American Farm Book........ccceeeeeeres 1 50 
Allen's (R, L.) Diseases of Domestic Animals.... ...... 


Am. Agricultural Annual, 1867 & 1868, each, pa.,50¢.; clo. 75 
Am. Horticultural Annual, 1867 & 1868,each,pa.,50c.; clo. 75 
DTROTICRD Bete MP ONOIOG oniccnnceveccapeccdcancesacdnessees 
















































American Pomology, by Dr, J. A. Warder 3 00 
American Rose C ufturist......... 30 
American Weeds and Useful Pla co ae 
Architecture, by Cummings & Miller .. 10 00 
Architecture, Modern An., by —— & weesneie aitaaa 10 00 
Bement’s Rabbit Fancier ........ .... . ec) ae 
Bommer’s Method of Melos SS ee 25 
Book of Evergreens, (J. Hoopes)...........ceseseeeeeees 8 00 
Boussingault’s Rural Economy..............sseeeeeeeees 1 60 
Breck’s New Book of Flowers. hdbdanuagheces 175 
Buist’s Flower Garden Direc tory o_ulasabigeasnaseas 1 50 
Buist’s Family Kitchen Gardencr..........-.seeesceeeeee 1 00 
Chorlton’s Grape-Grower's Salts Sddaihss catamesiags gees hac 5 
Cobbett’s American Gardemnet.............cccee-seecceees 5 
Cole’s (S. W.) American Fr nit DOO Sccctcescsnntutavate vi) 
Clee: VELGUIN STAN vase ca cccccenescacdeveccsscee avedesse . i) 
Cotton Culture, Cr had duvaddcnevsveccssaudanentuee - 150 
Cotton Planter’s 4 —" CTOUDOR) sc dsinccccccctdecensanes 150 
Country Life, by B. M. Copeland. ...........cccscccceccsee 5 00 
Dadd's (Geo. H.) ales Horse Doctor.. dekc'cin 
Dadad’s American Cattle Doctor.. itinccadaedauneakenst onl ae 
ee ne 1 2 
Darwin’s Variation of Animals and Plants...2 Volumes 6 00 
Dog and Gun (Hooper's)............ pe aper, 30... .cloth.. 
Downing's LANGSCONG GOPEODINE, «<< cccccnnscacungeces 6 50 
Draining for Profit and Health, by G. E. Waring, Jr... 1 50 
Eastwood POI dic occnvnssccgcccdcocsscenccaece 5 
Elliott’s Western Fruit Grower's Guide ee 
Field's (Thomas W.) Pear Culture 1 3 
Piss CUlbate. <5 icccccessi seas 50 
French's Farm rainage . 1 
Fuller’s Grape Culturis 1 
Fuller’s Small Fruit C — 1 
Fuller’s Strawberry Culturist. 
Gardening for Profit, by Peter Henderso: 1 

. White 2 





Gardening for the South, by the late Wm. 
Gregory on Squashes..... . 
Guenon on Mileh Cow 
Harris’ Insects Injurious 0 Vegetation, "0 
Herbert’s Hints to Horsekeepers 
Hop Culture 
How Crops Grow, by Pr 
Hunter and Trapper 

Johnston's Agricultural Chemistr, 
Johnston’s Elements of Agricultural 
Leuchar’'s Howto Build Hot-houses. 
Miles on the Horse's Foot....... 
Mohr on the Grape Vine . 
My Vineyard at Lakeview. 


-paper.. 
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con oan 8 Scientific _— 5 
Onion Culture ...... 20 
Our Farm of Four Acres. 60 
Pardee on Strawberry © ulture 6) 
Peat and Its Uses, by Prof. S. W. 1 2 
Pedder’s Land Measurer, 60 
Percheron Horse...... 1 00 
Quinby's s Mysteries of 1 150 
Randall’s Sheep Husbandry 1 50 
Zandall’s Fine Wool Sheep Husbandry...............0++ 1 00 
Richardson on the Dog... paper 30 . cloth 60 
Rivers’ Miniature Fruit Garden,............ccceceueeeee 1 00 
tural Annual (Harris) 8 Nos., bound, 2 Vols....... Each 150 
Saunders’ Domestic Poultry,. ..-paper,40c,.vound % 
Schenck’s Gardener's Text IRIN. 5 << s,s uxcs fap dans % 
Skillful Housewile aulen ween 15 
Stewart’s (John) Stable Book... 50 
Thompson's Food of Animals......... 00 
Time DEAS FRM ic dk cv cccnctcecesccccescnnsssccseseaens 50 
"FOMGCCO CUNO son e0 3 nee cnenae.oe ar ase és 2 
Warder’s Hedges and Evergreens 50 
Youatt and Spooner on the Horse .... 50 
Youatt and Martin on Cattle 50 
Youatt on the Hog............. 00 
TORRE CM BROOD a occ ens ccccecscccccaczces csesescsessesac 00 
O. J. & Co. keepin Stock the poasenetieteinn Books: 
Art of Saw Filing. .... CHOU). ccccccccccses vid 
Bement’s Poulterer 3 C ompanion, cae Uvluedeave 2 00 
Bridgeman’s Young Gardener's AMtistaDts os0éescccccese Q 50 
Burr's Vegetables of America.... NT 
Carpenter's and Joiner’s Hand Book. .(Holly)........... 5 
PEGG BEOG, COMI oii do cncsnccccwocncvacsbacascaceosses 2 50 
Carpenter and Joiner, (R. Riddell)... - secs cece eee eee 7 00 
Dead Shot; or Sportsman’ sc omplete Guide.......:... 2 00 
Downing's Cc OCERMS FLOM OOOO. oe 6.ntv ns sre sitrecncnuns 3 00 
Downing's Fruits and Fruit Trees of America...... a 
Downing’s Rural I SSAYS.. ce ececeeee ceseeeseeeeeeeeeees 5 00 
be Breuil’s Vineyard Culture, (Dr. Warder)............ 2 00 
Paris TAME, (OPGCMOtE)... 20... cocccccsctceosscceccsonses oe 1 
Flint (C harles L .) on FEE TN REGS R RSI Te 250 
Flint’s Milch Cows and Dairy Farming SN 
Frank Forester’s Field Sports, 8vo., 2 vols...........+. 7 50 
Frank Forester’s Fish and Fishing, 8vo., 100 eng’s 5 50 
Frank Forester’s Manual for Young Sportsmen, Svo.. 300 
Faller’s Forest Tree Caltarist........ccccccoccceccosccece 1 50 
Geyelin’ S POUlry BreeGigincscccccvessccecvcsccceses +00 1% 
Gray's How Plants GroW., . . .. « cecessccessosa0es segeectec 25 
Gray’s Manual of Botany and Lessons in one biepenent on 
Hatfield’s American House Carpenter. . : coon 35D 
Husmann’s Grapes & Wine........66 cecseesssseeeeeeceee 1 50 
Jaques’ Manual of the House,...........-sseeeeeees 4 
oe . ‘ 


Jennings On Cattle. .......cccccccssccees 
Jennings on Sheep, Swine, and Pouitry.. 
Jennings on the Horse and his Diseases. 






COR eee 
~ 
an 





Langstroth on the Honey Bee 2.06 .cccccccccceee 00 
Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Doctor caniaecmenas Ou 
Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Management ............ 00 
Mayhew’s Practical Book-Keeping for Farmers, 90 
Blanks for 3 GM = hhawdwscsnes 1 20 
McMahon's American Gardener 225 
Morrell’s American ees. aa ore 
Parkman’s Book cl gt aa esageevonees orccesee OOD 
Parsons on the Ros Maree - 180 
Hand's (Hon. Josiah) on Soiling MMM Nscciancceéae 13 

REMI, ML. idsnnendae baneangheransaoncetes sebusesGhun 3 00 
and’s Flowers for Parlor and Garden.................. 3 00 
Rand’s Garden FIOWG!S. ...4--ccccocccess: ses 8 00 
2ural Church Architecture, Folio, in colors, 45 ‘plates... 12 00 
TED Se iccccnctapoccocccancteesesensedsacerecdsqeause | 
Scribner’s Ready Reckoner and Log Book. oe 30 
Silloway’s Modern Carpentry Wistaah.ocmninaieat 2 00 
Strong’s Grape Culture... oes ercccescece 3 00 
Ten Acres Enough.. eT f 
The Dog; By Dinks, Mayhew, and Hutchinson..... eseee 300 
Vaux's Villas and COtta@es..... 2000... ser crccevee +» 300 
Waring's Elements of Agriculture., 1 00 
Watson's American Home Garden 2 00 
Wheeler’s Rural Homes.... v9 eaagaaidetane 20) 
Wheeler’s Homes for the People... esabenasete osee 8 00 
Woodward's Cottages and Farm Houses...........+0.-. 1 50 
Woodward's Suburban and Country Houses...... astese Ra 
we ee Homes........ eesece covcccccccscccs 1 
Woodward's Graperies, etC.......++5+-+++ osce-ccesscenees: Ee 
Youman’s Household Science....... cccecccgecccccces co SMO 
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NEW AND BEAUTIFUL WORK. 


THE BOOK OF EVERGREENS. 





BY 


HOOPES, 


JOSIAH WESTCHESTER, PA. 


Including Propagation, Cultivation, 


Description of Varieties and their 


Adaptability to Different Situations. 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS: 

A very complete and every way admirable treatise on 
the Conifer, or cone-bearing plants, is The Book of 
Evergreens. Mr. Woopes has devoted many years of labor 
and attention to the beautiful class of trees treated of, 
and his work, which is copiously illustrated, must at 
once become an authority. We shall be glad also, if it 
induces any toa closer study of trees, and to a further 
ornamentation of their houses with them. 

[Springfield Republican. 


The value of this volume consists in its being both a 
labor of love and of duty. The author, having devoted 
a life to the study of trees and plants as a practical horti- 
culturist, records here his views and experiences. Mr. 
Hoopes has studied all the treatises which bear on his 
subject, and availed himself of the assistance of many 
scientific friends, as well as recorded his own experience. 
The illustrations are numerous and excellent, and alto- 
gether the work has all the characteristics of an authori- 
ty on the subject it so minutely and comprehensively 
treats.—[ Boston Transcript. 


It is a practical treatise on the Conifers, or cone-bear- 
ing plants, describing them in all their families, and 
their best culture, management, and so forth, and is well 
illustrated. It fills a vacant niche, and every intelligent 
culturist of trees should have and use it. 

[ Congregationalist & Recorder, (Boston). 


The work was evidently prepared with great care and 
pains, and embodies the results of years of close obser- 
vation and study. It is one of great value to the agri- 
culturist and Jandscape gardener, and of special interest 
to all who care to know anything of the flora of the globe. 
To those who wish to raise trees, it is an indispensable 
hand-book.—[ Liberal Christian. 


It is undoubtedly the most comp.ete American work of 
the kind in print. Itis well illustrated and handsomely 
printed.—[Boston Journal. 2 


We have examined this handsome book with a great 
deal of pleasure and satisfaction. The author has pnur- 
sued a very desirable plan in his work, giving sufficient 
scientific information to meet the wants of the botanical 
student, and yet the work is sufficiently elementary in 
explaining terms and points about plant structure, and 
systems of classification,—in short, plain enough to meet 
the wants of every reader. It is printed in neat style, 
with thick covers and beveled edges, and a large number 
of very superior illustrations.—[Journal of Agriculture. 


The work is now ready. 435 pp., 12mo, on fine paper. 
SENT POST-PAID, - - . - PRICE $3.00. 


ORANCE JUDD &CO., 
245 Broadway, New York. 





DARWIN'S NEW WORK. 


VARIATION 


OF 


ANIMAIS AND PLANTS 


UNDER DOMESTICATION. 


THE 


BY 


CHARLES DARWIN, M.A., F.RS, &e. 


WITH A PREFACE 
TO THE 


AMERICAN EDITION 


BY THE AUTHOR, 
AND ALSO ONE BY 


PROFESSOR ASA GRAY. 


IN TWO VOLUMES. 


This work treats of the variations in our domestic ani- 
mals and cultivated plants, discussing the circumstances 
that inflnence these variations, inheritance of peculiar- 
ities, results of in-and-in breeding, crossing, etc. 

It is one of the most remarkable books of the present 
day, presenting an array of facts that show the most 
extraordinary amount of observation and research. All 
the domestic animals, from horses and cattle to canary- 
birds and honey-bees, are discussed, as well as our lead- 
ing culinary and other plants, making it a work of the 


greatest interest. 


Its importance to agriculturists, breeders, scientific 
men, and the general reader, will be seen by its scope as 
indicated in the following partial enumeration of its 
contents: Pias, CATTLE, SHEEP, Goats; Dogs AND 
Cats, Horses AND Asses; Domestic Rassits; Do- 
MESTIC PIGEONS; Fowts, Ducks, GEESE, PEACOCK, 
TURKEY, GUINEA Fown, CANARY-BIRD, GOLD-FISH ; 
HIvE-BEEs ; SILK-MOTHS. CULTIVATED PLANTS ; CEREAL 
AND CULINARY PLANTS; Fruits, ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
FLoweErs, Bup VARIATION. INHERITANCE, REVERSION 
or ATAVIsM, CrRosstnc. ON THE Goop EFFECTS OF 
CROSSING, AND ON THE Evi. EFFEcTs OF CLOSE INTER- 
CAUSES OF VARIABILITY, Laws 


BREEDING. SELECTION. 


OF VARIATION, ETC., ETC. 


Published in two Volumes of nearly 


1100 pages. 
FINELY ILLUSTRATED. 


ee REEDS os.56n cinscesescescansae PRICE $6.00. 


ORANGE JUDD & CO, 


245 Broadway, New York City. 





A NEW WORK. | 


THE 


PERCHERON HORSE. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF 


CHARLES DU HAYS, 


Author of the “ Dictionary of the Pure Race ;" “ Trotters: 
“The Horse Breeder's Guide ;” ete. 


FINELY ILLUSTRATED. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


REARING, AND IMPROVEMENT 
PERCHERON HORSE. 


PRODUCTION, 
OF THE 


PART FIRST. 


GREATNESS AND DECLINE OF THE PER- 
CHERONS. 

GLANCE AT PERCHE. 

SKETCH OF THE PERCHERON RACE. 

ORIGIN OF THE PERCHERON, 

MODIFICATIONS OF TITE PERCHERON RACE. 

HIS FIRST MODIFICATION DUE TO CONTACT 


WITH THE BRITTANY RACE. 
CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH THEY ARE BRED. 


CAUSES OF THE DEGENERACY OF THE PER- 
CHERON HORSE. 
STARTING POINT OF THIS DEGENERATION, 


PART SECOND. 
OF THE MEANS OF REGENERATING 
PERCHERON HORSE. 
REGENERATION OF THE PERCHERON BREED. 


THE 


REGENERATION OF THE BREED THROUGH 
ITSELF OR BY SELECTION. 


CONSANGTINITY. 
OUGHT THE GRAY COAT OF THE. PERCHERON 


TO BE INFLEXIBLY MAINTAINED? 
PRESERVE PURE, AND WITHOUT INTERMIX- 

TURE THE THREE TYPES OF THE PER- 

CHERON RACE—THE LIGHT HORSE, THE 


DRAFT-HORSE, THE INTERMEDIATE HORSE. 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE BREED BY MEANS 
OF FOREIGN CROSSINGS, 

THE ARAB CROSS. 

THE ENGLISH CROSS. 

IMPROVEMENT BY MEANS OF THE STUD- 
BOOK. 

RECAPITULATION, 

PART THIRD. 

INFORMATION TO STRANGERS WISHING TO 
BUY PERCHERON HORSES. 

FOOD AND BREEDING. 

TRADE. GLANCE AT THE MOST CELEBRATED 
BREEDING DISTRICTS. 

SPEED AND BOTTOM OF THE PERCHERON 


HORSE. 
TESTS OF SPEED OF THE PERCHERON HORSE. 


TESTS OF ENDURANCE OF THE PERCHERON 
HORSE. 


SENT POST-PAID, - + - =- PRICE, $1,00. 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New York. 
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A NEW BOOK. 


THE 


TIM BUNKER PAPERS; 


OR, 


VANKEE FARMING. 
BY 


TIMOTHY BUNKER, Esq, 


OF HOOKERTOWN, CONN. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS 


BY HOPPIN. 


—we—— 


CONTENTS. 


1.—A Stroke of Economy. !46.—On Bad Water. 
2.—Ornamental Trees. 47.—Cattle Disease. 
3.—Timothy Bunker, Esq. |48.—On Seed. 

4.—View of the Bird Law. '49.—On Breastworks inWar. 
5.—Guano in the Hill. 50.—Lightning Rods 

6.—On Moss Bunkers. \51.—Buying a Farm. 
%.—On Suhbsoiling. 52.—Top-dressing and Feed- 
8.—Going to the Fair. | ing Aftermath. 

9.—In Tall Clover. |53.—Painting Buildings. 
10.—On Horse Racing. '54.—The Value of Muck. 
11.—At the Farmers’ Club. 55.—On Family Horses. 
12.—On an Old Saw. /56.—The Horn-ail. 
13.—Book Farming in Heok- 57.—A Commentary on 


ertown. | Roots. 
14.—Pasturing Cattle in58.—Stealing Fruit and 
Roads. | Flowers. 


15.—The Weaker Brethren. |59.—The Cost of Pride. 

16.—Cnring a Horse Poad. \60.—Swamps turning Indian 

17.—Domesticities at Tim|61.—Tim Bunker in _ his 
Bunker's. | Garden. 

18.—Takes a Journey. /62.—On Running Astern. 

19.—On Farin Roads. \63.—On Extravagance. 

20.--A New Manure. 64.—The Farmer's Old Age. 

21.—Losing the Premiam. |65.—On Sheep Traps. 

22 —A New Enterprise. \66.—Old-Style Housekeep- 


23.—Making Tiles. | ing. 
24.—The Clergy and Farm-/67.—On Keeping a Wife 
ne | Comfortable. 


25 —Women Horse Racing. 68.—Starting a Sugar Mill. 
26.—Beginning Life. 69.—Reasons against To- 


27—An Apology for Tim) bacco. 

Bunker. 70.—Trip to Washington. 
28.—On County Fairs. it1.—The Sanitary Commis- 
29 —At Home again. sion, 


30.—On Raising Boys. 72.—Raid among the Pickle 


31.—On Raising Girls. | Patches. 

32.—-A new Case of the %73.—Raid among the Pickle 
Black Art. | Patches. 

33.—A Letter from Neigh- 74.—On Striking Tle. 
bors. %5.—Visit to Titus Oaks, Esq. 

84.—The Shadtown Parson- 76.—The Pickle Fever in 
age, | Hookertown. 


: : 
%7—On Curing Pickles and 
Eating them. 


35.—Views of Dress. 
36.—A Rustic Wedding. 
37.—Saving a Sixpence. 78.—The Cotton Fever and 
38.—On giving Land a Start. Emigration. 

39.—On giving Boys a Start.'79.—The Cotton Fever and 
40.—A Tile inthe Head. | Emigration. 
41.—Jake Frink Sold. '80.—The Food Question. 
42.—The New York Central'8i1.—On Jim Crow. 

Park. 82.—The Eight-hour Law. 
43.—On Irrigation. '88.—Base Ball Clubs. 
44.—Feeding with Oil Meal.|84.—The Rise of Real Estate. 
45.—The Farmers’ Club. | 


SENT POST-PAID, - - - - PRICE, $1.50 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New York. 





DRAINING FOR PROFIT 
DRAINING FOR HEALTH. 


By GEO. E. WARING, Jr., 
Engineer of the Drainage of Central Park, New York, 
CONTENTS. 

Land to be Drained. 

How Drains Act. 

How to Lay Out Drains. 
How to Make Drains. 

How to Take Care of Drains. 
What Draining Costs. 

Will It Pay ? 

How to Make Tiles. 

Reclaiming Salt Marshes. 
House and Town Drainage. 
EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 

The great advantages of drainage are so apparent, that 
anything written upon the subject is read with interest. 
The author of the present work is no novice in the mat- 
ter of drainage, having had much practical experience, 
and knowing well all the advantages of a thorough sys- 
tem of drainage. The book is written in, as the author 
expresses it, ‘‘a radical style,’’ as he believes what is 
worth doing at all is worth doing well, and is a work cal- 
culated to do much good, and should be in the hands of 
every landowner, if of only an acre. 

[Prairie Farmer, Chicago, Il. 

He (the author) describes the action of draining upon 
the soil, the construction of single drains and systems of 
drains, the cost and the profit of thorough drainage, the 
making of tiles, and the reclaiming of salt marshes, 
treats sensibly of malarial diseases, and closes with a 
chapter which should be widely read, on house drainage 
and town sewerage in their relations to the public health. 

[Portland (Me.) Press. 


Nowhere does this book merit a wider circulation than 
in the West. Every year adds to the thousands of dollars 
lost to this State from want of proper-surface drainage, 
to say nothing of the added gain to result from a com- 
plete system of under-drainage. This book will prove 
an aid to any farmer who may consult it. 

[Chicago (1ll.) Republican. 

This is a capital book. It is fully illustrated, and de- 
tailed instructions are given how to lay out the land, how 
to set out the drains, how to make them, also how to 
manufacture the tiles. And there is a chapter on house 
and town sewerage....The book will be read with inter- 
est by English as weil as American readers. 

[ Gardeners Chronécle & Agricultural Gazette (England). 


A Book that ought to be in the hands of every Farmer. 
SENT POST-PAID, - + + + PRICE, $1.50. 


ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURE, 


A BOOK FOR YOUNG FARMERS, 
By GEO. E. WARING, Jr., 


Formerly Agricultural Engineer of the Central Park, in 
New York. 
CAREFULLY REVISED. 

CONTENTS. 

THE PLANT. 

THE SOIL. 

MANURES. 

MECHANICAL CULTIVATION. 

ANALYSIS. 

The foregoing subjects are all discussed in plain and 
simple language, that any farmer's boy may understand. 
The book is written by a successful practical farmer, and 
is full of information, good advice, and sound doctrine. 

HORACE GREELEY says of it: “Though dealing 
with facts unfamiliar to many, there is no obscure sen- 
tence, and scarcely a hard word in the book ; its 254 fair, 
open pages may be read in the course of two evenings 
and thoroughly studied in the leisure hours of a week; 
and we pity the man or boy, however old or young, who 
can find it dull reading. Hardly any one is so wise that 
he will not learn something of value from its perusal; no 
one is so ignorant or undeveloped that he cannot generally 
understand it; and no farmer or farmer’s son can study it 
thoughtfully without being a better and more successful 
cultivator than before.” 


SENT POST-PAID, - - + ~- PRICE, $1.00. 


Address ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New York. 





GOOD BOOKS 
FOR FARMERS AND OTHERS, 


PUBLISHED BY 
ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New York. 


Either of the Books mentioned below will be sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of the price, by the Publishers. 





Herbert's Hints to Horse-Keepers.. $1.75 


This is the best practical work on the Horse, prepared 
in this country. A CompLeTe Manuat for Horsemen, 
embracing: How to Breed a Horse; How to Buya 
Horse; How to Break a Horse; How to Use a Horse; 
How to Feed a Horse ; How to Physic a Horse (Allo- 
pathy or Homeceopathy); How to Groom a Horse ; How to 
Drive a Horse ; How to Ride a Horse, etc., and Chap- 
ters on MutLes and Pontes, etc. By the late Henry 
Wittram Hersert, (Frank Forester.) Beautifully 
illustrated throughont. Cloth, 12mo., 425 pp. 


Elliott’s Western Fruit Grower’s Guidel.50 


The previous Edition of this work was Thoronghly 
Revised; embracing all the new and valuable Fruits, 
with the latest improvements in their Cultivation ; 
especially adapted to the wants of Western Fruit- 
Growers ; full Illustrations. By F.R. Exszort, of Ohio, 
Cloth, 12mo, 503 pp. 


Harris’ Insects Injurious to Vegetation. 
8v0, Extra Cloth, 34,00, Beveled boards 
and colored Engravings........+... $6.00 


This very beautiful work, edited by the Hon. Charles 
L. Flint, is the most popular one on entomology, and, 
indeed, almost the only one not intended for the purely 
scientific student. The familiar descriptions of the 
insects are much aided by the excellent plain and col- 
ored illustrations. Neither this nor any other work 
contains all the insects one meets with, but as it com- 
prises those which are injurious to cultivated and wild 
plants, it includes the more common ones, and is suffi- 
ciently systematic to give a general idea of the classifi- 
cation of insects. It takes a practical view of the mat- 
ter, as well as a scientific one, and gives the means, as 
far as known, of combating these enemies of the culti- 
vator. By the late TaappEevs Witiiam Harris, M.D. 
Extra Cloth. Beautiful engravings on steel. 8vo, 640 pp. 


Hooper’s Dog and Gun..... sevesene -30 
‘“‘A Few Loose Chapters on Shooting,” with some 
Anecdotes and Incidents, Notes on Guns, Choosing and 
Training Dogs; about Game, etc. By J. J. Hoormr, 
Montgomery, Ala. Neat paper covers; 12mo, 105 pp. 


Dadd’s American Cattle-Doctor.. .$1.50. 


To Help Every Man to be his own Cattle-Doctor. A 
work by Geo. H. Dapp, M. D., Veterinary Practitioner ; 
giving the necessary information for preserving the 
Health and Curing the Diseases of OXEN, COWS, 
SHEEP, and SWINE, with a great variety of original 
Recipes, and valuable information on Farm and Dairy 
Management. 12mo, 359 pp. 


Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor......$1.50 


CONTAINING PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
CavsEs, NATURE, AND TREATMENT Of Diseases and 
Lameness of Horses; embracing the most recent and 
improved Methods, according to an enlightened system 
of Veterinary Practice, for Preservation and Restoration 
of Health. Illustrated. By Geo. H. Dapp, M.D., 
Veterinary Surgeon. Cloth, 12mo., 482 pp. 


Johnston’s Agricultural Chemistry... 1.75 


LECTURES ON THE APPLICATION OF CHEMISTRY AND 
GEOLOGY TO AGRICULTURE. New edition, with an 
Appendix, containing the Author’s Expcriments in 
Practical Agriculture. By the late Jas. F. W. Jomn- 
sToNn, M.A., F.R.SS. L. and E., etc., ete. This is an 
American edition of the large and extensive English 
work. Cloth, large 12mo, 709 pp. 


Gregory on Squashes............ Paper, 30 
This little Treatise, which no Farmer or Gardener 
ought to be withont, tells all about selecting the soil 
for Sqnashes; how much manure is necessary ; how to 
prepare and plant; about hoeing and cultivating ; set- 
ting of the fruit; ripening, gathering, storing, care 
during winter, etc. By James J. H. Grecory. Pa 
per covers, 12mo, 69 pp. 
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THE 


GREAT AMERICAN 
THA COMPANY 


RECEIVE THEIR 


TEAS BY THE CARGO 


FROM THE 


BEST TEA DISTRICTS 
of 


CHINA and JAPAN, 


and sell them in quantities to suit customers 


AT CARGO PRICES. 


To give our readers an idea of the profits which have been 
made in the Tea trade, we will start with the American 
houses, leaving out of the account entirely the profits of 
the Chinese factors. 

1st,—The American house in China or Japan makes large 
profits on their sales or shipments—and some of the richest 
retired merchants in the country have made their immense 
fortunes through their houses in China. 

2d.—The Banker makes large profits upon the foreign 
exchange used in the purchase of Teas. 

$d.—The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per cent in 
many cases. 

4th.—On its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, and the 
Purchaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices of 1,000 to 
2,000 packages, at an average profit of about 10 per cent. 

5Sth.—The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea Dealer 
in lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

6th.--The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Wholesale 
Grocer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 10 per 
cent. 

jth.—The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail Dealer at 
& profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

Sth.—The Retailer sells it to the Consamer for ALL ‘rox 
PROFIT HE CAN GET. 

When you have added to these EIGHT profits as many 
brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages and wastes, and 
add the original cost of the Tea, it will be perceived what 
the consumer has to pay. And now we propose to show why 
we can sell so very much lower than other dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various profits and 
brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages and wastes, with 
the exception of a small commission paid for purchasing to 
our correspondents in China and Japan, one cartage, and a 
small profit to ourselves—which, on our large sales, will 
amply pay us. 

By our system of supplying Clubs throughout the country, 
consumers in all parts of the United States can receive their 
Teas at the same price (with the small additional expense 
of transportation), as though they bought them at our 
warehouses in this city. ‘ 

For manner of getting up Clubs, see former advertisement 
in this paper. 

Parties sending Club or other orders for less than thirty 
dollars had better send a Post-oflice draft or money with 
their orders, to save the expense of collections by Express, 
but larger orders we will forward by express, ** to collect 
on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to the 
party getting up theClub. Onur profits are small, but we will 
be as liberal as we can afford. We send no complimentary 
packages for Clubs less than $30, 

Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently rely upon 


etting them pure and fresh, as they come direct from the | 
” 


Custom House stores to our Warehouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satisfac- 
tion, If they are not satisfactory, they can be returned at 
our expense within 30 days, and have the money refunded. 

The Company have selected the following kinds from their 
stock, which they recommend to meet the wants of clabs. 
They are sold at cargo prices, the same as the Company sell 
them in New York, as the list of prices will show. 





PRICE LIST OF TEAS; 


NG (Pleck). 70c., 80c., 90c., best 2° D. 
Dist reen and Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per Bb. 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST (Black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best 


$1.20 fe pound. 
IMPERIAL (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per pound, 
YOUNG HYSON (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per 


und. 
UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per pound. 
GUNPOWDER, (Green), $1.25, best $1.50 per pound. 

Consumers can save from 50c, to $1 per pound by pur- 
chasing their Teas of this Company. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


GROUND COFFEE, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per pound. 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house keepers, and Families who 
use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in that article 
by using our FRENCH BREAKFAST AND DINNER COF- 

E, which we sell at the low price of 30c. per pound, and 
Warrant to give perfect satiafaction. ROASTED (on round), 
, 35C 4 "per 1b. GREEN (Unroasted), 25c., 30c., 
S38e., best 35c. per lb. 











NOTICE OF THE PRESS. 
From the American Agriculturist, N. Y. City. 

“The Great American Tea Company,” 31 and 33 Vesey- 
street, advertised in our columns, though doing an immense 
business all over the country, has not even been complained 
of tous more than. twoor three times in as many years. 
On this account, as well as for other reasons we have pre- 
viously stated, we believe general satisfaction is given to 
their customers. But stimulated by their success, several of 
the swindling fraternity have started or pretend to have 
started other “Tea Companies,”—some copying very near- 
ly the advertisements. etc., of the old company. Some of 
these we know to be humbugs (one was noted last month,) 
and as to others we have not evidence sufficient to war- 
rant us in admitting their advertisements.” 








N. B.—\INHABITANTS OF VILLAGES AND 
TOWNS WHERE A LARGE NUM- 
BER RESIDE, BY CLUBBING TO- 
GETHER, CAN REDUCE THE COsT 
OF THEIR TEAS AND COFFEES 
ABOUT ONE-THIRD, (BESIDES THE 
EXPRESS CHARGES), BY SENDING 
DIRECTLY to “THE GREAT AMER- 
ICAN TEA COMPANY.” 





Caution.—As some concerns, in this city and other 
places, imitate our name and style of advertising and doing 
business, it is important that our friends should be very 
careful to write our address in full, and also to put on the 
number of our Post-Office Box, as appears in this advertise- 
ment. This will prevent their orders from getting into 
the hands of these bogus imitators, 


POST-OFFICE orders and Drafts, make payable to the 
order of ‘** The Great American Tea Company.” 
Direct letters and orders (as below, no more, no less). 


ORSFORD’S SELF-RAISING BREAD PREP- 
ARATION makes the most wholesome and best of 
BREAD, BISCUIT, CAKES, &c. Unlike some other yeast, it 
contains no POISON to create DYSPEPSIA, and the bread 
may therefore be eaten hot without detriment. Resolving 
itself into Phosphate ot Lime and soda, it prevents RICK- 
ETS, CHOLERA, and decay of TEETH, and promotes the 
rowth of Muagie and Bone. In. “raising” the dough it 
oes not, ike other yeast, decompdse flour, but adds nutri- 
ment to the bread, and otherwise improves it in quality and 
quantity. Each package contains full directions for use. 
Send to H. T. Love, No. 5 James Slip, New York, for “The 
Good Cook's Hand Book,” for particular directions, to be 
sent you gratis, and ask your Grocer for *‘ Horstord’s Bread 
Preparation.” JOHN DWIGHT & CO., Wholesale Agents, 
No. 11 Old Slip, New York. 


$50 EACH. 


New Styles of Organs, New 
Inventions and Reduced 


Prices, 


We issue this day (Nov. 9, 1868.) a NEW ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE with descriptions of new styles of Organs, 
and new inventions, now ready, with REDUCED PRICES. 
FOUR OCTAVE ORGANS, $50 each. FIVE OCTAVE 
DOUBLE REED ORGANS, FIVE STOPS, CARVED AND 
PANELED CASES, $125. Fifty other styles at proportion, 
ate prices. The MASON & HAMLIN IMPROVED VOX 
HUMANA, (Patented 1868), producesa variety of novel and 
exquisite cffects. THE MASON & HAMLIN CABINET 
ORGANS are the ACKNOWLEDGED STANDARD OF 
EXCELLENCE, among instruments of this class; having 
been awarded the Paris Exposition Medal and seventy-five 








| other highest premiums. 


Catalogues free to every applicant. 
THE MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 
596 Broadway, NEW YORK, or 154 Tremont-st., BOSTON, 


BT. BABBITT'S 
ARTICLES OF EVERYDAY USE. 


B. T. Babbitt’s Lion Coffee, 
B. T. Babbitt’s Labor-Saving Soaps, 
B, T. Babbitt’s Celebrated Concentrated Potash Soap 
Powder, 
B. T. Babbitt’s Saleratus, 
B. T. Babbitt's Star Yeast Powder. 
For Sale everywhere. Ask your Grocer for B. T. Babbitt’s 
preparations, and take no other. I guarantee them to be 
PURE and UNADULTERATED. 


B. T. BABBITT, 


64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72 and 74 Washington Street, and 43 
and 44 West Street, New York. 


RURAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


Robert Morris Copeland, author of Country Life, furnishes 
plans and advice for laying out Public and Private grounds 
of every description. Refersto John M. Forbes, Nathaniel 
Thayer, Boston. F. G. Shaw, New York, 0. 8. Hubbell, Phil- 
adelphia, G. T. Fletcher, Indianapolis, Ind, 

Office 40 Barristers’ Hall, Boston, Mass, 











THE LARGEST, BEST AND CHEAPEST! 





lOoReE’s RURAL NEW-YORK. 
ER, the Great National Weekly for Country, sup. 
urban and Town Residents, will commence its Twentieth 
Year and Volume, Jan. 2, 1869, when it will be published on 
a Mammoth Sheet, comprising Sixteen Large Double-Quarto 
Pages of Five Columns Each, and also Greatly Improved in 
both Contents and Appearance. This will make the Paper 
about DousLE ITs ForMER SIZE, with no increase in Price! 
Its ample pages will embrace Departments treating upon 
Agriculture, Literature, 
Horticulture, Education, 
Rural Architecture, Science and Art, 
Sheep Husbandry, New Inventions, 
Cotton Culture, Domestic Economy, 
Grazing, Breeding, Natural History, 
Dairy Farming, Travels, Topography, 
Poultry, Bees, General Intelligence, 
Landscape Gardening, News, Commerce, 
Entomology, The Markets, &c., &e, 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS, Music, Porrry, &c. 

Vol, XX, for 1869, will excel in all the essentials of a Pro- 
gressive, Timely and Useful RuRAL anpD FamiLy NEewspa- 
peR—manifesting the true spirit of its Motto, ‘‘ Excelsior,” 
and Objects, “Progress and Improvement,” and making the 


BEST WEEKLY IN AMERICA! 


This is no boast, for we mean all we say or imply ; and all 
who have noted our promises and performances for twenty- 
five years,—while conducting the Michigan Farmer, (1843- 
1845,) Genesee Farmer, (1846-1849,) and the RuraL New- 
YorkKER since Jan., 1850,—know that-oUR PLEDGES ARE AL- 
WAYS FULLY REDEEMED. 





With Offices in New York City and Rochester—thé great 
Business and Commercial Metropolis, and the Heart ofa 
famed Rural District—the RURAL has unequaled facilities. 

The RuRAt is not a monthly of only 12 issues a year, but a 
Large and Beautiful WEEKLY of 52 Numbers! 

Whether located in Country, Village or City, You, Your 
FAMILy, and Neraurors, Want the RuRAL, for it is superior 
in VALUE, Purrry and VARIETY OF CONTENTS, and Adapt- 
ed to the Wants of All. Both People and Press pronounce 
the RurRAL the Best Paper in its Sphere. Try it and see. 

TERMS :—SINGLE Copy, $3 a Year; Five Copies, $14; 
Seven for $19; Ten for $25, &c. Now is the Time to 
Subscribe and form Clubs! Liberal inducements 
to Local Agents. Specimens, Show-bils, &c., sent free, P, 
O. Money Orders, Drafts and Registered Letters at our risk. 

Address D. D. T. MOORE, 
41 Park Row, New York, or Rochester, N. Y. 





What Leading Journals Say. 

THE RURAL NEW-YORKER Will henceforth be published 
simultaneously here and at Rochester. Its Editor, Mr, D, 

. T, MoorE, late Mayor of Rochester, has been nearly 
twenty years at its head, and has surrounded himself by a 
very able Corps of Assistants and Contributors, He has 
done a noble work for Agriculture in the West, and is now 
rapidly enlarging the field of his usefulness.—N. Y. Tribune. 

The RuraL NEw-YORKER has now for nearly a score of 
years been an honor to journalism. Excellent and pure in 
its literary contents, abounding in timely information on all 
matters pertaining to agricultural and rural affairs, and 
tasteful to fastidiousness in its arrangement and letter press, 
its unrivalled success is assured.—N. Y. Evangelist. 

An excellent and deservedly popular weekly. It is rich 
in contents. bountifully illustrated, and complete in all 
respects.—New Orleans Picayune. 

Moore’s RuRAL opens rich, like a_honey-comb, having 
sweets impevery cell.—New England Farmer. 


Cm any one Beat This? 
yy OLp SarBrook, Conn., Sept. 26, 1868. 
asi Wheeler & Wilson : 

GENTLEMEN: I wish to say that I have in my 
family a ‘“‘ Wheeler & Wilson sewing machine,” 
that has been in almost daily use for the past ten 
(10) years, and not a thing has ever been done to it 
in way of repairing ; not a screw loose, or any part 
of it out of order in all that time. Tt has been 
used in making coats, vests, and pants, of the 
thickest of woolen goods, besides doing all kinds 
of family sewing, and is now, this day, the best 
machine for work I ever saw. 

Can any one beat this? 

Respeetfully, GILBERT Pratt. 

Any one who can beat this (an@we think many 
can) will please address : 

Messrs. WHEELER & WILSON, 


No, 625 Broadway, New York. 
PORTABLE STEAM ENGINES— 


For FarM, MINING or MECHANICAL pape These 
machines require no brick work ; mounted on legs they are 
especially adapted for use in MILLs, SHops, FOUNDERIES OF 
PRINTING Rooms,—or mounted on wheels they are adapted 
for out-door work, THRESHING, Woop SAWING, &¢. e 
Rural New-Yorker of August 15th, 1868, first page. 
Cireulars with description and prices furnished on ap 
plication to. A. N. WOOD & CO., Eaton, Madison Co., N.Y. 


* d 

FREE! °s: ie, man Lala? "aas 

$200 A MONTH is being made with them. 
S. M. SPENCER & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 






































